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SHOULD THE CHURCH 
CONCERN¢ ITSELF 
A.WITH THE BODILY 
NEEDS OF THE PEO- 
PLE, AS WELL AS 
WITH THEIR SOULS? 
—-THE PRACTICAL 
ANSWER THAT IS 
BEING GIVEN TO THIS 
IMPORTANT QUES- 
TION IN THE GREAT 
AMERICAN CITIES. 




















N OT so long ago a great many people 
agreed with the churchman who 
said to the social reformer: 

“The church has no business with a 
man’s dirty face; the church has no 
business with a man’s naked back; the 
church has no business with a man’s 
empty stomach. The church has just 
one business with a man, and that is to 
save his soul.” 

In New York, when the down-town 
churches began to realize that dirty 
faces, naked backs, and empty stomachs 
were becoming unduly numerous in 
their vicinity, most of them picked 
themselves up and ran after their flocks, 


which had been gradually migrating 


northward. A few, a very few, stood 
their ground, because they thought that 
the population swarming around them 
needed the church at least as much 
as those who can put on good clothes of 
a Sunday morning, go to worship where 
there are fine music, fine flowers, fine 
sermons, and enjoy these things in a 
pew costing what many a man pays for 
a year’s house rent. 

Thus arose the 
IM 


school which holds 





that the church ought to care about 
men’s bodies as well as their souls; that 
the physical, mental, and social needs of 
humanity are as real and as urgent as 
the spiritual ones; that it is hard for 
the man out of work, or the woman with 
cares that only the tenement mother 
knows, to forget these things and go 
into a church and say the “ I believe.” 

A little church at Sixth Avenue and 
Twentieth Street, now overshadowed 
by great department stores, was the 
birthplace of institutional church work 
in New York. It was the first to extend 
its ministry over all the days of the 
week, and begin a hand-to-hand service 


in the new community which had 
sprung up outside its doors. 
It was not called. an institutional 


church then. This name, which almost 
every one dislikes, though almost every 
one uses it, was coined about a dozen 
years ago by a Boston newspaper re- 
porter, who applied it to Berkeley Tem- 
ple, which stands preemineit in the 
new method of church work in that city. 

Meanwhile another of New York’s 
one-time fashionable churches had 
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found itself deserted by all but twenty 
families of its former clientéle, and 
surrounded by a population of tenement 
dwellers, and yet had refused to fly. By 
changing its methods, St. George’s took 
a new lease on life, and to-day boasts a 
membership of more than five thou- 
sand, considerably larger than that of 
any other Protestant church in Greater 
New York. Both of these churches are 
Episcopal, and to-day this denomina- 
tion has one third of the New York 
churches that can be classed as institu- 
tional, the remainder being divided 
among eighteen other denominations, 
with the Congregationalists second in 
point of activity. 

Some of the churches that ran away 
before the encroachment of the slums 
thought better of the thing later on, 
and came back again by proxy. They 
have built chapels, parish-houses, and 
settlements, and have sent men and 
women to look after the needs of the 
abandoned neighborhoods. 

To-day the church seems trying to be 
all things to all men. The man with 
a dirty face can have a free bath fur- 
If he has a naked 


nished by a church. 
back, and is deserving, he can go to a 
church clothing bureau and get clothes, 
paying for them as he is able. If he has 
an empty stomach, he can go to a 
coffee stand or soup booth maintained 


by some church, and get food. These 
things are but the beginning of what 
the church stands ready to do for him. 


FINDING WORK AND TEACHING THRIFT. 
One of the practical, every-day feat- 
ures of the new method is that of find- 
ing work for those who want it. There 
are in New York and other cities fine 
church structures fronting on fashion- 
able avenues that are not ashamed to 
have painted in large letters over a side 
entrance, “ Employment Bureau.” On 
a larger or smaller scale thirty-five met- 
ropolitan churches are doing this work. 
In most of them there is no charge, but 
in one parish the employment bureau 
is run upon a strict business basis, and 
shows in a single year a record of more 
than five thousand persons placed in 
positions, with a surplus in the treasury, 
after all expenses were paid, of nearly 
a thousand dollars, which was applied to 
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some other work of the parish. -The 
number placed is less than half the ap- 
plicants, who run the gamut from the 
honest woman of “ German. decent ” 
who wants to scrub, and the girl of fif- 
teen with “no experience, not much 
skoolin’, father dead, four sisters, and 
me and mother has to work,” to the 
modest young woman who “ has no ob- 
jection to traveling, and will consider a 
trip abroad with all expenses paid and a 
small sum besides for personal needs ” ; 
from men who want to chop wood to 
college graduates who are fitted for 
business and the professions. 

The business interests of these 
churches do not stop here. Far from 
the least of the lessons they are trying 
to teach their people is that of thrift. 
In New York, for example, there are 
about thirty branches of the Penny 
Provident Fund, and through them 
more than a hundred thousand dollars 
has been saved, most of it by people 
who never knew before what it was to 
lay by a dollar. 

Two New York churches have organ- 
ized loan associations. The largest of 
these last year lent more than ninety 
thousand dollars in amounts averaging 
less than a hundred dollars. Some nine 
hundred people were tided over times of 
illness, déath, and enforced idleness, 
when the ability to borrow a little 
money prevented the taking of children 
from school, the pawning of personal 
effects, and even the breaking up of 
homes. There is a twofold benefit in 
these loan associations—the building of 
character by shielding self-respect, and 
the rescue of the needy from the ex- 
tortions of money-lenders. 

For the benefit of the. very poorest 
parishioners there are coal. clubs, in 
which members lay by in weekly instal- 
ments such small sums as are possible. 
The church buys the coal, guaranteeing 
best quality and full weight, and pays 
one-half the cost. 

There are burial societies, too, which 
are operated on the insurance plan. 
The amount of insurance takenout by 
members is generally enough to defray 
the expenses of a modest funeral. In 
some neighborhoods a funeral is a great 
occasion, and by no amount of persua- 
sion can the expense be kept within the 
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limits of the thin purse. And it is a 
little difficult to grudge this solace to 
the bereaved; for a solace it is indeed, 
where lives are so narrow, to have a 
funeral that will keep the tenement 
gossips busy for a week. 

A case in point is that of a parishioner 
of a very active institutional church 
who spent enough to keep her washing 
for a year to pay the bills. When a 
neighbor dropped in, the day after the 
funeral, she said, as she put a tear or 
two into a corner of her apron: 

“ Did yez see the flowers ? ” 

Of course the neighbor had seen 
them. For what else would she go toa 
funeral ? 

“ And weren’t they foine?” said the 
widow, the tears temporarily forgotten. 
“They’re the foinest thet’s been in this 
block in a year, and I had the driver go 
around the block three times so’s all yez 
could see ’em!” 


“T WAS SICK, AND YE VISITED ME.” 


In sickness, the institutional church 
prepared to help. 


is always Nearly 
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every one has a visiting nurse, many 
have dispensaries, and two have clinics, 
one of which was pronounced by Dr. 
Lorenz the finest he had seen in Amer- 
ica. Some idea of the good ac- 
complished in this way may be gained 
from the fact that in one year this 
single institution had more than fifty 
thousand consultations, and dispensed 
twenty-four thousand prescriptions. 

In the same spirit of assisting the 
very poor of the parish or neighbor- 
hood, clothing bureaus are maintained. 
Second-hand clothing is given away; in 
addition, new material is bought, and 
women who can sew are put to work 
mending the old garments and making 
the new. They are paid for their time, 
and have the privilege of buying the 
garments for the cost of the material. 
Shoes and other manufactured articles 
are bought in large quantities, at a dis- 
count, and sold to poor parishioners at 
cost ; and, where necessary, time is given 
them in which to make payment. The 
woman who has to support herself and 
three children on twenty-dollars a 
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DRILL AND DISCIPLINE FOR CITY BOYS—THE ST. GEORGE’S CADET CORPS, FORMED FROM THE BOYS OF 
DR. RAINSFORD'S FAMOUS NEW YORK PARISH. 





EVERY-DAY CHURCH WORK. 






































BEGINNING WITH THE CHILDREN—THE 
BABIES OF BREAD-WINNING MOTHERS, 
TO LEARN 


month with an eight-dollar rent and a 
two-dollar gas bill, needs such aid as 
this. There is little danger of its ma- 
king a beggar of her. 

One of the most unique ways of help- 
ing poor women to help themselves was 
the establishment of the Grace Parish 
Laundry, which is now in its twelfth 
vear. During the past year the laundry 
has employed more than fifty women, 
and from its surplus revenue the mana- 
gers have contributed to other charities 
of this famous New York parish. No 
attempt is made to underbid regular 
laundries in prices, and the best wages 
are paid to the women for their work. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH OPENS DAY 
AND KINDERGARTENS 


NURSERIES FOR THE 
FOR THOSE OLD ENOUGH 


TO PLAY: 


An emergency fund is devoted to as- 
sisting sick and needy employees. 

In carrying its ministrations into the 
home and becoming a part of the every- 
day lives of the people, the church has 
recognized the fact that the best results 
must come by beginning with the chil- 
dren. Not only are the parents more 
easily reached in this way, but a strong- 
er, surer foundation laid tor the 
future. Thus the work begins with 
cradle babes brought to the church 
créche by bread-winning mothers— 
women who can pay perhaps five cents 
a day for the care their children receive. 
It is no small boon to them to go to 


is 
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A CHURCH DRAMATIC SOCIETY—A SCENE FROM A PLAY STAGED IN A NEW YORK PARISH-HOUSE. 


work happy in knowing that they will 
not return home to find the house set 
on fire by the baby, or the baby itself 
killed by falling from the window. 


When the children are past day- 
nursery age, they can find places in a 
church kindergarten. These church 
kindergartens are not in any way run 
in opposition to those connected with 
public schools. There are few neigh- 
borhoods in New York where the public 
schools have room for all the children 
of kindergarten age, and there are thou- 
sands of still younger children who 
make the necessity for this supplemen- 
tary work greater. 

“ No child comes to our kindergarten 
who can find a place in the public 
schools. As soon as the public schools 
make room for all the children, the 
churches will gladly give over to them 
this part of the work,” says the super- 
intendent of one of the largest Presby- 
terian church houses. “ It is a work the 
church started before it became part 
of the school system in New York.” 

“The moment the teaching of cook- 
ing is made, as it ought to be, universal 
in the public schools,” says the rector of 
a large Episcopal parish, “ that moment 
the church will only too gladly give up 
a task assumed out of interest in the 
domestic well-being of the people, and 


more especially in the temperance ques- 
tion. In fact, we can imagine the state 
gradually relieving the church of almost 
all its obligations save the central ones 
of teaching spiritual and ethical truth 
and leading the devotions of the peo- 
ple. But the day is not yet.” 

Not vet, indeed. There are to-day in 
New York, supported by _ various 
churches, no less than forty-eight in- 
dustrial schools, forty-four sewing- 
schools, ten  cooking-schools, ten 
kitchen gardens, two night schools, and 
three manual training-schools; and the 
number is growing, not diminishing. 

Industrial work, and_ particularly 
sewing, was the very first step in what 
has now become such an important part 
of the revolutionized church method. 
As far back as 1809 there was a sewing- 
school connected with the Dutch Re- 
formed communion; and Trinity, All 
Souls’ Unitarian, and other churches 
lfad similar classes at least fifty years 
ago. These were taught by the simplest 
methods, and their object was rather 
more charitable than educational, which 
latter is the all-pervading idea in the 
efforts of to-day. 

Many a girl is now graduated from 
these church into first-class 
millinery and dress-making shops. In 
the trade school connected with St. 


classes 
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George’s, there is always a waiting list 
of employers ready to give work to its 
graduates, more than three-quarters of 
whom are following their trades at an 
average pay nearly double that received 
by- graduates who have chosen some 
other means of making a living. 


PROVIDING WHOLESOME AMUSEMENT. 


Many and varied as are the features 
of institutional church work along edu- 





Nn =. 
A CHURCH INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL— 





BOYS LEARNING CARPENTRY 
AND CABINET-MAKING IN THE 
WOOD-WORKING SHOP OF 
ALL SOULS’ PARISH, 
CHICAGO. 


cational, industrial, and economic lines, 
by far the longest step away from the 
narrow methods of the past is in the di- 
rection of social and recreational work. 

Would any church of a dozen years 
ago, except the Unitarian, have had 
dancing under the roof of its parish 
house? Never. 

Would any orthodox church have had 
card-playing in any cf its parlors or 
club-rooms? Never. Ora wrestling or 
boxing bout? Never. 

Many denominations are still opposed 
to these forms of amusement. It is 
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quite a concession for a Methodist 
church to allow a bowling-alley, and for 
a Presbyterian church to establish a 
billiard table; but there are many 
churches of the Episcopal and Congre- 
gational denominations that have 
thrown open their parish-houses and 
said to the young people of the com- 
munity: 

“Come and enjoy yourselves under 
our roof. Dance if you must, play cards 





= 





and billiards if you will, wrestle and box 
and race if that is your pleasure. But 
do these things decently and in order— 
and then don’t forget to come to church 
and Sunday school.” 

“It is all wrong to 
young people would rather go to the 
devil,” says the rector of a church that 
allows these things. “ That is where the 
chureh has been a fool. Young people 
want to have a good time, and the devil 
happens to be a better advertiser than 
the church.” 

This same rector, when he learned 


suppose that 
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that the young men of one of his clubs 
were in the habit of-spending their Sun- 
day afternoons at some of New York’s 
questionable beach resorts, said one 
day: 

“Come around some Sunday, boys, 
and take me with you.” 

He allowed them to select the place, 
and then for the first time they thought 
about it long enough to choose a decent 
resort. He showed them that there was 
pleasure to be had in respectable places, 
without preaching a word to them. 

In like manner, when the working- 
men’s club of this church meets, the 
men find a plentiful supply of cigars; 
and quite frequently the first part of 
the evening is taken up with a vaude- 
ville program. This gives the men an 
hour of complete relaxation, and pre- 
pares them for the last feature of the 
evening, which is an address by some 
well-known scholar, professional man, 
or financier on a leading topic of the 
day. 

Indeed, one of the chief purposes of 
the institutional church is to bridge the 
chasm that has always separated the 


sacred and secular, and in which good 
churchmen of a generation ago, and 


less, gloried. The things of this world 
are no longer put aside under one inclu- 
sive label, “ Thou shalt not,” and only 
that which pertains to the world to 
come thought worthy of attention. As 
Dr. Josiah Strong puts it: 

“ Religion is dealing less in futures, 
and laying more emphasis on the pres- 
ent.” 

Dancing has become a common thing 
in the parish-houses of the more liberal 
denominations, and the billiard tables 
are never idle. Where there are card 
tables, men can enjoy any game they 
like, not excepting poker, provided only 
there is no money staked on the game. 
The wisdom of allowing cards is still 
questioned by some of the most liberal 
churches, on the ground that it puts 
undue temptation before the young 
people. But it is difficult to draw the 
line. There are those who will lay small 
wagers “on the side,” even on a game 
of dominoes or billiards. 

There are in New York two church 
dramatic societies, and one of these has 
the advantage of a stage in its own 
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parish-house. These dramatic societies 
are by no means intended as training- 
schools for the stage; the only member 
known to have attempted a professional 
career made ‘a failure of it. During 
the present winter, one society—St. 
George’s—which has staged a number 
of plays very successfully, has taken up 
the study of Shakespeare, giving the 
dramas without costume, stage setting, 
or audience, merely for its own benefit. 

No institutional church feels itself 
complete without a gymnasium, for 
girls’ and women’s as well as men’s and 
boys’ clubs. What they have done in 
the way of good, all-around training, 
for young men especially, was shown at 
a tournament held last spring in St. 
Bartholomew’s gymnasium, when tie 
champions not only of church clubs but. 
of the leading athletic clubs of New 
York were entered in competition to 
determine who should represent the 
metropolis at the St. Louis exposition. 
St. George’s won the wrestling cham- 
pionship, and sent its men to the fair, 
while St. Bartholomew’s made a close 
fight for honors that went to outside 
clubs. 

The boy’s natural love for brass but- 
tons has led to the formation of numer- 
ous military clubs. .In some New York 
churches all members of the battalion 
must be members of the Sunday school, 
while in others any young man in the 
neighborhood can join. Even where the 
meetings offer no further inducement 
than a regular drill, the attendance is 
found to compare favorably with that 
of the militia regiments. 

The advantages of this military dis- 
cipline are found not only in the squar- 
ing of shoulders, in a firmer step, and in 
the habit of prompt action, but in the 
infusing of patriotism into hearts that 
might otherwise beat but sluggishly 
for a country, in many cases, of recent 
adoption. The Chinese cadet class of 
St. Bartholomew’s is the first military 
organization of immigrants from the 
Flowery Kingdom ever formed in 
America. It is largely recruited from 
neighboring laundries, and it has done 
wonders for some of its members whose 
backs bend daily over wash-tubs and 
ironing-tables. 

The institutional church is very much 
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EVERY-DAY CHURCH WORK. 





HOW THE INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH FINDS WORK AND FOOD FOR THE UNEMPLOYED—THE WOOD-YARD 
OF ST. STEPHEN’S PARISH, BOSTON. 


alive every day in the week, and every 
night in the week. Its activities bring 
it into touch with hundreds of thou- 
sands who might never otherwise 
darken a church door. In summer, the 
regular routine of winter gives place to 
a more informal line of work. Roof- 
gardens are opened in some New York 
parishes, but more attention is given 
to fresh-air work. Long Island, West- 
chester County, and Connecticut are 
dotted with church houses and settle- 
ments. Every day, during the hot 
weather, car-loads of children and work- 
ing women are sent to the nearer ones 
for a day away from the heat and noise 
and toil of the city, for a breath of sea 
or mountain air, a moment of quiet and 
rest. 

All that these houses will accommo- 
date are taken in turn for a week, or 
two or three weeks, until their feet al- 
most grow used to walking on the 
ground, and their eyes to the look of 


the sky, and the sea, and the woods and 
grass. And these things help them 
when they come back to the grind again. 
Dr. Rainsford says: 

“Good, wholesome recreation is first 
cousin to religion. The refreshing of 
the body goes a long way toward giving 
the soul a chance.” 

Because it has become a purveyor of 
these things to its people, because it 
runs employment bureaus and loan as- 
sociations, lodging-houses, wood-yards, 
and day nurseries, the church has aban- 
doned none of its dignity. Because it 
has directed its energies toward the 
“uplifting of the whole man instead of 
a fraction of him ” it has lost no whit of 
its spiritual power. 

There are clergymen who say that 
one day the church will go back to its 
first and greatest mission, which is to 
preach. There are others with deeper 
wisdom and farther sight, who shake 
their heads and say, “ Never!” 
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Recollections of a Mosby Guerrilla.’ 
BY JOHN W. MUNSON, 


AN ACTIVE MEMBER OF MOSBY'S PARTIZAN RANGERS FROM JUNE, 1863, TO THE CLOSE OF 
THE CIVIL WAR. 


SETTING FORTH THE PRINCIPAL FIGHTS, RAIDS, AND EXPEDI- 
TIONS OF THE FAMOUS CONFEDERATE COMMAND. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


In his opening chapters the author tells of the formation of Mosby’s Partizan Rangers in February, 
1863, and of his own admission to the command. He gives a frank and graphic sketch of Mosby and his 
men, describing their equipment, their discipline, their fighting methods, and their skill in guerrilla war- 
fare; and he chronicles some of their most famous exploits. Among these are the two Dranesville fights 
( April, 1863, and February, 1864); the engagement at Mount Zion Church (July, 1864); the destruc- 
tion of one of Sheridan’s supply trains at Berryville (August, 1864); and the so-called Greenback Raid 
(October, 1864). He describes the campaign against the Federal guerrillas under Captain Blazer, and 
the terrible incident of the hanging of three prisoners in retaliation for the execution of seven of 











Mosby's men by Custer. He also tells the dramatic story of his own capture, of his incarceration in the 
old Capitol prison at Washington, and of his escape and return to the Confederate lines. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
HOW, WHEN, AND WHERE THEY 
WHIPPED US. 

‘te is not surprising that these recol- 

lections—awakening, as they do, in- 
numerable incidents that had almost 
faded away in the limbo of the past— 
have brought me correspondence from 
all over the United States. Among the 
letters | find old friends and comrades, 
men with whom | had fought side by 
side; Northerners whose slumbering 
thoughts are roused by a flash from the 
panorama of yesterday; civilians once 
living as boys in the country through 
which the desolating tread of war broke 
its bloody path; mothers asking for 
news of husbands and sons who fol- 
lowed the fife and drum to nameless 
graves. All of these epistles summon up 
thoughts that remind me of the endless- 
ness of war and the immeasurable dis- 
tance traveled by its echo. 

From the present generation I receive 
inquiries of an entirely different sort; 
inquiries that indicate rather encour- 
aging interest in our adventures, and 
in the final trend of our careers. Some 
of these letters are harsh indeed, and 
criticize Mosby’s methods in a most vig- 
orous and nothing-else-to-be-said man- 
ner. But this was to be expected, and I 
bear no writer the slightest ill-will for 
his fluent directness. 


In the first paragraph of these remin- 
iscences | said that my object in writing 
them was “ to contribute to the history 
of the Civil War certain facts that 
might not otherwise be preserved.” 
Among those facts was the primary fact 
that we fought as fairly as we knew 
how, and never once consciously defied 
the written or unwritten rules of war. 


A READER'S GOOD SUGGESTION. 

But in this chapter I am dealing with 
my correspondents. I will quote a par- 
agraph from one of the most interesting 
letters I have received: 

I have been greatly entertained by the various 
engagements that you have described, but not a 
little puzzled at the extraordinary good fortune 
that appears to have preserved Mosby’s men against 
defeat. Your victories.seem to be interminable. 
Are there no marks against you in the book of 
misfortune? Surely the Federals must have some 
of your plumes among their trophies. Why not 
give your readers a chapter entitled : ‘‘How, When, 
and Where They Whipped Us”? 

Rather a good idea, I take it. I was 
coming to this subject of my own voli- 
tion, but the suggested title is a great 
improvement on the one I had in mind, 
and I accept the substitute with grati- 
tude. There is enough in the theme to 
make a good fat chapter, and my read- 
ers shall have it forthwith. 

Before plunging into the midst of our 
defeats, 1 beg permission to tell the 
story of an old lady who lived away up 


* Copyright, 1904, by John W. Munson, New YVork—Thi; series of articles began in the September number of MunsEy’s- 
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on the mountainside, behind Markham 
Station. Many of Mosby’s men, playing 
at the game of war, passed her gate on 
their way to and from the meetings we 
held. Almost invariably she came down 
to the little gate that flapped in the 
‘shade of a spreading elm. She had 


this time.’ 


Miss Polly,” he replied. 


“ Yes, 


“ We’ve been on a rail.” 


“Land’s sake, Mr. Darden, did you 


kill any Yankees?” 


“Yes, Miss Polly. I’m afraid we did 


> 


“Well, I reckon, Mr. Darden,” re- 












































JOHN S. MOSBY IN THE UNIFORM OF A CONFEDERATE 


LIEUTEN ANT-COLONEL, 


SHORTLY AFTER HE WAS SEVERELY WOUNDED AT GOODIN’S TAVERN 
IN AUGUST, 1863. 


never seen a Yankee in her life, but she 
knew that Mosby’s men went on raids, 
and that somebody frequently got 
killed. One afternoon Dennis Darden, 
he who helped me to escape from the 
Capitol prison, passed her door on his 
way home from a raid. The old lady 
hailed him: 

“ Well, well, Mr. Darden. Have you 
all been on a rail?” She never used 
the word “ raid.” 


plied Miss Polly, with a satisfied look, 
“that they cain’t be any more left!” 


DEATH’S STEADY SUBTRACTIONS. 

With equal sincerity any old lady 
in the mountains of New York might 
have asked one of the boys in blue if 
any more of Mosby’s men were left, for 
our record of killed and wounded, based 
on our numerical strength, was appall- 
ing. From that little body of fifteen 
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men who went with Mosby into north- . 


ern Virginia in February, 1863, up to 
the end of the war, when our total force 
numbered about three hundred and 
fifty, death was making its unceasing 
subtraction. 

During our career of a little more 
than two years we had more than sev- 
enty of our men killed and nearly one 
hundred wounded. Nineteen of our 
commissioned officers died under fire, 
and nineteen of them received serious 
wounds. 

Colonel Mosby was himself honey- 
combed with bullet-holes. He was se- 
verely wounded at Goodin’s Tavern on 
August 24, 1863. He was next wound- 
ed September 15, 1864, in Fairfax, 
when, although losing much blood, he 
remained in the saddle for several 
hours afterward. On the 21st of De- 
cember, 1864, he was again dangerously 
wounded at Lud Lake’s. The bullet 
went into the left side of his body and 
was cut out on the right side. He just 
escaped peritonitis. All his wounds 
were at close range, and he carries in 
his body to-day a chunk of lead that 
would make a load of bird-shot. 


COLONEL MOSBY’S SURGEON. 


Most of my information concerning 
Colonel Mosby’s ,wounds came from 
Surgeon W. L. Dunn, now living in 
Glade Springs, Virginia. He attended 
the commander during the war, and 
holds in his possession to-day the very 
instruments with which he operated. 
Evidently. he did his work well, for 
Colonel Mosby, now residing in Wash- 
ington, is a hale and hearty man in his 
seventy-first year. 

One of our best and bravest men, Ed 
Hurst, was wounded seven times. He 
was one of the original fifteen, and used 
to say that he was safer in the saddle 
than in bed. Another of our men, John 
Ballard, had his left leg so badly shat- 
tered that it had to be amputated. We 
fitted him out with an artificial limb, 
which got smashed up in a subsequent 
fight, and left Ballard a cripple for sure. 
Later we acquired a wooden leg from 
Colonel Dahlgren, son of Admiral Dahl- 
gren, who was killed near Richmond. 
Ballard got along with the borrowed 
leg until the end of the war. 


Our loss in killed and wounded, pro- 
portionate to our total number, exceed- 
ed that of any cavalry command in the 
army, and we had more fights, big and 
little, during our brief existence than 
any cavalry or infantry regiment had 
during the whole four years of the war. 

Many a time I have galloped by the 
blood-smeared body of a comrade with 
whom I had been joking a few minutes 
before. It may have been a mere fancy, 
but I could not help believing in those 
days that the men who were killed were 
invariably the best, the ones we could 
least spare. For instance, the whole 
Southern army contained no better sol- 
diers than Captain William Smith of 
Company B and Lieutenant Tom Tur- 
ner of Company A, who were killed by 
the Federals, with six others, in a fair 
fight at Harper’s Ferry. Their death 
was a personal loss to every man in the 
command. : 

“The bravest are the tenderest; the 
loving are the daring.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
WHAT STRINGFELLOW’S HASTE COST US. 


AMonG the trusted scouts of General 
J. E. B. Stuart was a. young man by the 
name of Frank Stringfellow, one of the 
best men in the Confederate army, tire- 
less, brave, and wholly devoted to the 
cause. Occasionally he operated in our 
section of the country. He always had 
with him a dozen or so of his comrades, 
well mounted and ready for action. To- 
day Frank Stringfellow is a well-known 
clefgvman, at the head of one of the 
leading Episcopal churches in Virginia. 
But when he was down in Mosby’s coun- 
try he kept in mind the injunction of 
St. Paul: “ Fight not as one who beat- 
eth the air.” When Stringfellow went 
into battle, it was for the purpose of 
hitting something. 

Early in January, 1864, he reported 
to Mosby on the condition of the ene- 
my’s camp at Harper’s Ferry; and on 
the 9th of that month, acting on String- 
fellow’s information, verified by Mosby, 
we planned to attack the Federals with 
one hundred of our men. 

Major Cole and his Maryland battal- 
ion of cavalry were camped on Loudoun 
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Heights, with a large supporting body 
of infantry near by. The night was 
bitter cold, so much so that the men 
were actually numbed with the chill. 
We.marched single file up the moun- 
tainside, as did Washington at Valley 
Forge. Mosby had planned the at- 
tack carefully, and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, with the good luck that 
seemed ever attendant upon us, we 
should have smothered Cole’s command 
as sure as the sunrise. 

Not a single hitch in our plans oc- 
curred, and we reached the edge of 
Cole’s camp in such perfect order that 
victory seemed assured. Here a brief 
conference was held. As a compliment 
to Stringfellow, the colonel ordered him 
and his squad to push ahead and cap- 
ture Cole and the officers, while Mosby’s 
own men followed slowly in order to be 
on hand when the first assailants com- 
pleted their task. 


A PLAN THAT WENT AGLEY. 


I cannot refrain from interpolating 
here that Stringfellow’s squad, fearless 
and brave as it was, knew very little 
about guerrilla fighting, and I have no 
doubt that their unfortunate error was 
the result of ignorance rather than a 
flagrant defiance of Mosby’s orders. 
But no sooner did they reach Cole’s 
camp than they set up a most frightful 
yelling, interspersed with pistol shots 
and shouts calculated to raise every 
sleeping man on the sweep of Loudoun 
Heights. 

We were dumfounded at the uproar, 
and in the darkness were unable to dis- 
tinguish the particular men who were 
the authors of it. It was clear, how- 
ever, that Stringfellow and his men 
were having no success in their appoint- 
ed task of capturing Cole. The infer- 
ence was that they had been surprised, 
and that we were wanted up the line 
and wanted badly. 

Mosby at once ordered a charge, and 
we went in on the run. Fatal and fool- 
ish! The first thing we knew we were 
met by a volley of bullets from Cole’s 
men, who had been roused by Stringfel- 
low’s noisy attack. Their resistance, 
while unexpected, was not sufficient to 
halt us,and we plunged into them. They 
took to the woods, but managed to play 


havoc with our men and add to the 
general confusion. Four of our com- 
mand dropped at the first and second 
volley, and others fell wounded. The 
fight was at close quarters, and we got 
five of Cole’s men hand to hand. They 
died in the dark, and about seventeen 
of their wounded crawled to shelter. 
We had seven men wounded, four of 
whom died later, making eight men lost 
from our ranks. 

It wasn’t long after the fight began 
that we got wind of the Federal in- 
fantry coming up, and made haste to 
retire, taking six prisoners and sixty 
head of horses with their equipments. 
The whole thing was a nasty job, and 
we always considered that we got the 
worst of it from the moment String- 
fellow let out that whoop of his and 
awakened Cole’s camp. 

Mosby always considered that the 
miscarriage of any of his set plans was a 
defeat. He felt that the care taken in 
mapping out our.operations entitled 
us to victory. He regarded our failure 
to capture Cole as an unwarranted 
blunder, and the action was charged up 
against us among the losses. 


CHAPTER XV. 
CAPTAIN BLAZER’S VICTORIES. 


IN a previous chapter 1 devoted some 
space to Captain Blazer’s effort to wipe 
out Mosby’s men. I said little of the 
‘aptain’s prowess during the three 
months of the time he spent in hunting 
us, as the primary object of the chapter 
was to record the fight in which we 
“wiped Blazer out,” letting but two of 
his command return to the Federal 
army to tell the tale. 

In spite of his final disaster, Blazer 
was an enemy to be reckoned with, and 
did as much as any foe we had to make 
us conscious of his presence and to ex- 
cite our admiration for his courage and 
tactics. He gave us one specimen of 
his willingness to play our game of war 
that none of those present has ever for- 
gotten. 

On the 10th of November, 1864, Cap- 
tain Montjoy of Mosby’s command took 
his company—Company D—to the 
Shenandoah Valley: and early the fol- 
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rections, leaving the horses 











and the prisoners in the 
care of about thirty Partizan 
Rangers, who had expressed 
a willingness to bring in the 
spoil. 


WE HUNTED A QUICK COVER. 


Suddenly the autumn 
landscape became alive with 
Federals, and from behind 
every tree and hummock 
there leaped a Blazer man. 
They were one hundred 
strong, picked from Crook’s 
division, and looking for 
trouble. In less time than 
it takes to record the epi- 
sode, they had lit into our 
midst, recaptured our pris- 
oners and horses, killed two 
of our men, wounded five 
others, and galloped away, 
while we scurried about, 
hunting some much needed 
cover, 

It was as pretty a piece of 
work as one would care to 
witness, and Blazer certainly 
got “the bulge” on us in 
the most approved manner. 
Nobody had any doubt about 
Blazer’s gameness, and we 
tested it often. He invari- 
ably put up a good fight, and 
even on the day of his 
destruction he went to his 
Waterloo like a man. 

One of the men killed in 
the fight described above 
was Edward Bredell of St. 
Louis’ He had been an offi- 
cer in the regular army be- 














fore he came to us, and had 





JOHN S. MOSBY AT THE CONCLUSION OF THE CIVIL 
THE UNIFORM OF A CONFEDERATE COLONEL. 


From a photograph by Handy, Washington. 


lowing day he attacked a company of 
Federal cavalry on the pike between 
Winchester and Newtown, and defeated 
them. He succeeded in capturing about 
twenty prisoners and their horses, and 
started to recross the Shenandoah 
River near Berry’s Ferry. After the 
fight, a number of Montjoy’s men 
started for their homes in different di- 





wealthy parents. Moreover, 
he was an only son. On the 
day of the fight we laid him 
to rest where he fell; but we 
afterwards brought his body over to our 
side of the mountain, near Oak Hill, not 
far from the home of Chief Justice 
Marshall. Later, before the war ended, 
Bredell’s father came down to Virginia, 
and took his dead son home. It seems 
that when he reached St. Louis he was 
informed that the body could not be 
buried in any of the cemeteries. He 
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thereupon dug a grave in his own 
ground, with his own hands, and his 
son’s body found rest in the shadow of 
the old homestead. 

At the close of the war I went to St. 
Louis to live, taking with me a letter of 
introduction to the father of Edward 
Bredell. Upon my first visit to the old 
gentleman he took my hand and es- 
corted me to the yard behind his house, 
where we two sat beside the grave of 
the Partizan Ranger and talked of him 
as we had known him in the flesh. [| 
called frequently at the Bredell home, 
and I have not the slightest doubt but 
that it gave the old man no little pleas- 
ure to hear me recount the exploits of 
his son, and to repeat time and time 
again the story of the fight in which 
the boy fell and died. Many a time I 
have sat near him in the shade of the 
trees that spread over the grave, and 
caught him gazing wistfully at the 
green mound that covered his son’s 
body. He tried to take his sorrow phil- 
osophically, but I cannot forget his first 
remark as we stood there together: 

“ Maybe it is all right to give your 
only boy to your country, but I wish I 
had mine back again!” 


THE DEATH OF CAPTAIN MONTJOY. 


While we are dealing with Blazer’s 
achievements it is not inopportune to 
tell the story of another victory over 
Mosby’s men for which the captain de- 
serves credit. On the 4th of September, 
1864, Lieutenant Joseph Nelson of 
Company A had about eighty men of 
Companies A and B in the Valley of 
Virginia. He went into temporary camp 
in the woods near Myers’ Ford on the 
Shenandoah River. Captain Blazer 
was on his trail, and when least expect- 
ed attacked him with such impetuosity 
that Nelson was completely surprised. 
The lieutenant’s men offered but slight 
resistance, scattering and retreating, 
each for himself, but fighting in flight. 
Nelson tried to rally his command, but 
his thigh was shattered by a bullet, and 
he fell from his horse helpless. 

Our loss was two men killed, five 
wounded, and five taken prisoners. 
Blazer’s report. stated that he killed 
thirteen of Mosby’s men and captured 
seventeen horses. This was an error on 
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his part. Nevertheless, he whipped us 
thoroughly. 

These two engagements are the only 
serious ones we had with Blazer, though 
in several of his raids he gathered in 
some of our men at their homes. His 
fights with Nelson and Montjoy were 
quite enough to stir up the wrath of the 
men whom he defeated, and no doubt 
did their share toward bringing about 
the final clash, where we evened things 
up in a manner justified by Blazer’s past 
performances in our neck of the woods. 

Apropos of Montjoy, the manner in 
which he met his death—a most serious 
loss to the Partizan Rangers—is worth 
recording. It occurred on the 27th of 
November, 1864. Montjoy was com- 
manding Company D on a raid into 
Loudoun County, where he was trying 
to round up the Loudoun Rangers. On 
the morning of the 27th they clashed. 
Montjoy killed, wounded, and captured 
about twenty-five of them, including 
among the latter two lieutenants in 
command of two squads. In the pursuit 
Captain Montjoy was close on the heels 
of a retreating Yankee. The pursued 
whipped out a six-shooter, threw it over 
his shoulder, pointed backwards with- 
out aiming, and pulled the trigger. The 
bullet went straight into Montjoy’s 
head, and he fell from his horse a 
Every Mosby man who wit- 
nessed the tragedy reined in his horse 
involuntarily, and groaned as if a 
brother had gone down to death. We 
never filled Montjoy’s boots. 

A few days later Colonel Mosby 
issued the following: 


PARTIZAN RANGERS: 

The lieutenant-colonel commanding announces to 
the battalion with emotions of deep sorrow the 
death of Captain R. P. Montjoy, who fell in action 
near Leesburg on the 27th ultimo, a costly sacrifice 
to victory. He died too early for liberty and his 
country’s cause, but not too early for his own fame, 
To his comrades in arms he has bequeathed an im- 
mortal example of daring and valor, and to his 
country a name that will brighten the pages of her 
history. JoHN §S. Mossy, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Commanding. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
“FIRST WINNERS, LAST LOSERS.” 


THERE are several occasions in my 
recollection wherein our victories were 
turned into defeats. I have no hesi- 
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tancy in setting these down in the loss 
column. 

On a bright spring morning, May 3, 
1863, our commander took one hun- 
dred men down to Warrenton Junction 
on the old Orange & Alexandria Rail- 
road, now the Southern, and ran into 
a hundred or more of the First Virginia 
Federal Cavalry. I say we ran in, but 
the fact is we sneaked in, and found the 
Northern boys lolling around the sta- 
tion; some asleep, some idling—all un- 
prepared for the suddenness with 
which we “rushed ’em.” There was a 
wild scatter in different directions, but 
the main body took refuge in a large 
building near by and refused to surren- 
der, defending their position with a 
shower of bullets fired from cracks and 
windows. 

Finally Mosby decided to smoke them 
out, and ordered that the building be 
set on fire; but some of our men, under 
cover of the trees, got near the en- 
trance, made a dash for it, and broke 
the door down. The whole crowd capit- 
ulated at once, and Mosby gathered 
them in as prisoners. 


THE TABLES ARE TURNED. 


In the mean time, the Fifth New 
York and First Vermont Cavalry, en- 
camped at Cedar Run, three miles away, 
had heard the firing, and came up on 
the dead jump. This overwhelming 
force turned the tables on us with a 
vengeance. The relief expedition lit 
into us tooth and nail, chased and ham- 
mered us in a running fight toward 
Warrenton, recaptured most of their 
prisoners and horses, and made it gen- 
erally disagreeable for Mosby’s com- 
mand. They killed a scout named Tem- 
pleton, a member of the regular army 
who had volunteered with us that day. 
We also lost about twenty men wound- 
ed and taken prisoners. The killed on 
the other side were Major Steel of the 
First Virginia, and one private. Ten of 
their men were wounded. Of the Fifth 
New York, Captain Krom was severely 
wounded and Lieutenants Munson and 
McBride but slightly. Our men suc- 
ceeded in getting away with ten pris- 
oners and their horses. 

Among our wounded and captured 
was Captain Sam Ducheane, a soldier of 
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fortune who had served under Walker 
in his Nicaragua filibustering expedi- 
tion before the war. Another was Dick 
Moran, who gave the alarm to Mosby at 
the Miskell’s Barn fight, described in 
the October number of this magazine. 
Still another was Tom Richards, who 
captured Major Forbes of Boston in the 
Mount Zion fight. 

This engagement was a most disas- 
trous one for Mosby. The loss of twenty 
men wounded and captured, when only 
one hundred were engaged, was some- 
thing serious and unprecedented. 


THE REVENGE OF THE EIGHTH ILLINOIS. 


The last record of our being whipped 
is, by a singular irony of fate, the 
record of our last fight—a fight that 
was fought on the 10th of April, 1865, 
one day after Lee’s surrender at Appo- 
mattox. The dose was administered by 
the Eighth Illinois Cavalry, a regiment 
whose mettle we had tested frequently, 
and whose steel we had felt in our flesh. 
I can afford to say this, for, as I told last 
month, I was once captured by these 
fellows, and when they got through 
with me I was picked cleaner than I 
ever saw the job done by our men. 

These Illinois boys would fight at the 
drop of the hat, and we knew it meant 
bloodshed whenever we ran foul of 
them. On that final 10th of April, Cap- 
tain Baylor of Mosby’s command was 
put in charge of Company H, which had 
been organized but a few days. With 
him was a.part of old Company D, and 
his mission was to raid the Federal 
communications in Fairfax County. 
The news of Lee’s surrender had not yet 
reached us, and the rangers were still 
prowling around for something to do. 

Baylor’s men had stopped at Mr. 
Arundel’s house near Burke's Station. 
The enemy was nowhere in sight, and 
the warm sunshine of that April day 
soothed us into a dangerous indolence. 
Suddenly, out of nowhere, that Eighth 
Illinois crowd burst upon us, bringing 
confusion with them, and much firing 
of guns and pistols. The Mosby men, 
unprepared for an attack, and many of 
them unarmed, broke for cover. Lieu- 
tenants Carter and Thompson made a 
counter-attack with a handful of our 
men, and held the Federals in check for 
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sufficient time to allow Baylor’s com- 
pany to get into some sort of order. But 
it did not stop the retreat, as our men 
appeared to be rattled. 

Joe Bryan, Jim Wiltshire, Charley 
Dear, Frank Carter, Ed Thompson, 
Captain Baylor, Walter Gosden, and a 
few more of Mosby’s “ blue hen’s chick- 
ens” acted as a sort of rear-guard and 
fought every inch of the way over which 
the Yankees made us retreat. But for 
them there would have been a far dif- 
ferent story to tell, a story that would 
not be pleasant for a partizan historian 
to write. As it was, we were decisively 
beaten. We lost one man wounded and 
four taken prisoners. The Illinois boys 
lost four men wounded and several 
horses killed. 


THE LAST SHOT OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


The rout was kept up as far as Wolf 
Run Shoals, near the old Bull Run bat- 
tlefield. Jim Wiltshire shot the last 
man in the war in Virginia very near 
the spot where the first man was killed 
when the North and the South began 
their great struggle. 

During this running fight, Joe 
Bryan’s horse carried him under a tree, 
the branches of which nearly broke 
Joe’s neck. As it was, he lost his hat 
and had to go bareheaded two days. He 
can afford two hats nowadays, as he is 
one of the most prominent men in Vir- 
ginia, and the owner of the Richmond 
Times-Despatch. 

Some very amusing things occurred 
in that engagement. It appears that 
Charley Dear had made his will the 
night before, and among his legatees 
was Joe Bryan, who was to fall heir to 
some new socks that Dear had lifted 
from a sutler’s wagon. During the 
fight, Dear was thrown from his horse 
and rolled over and over into a gulch, 
with the horse following a close second. 
Joe Bryan afterwards told me that 
while Dear was plunging to almost cer- 
tain death he couldn’t help thinking of 
the priceless socks that would soon be 
his. But Dear escaped alive, and Bryan 
never got his inheritance. Don’t wait 
for dead men’s socks, Joe! 

During the retreat Wiltshire and 
Bryan, riding not far apart, saw one of 


Mosby’s men, Sergeant Mohler, on foot, 
running like a good fellow from the 
enemy. They rode up to him, one on 
each side, and grabbing an arm apiece 
galloped down the road with him until 
they came to a horse, upon which they 
lifted him. Shortly afterward Mohler 
was nabbed and taken prisoner. He al- 
ways declared that if he had been per- 
mitted to go under his own steam he 
would have got away. 


WHERE WAS RODERICK THEN ? 


Walter Gosden, to-day a Richmond 
banker, stopped to pick up a comrade 
whose horse had been shot, but was 
ordered by an officer to get away and 
“save himself.” A Yankee followed 
close on Gosden’s heels and poured out, 
while in full gallop, as extraordinary a 
brand of profanity as was ever heard in 
the South. Every time he reached the 
period of a sentence he banged a pair of 
shots at the fleeing ranger, riddling the 
boy’s clothes, although in no single in- 
stance did a bullet draw blood. We ex- 
pected every minute to see Gosden 
throw up his hands and fall from his 
horse, but he got away, not forgetting 
to empty both of his revolvers at his 
profane pursuer. 

This was the last time we were 
whipped, and the last fight in which 
Mosby’s Partizan Rangers were en- 
gaged. Colonel Mosby was not in it. 
Had he been present its result might 
have been different. Who knows? 

Later, in relating the story of the 
fight to a few Union soldiers, one of 
our men nearly precipitated another 
civil war by foolishly declaring that 
Mosby’s absence saved the Illinois 
crowd from extermination. He de- 
claimed in a dramatic voice: 

Where, where was Roderick then ? 
One blast upon his bugle horn 
Were worth a thousand men! 

These are the most memorable fights 
in which the Federal soldiers got away 
with us. Now that I look back over it 
all, and review the memories of those 
eventful years, I cannot help but feel 
that the defeats we occasionally suffered 
did as much, if not more, than our vic- 
tories to cement the Partizan Rangers 
together in life and death. 


(To be concluded.) 
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The Domestication of Rackenstoe. 


HIS HOUSEKEEPING WITH 


AZALEA, AND ITS SENSATIONAL ENDING. 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD. 


I. 


HEN Thunder City was a Wyo- 
ming mining camp, at the edge 
of the Black Hills, two women spent a 
winter there—the hotel-keeper’s wife 
and her sister, Leslie Adrian. Miss 
Adrian said that she was living in 
Thunder City for the benefit of her 
health, as her brother-in-law was; but 
no one could believe her, for she was 
straight and clear-eyed. One might 
have taken her for a pretty Spaniard 
because of her dark hair and the deep 
red of her cheeks. 

Thunder City was young, and most 
of the miners there were young men. 
It was a good place to be young in. 
The camp lay in a sort of nest among 
the dark, olive-colored hills, timbered 
thick with fir and spruce, and against 
the dazzling sky the sharp line of 
mountain tops was so distinct and 
taut that it almost sang, like a guitar 
string. Through the gulch tumbled 
Spearfish Creek, with its water crisp 


and wholesome as the wonderful air’ 


which the wind swept down in great, 
lung-filling waves from the black peaks. 

There were about two hundred men 
in the settlement, and Miss Adrian had 
a score of proposals of marriage before 
Christmas. Over the first half-dozen 
she cried a little; over the second dozen 
she smiled compassionately; and on 
New Year’s Day, when a deputation 
headed by Chicago Hinkle offered itself 
in a bunch, Miss Adrian laughed out- 
right. 

“T love you all,” she declared. “ How 
can I choose? ” 

“Lady,” suggested Chicago, “ here’s 
a deck of cards. First ace takes you.” 

“ Nonsense! ” she protested. “I love 
you all, but I do not wish to marry any- 
body. I do not love any one of you that 
way. Please understand. You are the 
finest, bravest boys in the whole world, 


and it would make the Queen of Eng- 
land proud to have such friends! ” 

The deputation cheered weakly and 
filed out of the hotel parlor. After it 
had disappeared, Leslie saw young 
Rackenstoe leaning against the door. 

“J—I didn’t know,” she said, “ that 
you were a member of the committee.” 

“JT wasn’t,” answered Rackenstoe. 
“Would you have made a choice if I 
had been?” 

She was very angry. 

“Indeed I would not!” she ex- 
claimed. “And I thought you were a 
gentleman! ” 

“ Mayn’t I come in?” he asked diffi- 
dently. 

“Tt’s a public room, I suppose,” said 
Miss Adrian, turning her back and star- 
ing intently out of the window. 

The fact was that she could see 
Rackenstoe reflected in the glass. He 
was a tall, compactly knit fellow, and 
pleasant to look at, with his frank face 
and joking gray eyes. For all his frank- 
ness, he was something of a mystery. 
He used to read books written in a dia- 
lect which Hinkle pronounced Dutch, . 
which Stitch O’Sullivan identified as 
Digger Indian, and which Rackenstoe, 
cross-examined, affirmed to be the lan- 
guage of certain Eskimo writers, by 
name Homer and Xenophon. Racken- 
stoe had made a strike of pay-dirt which 
assured big money in the spring, and he 
would have been altogether happy if he 
had not been one of Miss Adrian’s sec- 
ond dozen. Nobody, however, could 
have told by his manner that he was 
unhappy in the least. 

“You gave a good reason to those 
boys for not marrying,” said Rackens- 
toe. “You gave none at all to me.” 

“T think that not loving a man is a 
good reason for not marrying him,” re- 
torted Miss Adrian. 

“Yes, that’s what I mean. That 
wasn’t the reason you gave me, was it? ” 

















Leslie wheeled on one foot and 
stamped the other a trifle too hard for 
genuine indignation. Rackenstoe moved 
to the window beside her. 

“1 don’t aim to vex you,” he pleaded. 
“Td die twice over to spare you a min- 
ute’s trouble. You believe that, don’t 
you? Don’t you?” 

Miss Adrian knew well that it was 
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vagrant Canadian in his gaily striped 
blanket coat. Thunder City was the 
quietest camp in the Black Hills, but it 
had its occasions. An uproarious squad 
in front of the Golden West Saloon was 
shooting for a turkey, and a flag in- 
vited all to the house-warming in Cap 
Jenkins’ new shanty. 

“Don’t you realize what it would be 
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‘*Il THOUGHT YOU WERE A GENTLEMAN !” 


true, and her heart quivered in spite of 
her. She was exasperated to find that 
she did not dare to speak at once. 

“So I claim that you ought to give 
me a reason,” said Rackenstoe; “ a rea- 
son for tormenting me—and yourself.” 

“For tormenting myself?” she 
gasped. “Goodness gracious! Do you 
dare to pretend that I love you?” 

“Tm waiting to hear you say you 
don’t.” 

Hif steadfast glance somehow made 
her look away from him, so she turned 
and stared through the window again. 
The wintry air was like crystal. The 
green, swirling creek was fringed by the 
row of cabins, and because it was New 
Year’s Day the street was bright and 
noisy with men—red shirts and blue, 
and half-breeds in Indian finery, and a 
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for you to get—to settle down?” 
queried Miss Adrian, for lack of some- 
thing better to say. “ Do you imagine 
you could give up all this free life and 
try to—to—oh, to be domestic?” 

Rackenstoe smiled good-naturedly. 

“Vm quite in earnest,” she ran on, 
determined to make her point. “ I hon- 
estly mean it. You can’t ever be satis- 
fied with—one companion after this.” 
She waved her hand impetuously at the 
camp. “ Your life has unfitted you for 
quiet and humdrum. Thunder City 
would sneer you out of it. Fancy you at 
the home fireside!” and she laughed 
scornfully. 

“Well, is that your reason?” said 
Rackenstoe. 

“Yes—that’s one of my reasons,” 
maintained Miss Adrian, blushing. 
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“ All right,” concluded Rackenstoe, 
with an inscrutable set to his mouth. 
“Tl start in to put that reason out of 
business.” 

He went to the Golden West, where 
the turkey-shooters were in reminiscent 
session. Max, the bartender, leaned 
over the cigar-case. 

“ Maxie,” Rackenstoe began, “I 
think I saw a cat here yesterday.” 

“Sure thing!” said Max. “Come 
on, Azalea!” 

He scratched the bar with a coin, and 
Azalea jumped up and paraded about 
magnificently among the bottles. She 
was a very handsome cat, and the as- 
sembly was enthusiastic because in the 
mines cats were as rare as good women. 
Captain Jenkins became sentimental. 

“ Promulgates recollections of home 
and folks pretty considerable, that cat 
does,” he observed, stroking Azalea’s 
head with his gnarled forefinger. 
“ Gentlemen, I rise to remark that the 
only cat in Thunder City is a big chief. 
Look at her action—that means a 
Hambletonian streak, I expect. My 
mother had a cat like that. Fill °em up 
again, Max!” 

“How much will you take for her, 
Maxie?” asked Rackenstoe. 

“ Ain’t for sale,” said the barkeeper. 

“Oh, I don’t know—weigh it out;” 
and Rackenstoe tossed a buckskin bag 
on the counter. 

Max weighed the gold dust on his 
scales, and allowed that Azalea was no 
longer his. Thereupon Rackenstoe 
picked her up in his arms. 

“Where bound, brother?” inquired 
Cap Jenkins. 

“T am going,” said Rackenstoe sol- 
emnly, “to set up housekeeping. 
Those of you mavericks who know how 
to behave without offending domestic 
propriety will be permitted to call on 
Azalea and me. Those who don’t know 
can save shoe-leather by not applying.” 





II. 


ArounD the bend of the creek Rack- 
enstoe lived alone in a deserted, roomy 
tool-shed. He had no neighbors. He 
was not seen by Thunder City on the 
day after New Year’s Day, nor on the 
next, and on the third evening of his 
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retirement the camp was in a state of 
mind, for Rackenstoe was a favorite. 
Investigators reported that admittance 
to the tool-shed was denied. 

At noon of the fourth day a six-mule 
team from Deadwood hauled a loaded 
Studebaker wagon to Rackenstoe’s 
shanty, while the observant camp 
gathered. The wagon discharged bales. 
and boxes and crated furniture, and 
Thunder City shouted. Rackenstoe 
worked in grim silence, proffering no 
explanation. When the Studebaker was 
relieved of its contents, he locked his 
door again. McDermot, the _hotel- 
keeper, described this scene to Leslie 
Adrian, who sniffed derisively. She an- 
nounced that she detested men who 
made fun of everything. She was miss- 
ing Rackenstoe, nevertheless. 

Hinkle and Cap Jenkins were the 
first to enter Rackenstoe’s domicile 
after the installation of Azalea as its 
mistress. 

“His tepee,” said Chicago bitterly, 
“has sure got the bridal chamber in the 
Palmer House beat to a pulp. Curtains 
and shiny kedidoes all over, like a sleep- 
ing-car. And there he sets, nursing of 
that dang cat.” 

“ By chowder, gentlemen, if it ain’t 
plumb nauseating!” added Jenkins, 
slapping the bar-rail of the Golden 
West. “You know me—I’m no home- 
wrecker—but if I could disintegrate 
that household peaceable, I’d buy 
wine!” 

“Let’s see,” mused Maxie, with an 
eye to trade. ' 

A Mexican was subsidized who could 
mew astoundingly. After a convincing 
exhibition he was escorted secretly one 
evening to the rear of Rackenstoe’s 
hermitage. It was hoped that Azalea 
might be enticed through some crevice. 
The. talented Mexican performed for 
half an hour, when Rackenstoe stuck 
his head out of a window and fired a 
random rifle shot. 

“ Who’s keeping my family awake? ” 
he demanded. “I fry such folks for 
breakfast;” and the animal impersona- 
tor was discovered by Chicago, trem- 
bling between two boulders in the creek. 

Thunder City was on its mettle. A 
purse having been raised, Cap Jenkins 
went to Deadwood with a gunny sack. 
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He returned, waving the sack triumph- 
antly, but when it was opened the hor- 
rid fact was disclosed that the two tom- 
eats which he had purchased for 
Azalea’s beguilement had committed 
mutual murder on the road. The cap- 
tain, therefore, was compelled to refund 
the subscription, most of which was im- 
mediately spent for cigars at an indig- 
nation meeting in the hotel office. 

“ We'll rope Rackenstoe some night,” 
proposed Stitch O’Sullivan, “ and lynch 
the cat. But there may be (ghooting 
done during them festivities. That 
Rackenstoe, he has a kind of a cussed 
alarming jaw!” 

“What of it?” cried Jenkins. He 
was mad on account of the tom-cats, 
and the boys applauded when he 
mounted a chair. “ Are we all quitters 
in Thunder City?” harangued the cap- 
tain. “Are we going to let this Rack- 
enstoe beat the camp? He sets his fool 
self up as superior to us, gentlemen. He 
prefers his dumb cat to our fascinating 
and instructive society. He makes out 
he’s a family man. Are we going to let 
him get away with any such fluffy East- 
ern idea? I votes no. I votes we scat- 
ter Azalea to the winds of grand old 
Wyoming, and round up Rackenstoe 


‘“‘™HE ONLY CAT IN THUNDER CITY IS A BIG CHIEF!” 











into the Golden West Saloon, where 
every honest miner belongs! ” 

“ Hurray!” yelled Maxie the bar- 
tender. 

“Are you with me?” appealed the 
orator. 

The parlor door opened, and Miss 
Adrian and Mrs. McDermot stood on 
the threshold laughing. The citizens 
took off their hats. 

“T’m with you, Captain Jenkins,” 
said Leslie demurely. 

“That cinches it!” decided Chicago. 

Indeed, the affair assumed the stern 
reality of contest, Rackenstoe against 
the field. The crusade against his do- 
mesticity was eagerly pounced upon by 
the camp during the tedious, snow- 
bound months. 

A traitor must have told Rackenstoe 
about the meeting in the hotel. When 
next he emerged from his cabin, as he 
did occasionally for supplies, he carried 
Azalea on his shoulder secured to his 
wrist by a chain. He carried his forty- 
five, too, with some osentation, and his 
whimsical, dangerous, gray eyes twin- 
kled humorously. 

One morning he had a call from Miss 
Adrian, who was delightful in her 
scarlet jersey and broad sombrero and 
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business-like suit of bronze corduroy. 
The door of Rackenstoe’s cabin was 
open, and he and Azalea were basking 
in the February sunshine on the step. 

“ Mercy!” exclaimed Leslie, peering 
in. “ You’ve enough furniture and 
trappings for a house! ” 

“T shall build a house for us next 
summer,” said he. 

“For us?” 

“For Azalea and me. Not here, but 
up on the head-waters of the creek. It 
is a very beautiful place for a house. 
Old man Tuttle and his wife are living 
there now in a log hut, holding down 
the claim for me. Please don’t adver- 
tise that—I shall tell no one but you, 
for reasons of my own. An architect 
fellow in Cheyenne has made plans for 
my new house. Azalea likes them.” 

Miss Adrian rolled a bit of ice under 
her toe. 

“Don’t you think you are extremely 
absurd?” she said. “ Extremely un- 
reasonable ? ” 

“No more so than some others,” he 
hinted. “I’m not anxious to be un- 
reasonable, but when it’s the fash- 
ion x 

“ My brother-in-law says that they 
miss you in Thunder City.” 

“They do, I suppose. Sometimes 
they happen up here as if by accident, 
but really to induce me to give up 
Azalea.” 

“Oh, if you think anybody cares! ” 

Miss Adrian’s eyes gleamed indig- 
nantly, and she returned to the camp 
with her cheeks ablaze. They were still 
flushed when she met Chicago on the 
plank sidewalk. 

“Mr. Hinkle,” she said, “if Mr. 
Rackenstoe left his cabin and that pre- 
posterous cat, and went away for a few 
hours, could you gi 

“ We could,” agreed Chicago prompt- 
ly. “ Got a plan, lady?” 

“Yes, I’m going to—well, I won’t 
explain it.” 

She was rather ashamed of the 
scheme until she had assured herself for 
perhaps half a hundred times that the 
whole transaction was a joke. Never- 
theless, she took nobody completely 
into her confidence. 

The next day was sour and leaden. 
At noon, Rackenstoe, bending over his 
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stove, was accosted by a little Indian 
boy from the doorway. 

“Woman give,” said the boy, and 
produced a grimy scrap of paper from 
his mitten. 

Rackenstoe read the sprawling words, 
addressed to him. 

“My man hurt his leg,” they ran. 
“T can’t leave him, and we want grub 
bad. Come up to-day quick, and no 
more at present from yours till death, 
Mrs. Tuttle.” 

Rackenstoe pursed his lips. 

“Women give this?” he asked the 
boy. “ Where?” 

“No spik,” said the youngster, wav- 
ing his arm vaguely. 

“All right. You good Injun,” said 
Rackenstoe. 

He administered hot biscuit and 
brown sugar to the messenger, who de- 
parted joyously, and Rackenstoe dis- 
cussed the message with Azalea. It 
might be a trick—but what if it were 
not? The decisive argument was that 
he had not disclosed his employment 
of the Tuttles to the camp. Besides, the 
handwriting of the letter was unmistak- 
ably feminine. To fail a woman in need 
was not a thing to take chances on. 
Rackenstoe strapped a pack of provi- 
sions on his shoulders, and prepared 
Azalea for the tramp over the divide. 

But on his threshold he observed the 
weather. If there should be warm rain, 
unbinding the drifts on the hills, he and 
Azalea were not likely to enjoy the ex- 
pedition. Having resolved to go, he 
might as well make a thorough job of it, 
he thought, and go unincumbered. He 
had recently screwed an elaborate loek 
on the stout door. 

Rackenstoe barred the shutters, 
turned the key on Azalea, and set out, 
avoiding the camp carefully. He did 
not know that a new acquisition in 
Thunder City was Pete Snevlin, whose 
over-brilliant record as a negotiator of 
difficult locks in San Francisco had 
caused him to migrate. 

After supper-time Miss Adrian, look- 
ing between the window-curtains of her 
room, saw a strange procession. In the 
van marched Captain Jenkins, bearing 
a torch which sputtered angrily in the 
sticky drizzle of rain. Close behind him 
came Chicago, who held on high an old 
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bird-cage, wherein cowered a 
bedraggled cat. Exultant citi- 
zens trooped delightedly in the 
rear. Miss Adrian swung her 
handkerchief. 

“Speech! Speech!” roared 
Chicago, but the young lady 
only laughed and the cortége 
splashed on through the mud 
to the Golden West. 

McDermot was at her elbow. 

“It’s no evening for a cele- 
bration,” the said. “ There’ll 
be trouble before sunrise.” 

“Why?” Miss Adrian in- 
quired. 

“The creeks will sing to- 
night. They drown people 
sometimes. Now don’t worry, 
Leslie, for heaven’s sake,” 
continued McDermot, seeing 
the trouble in her eyes. “ This 
camp is safe as a church. It’s 
only the men up in the hills 
who ought to watch out.” 

“ At the head of Spearfish, 
for instance?” 

“Yes. I wouldn’t choose to 
be at the head of Spearfish 
now!” 

McDermot gave a_ second 
glance at her pale face. 





II. 
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IN THE VAN MARCHED CAPTAIN JENKINS, BEARING A TORCH. 


Lesiiz went down-stairs 
slowly, and posted herself on the dark 
porch outside the office windows. The 
drizzle had grown into a steady down- 
pour, and Spearfish Creek sullenly 
grumbled, like an ill-tempered young 
giant bragging of his strength. 

Miss Adrian’s shame clogged her 
spirit. After all, her fears for Rackens- 
toe might be imaginary. Her pride 
would not allow her now to make a 
hysterical confession. She twisted her 
fingers and listened, hidden by the 
shadow, to the buzz inside the hotel. 
The office was thronged with miners, 
gleefully anticipating Rackenstoe’s re- 
turn after his mysterious absence. 

“Tf he stops in here first,” said Stitch 
O’Sullivan, “ let’s rub it into him. Don’t 
tell him the cat’s in a cracker-box un- 
der Maxie’s bar. Him and his happy 
home! ” : 





“ We'll learn him, gentlemen, for to 
buck antagonistic to this camp,” snort- 
ed Jenkins. “ He will eat crow, this de- 
spiser of Western institutions.” 

“ Where’s he at?” asked one. “ What 
made him quit riding herd? ” 

“Ain’t an idee,” said Chicago. 
“But,” he added significantly, “ always 
trust a female woman for a foxy game.” 

Miss Adrian smothered a little moan. 
For a wild moment she was on the point 
of telling her plot and its hazardous 
consequence. And then Rackenstoe 
limped into the office. He dragged one 
foot wearily, but confronted by the 
jeering faces he braced himself with an 
effort and smiled back at them. At 
sight of him, so defiant and manful, 
something in Leslie’s breast stirred and 
throbbed victoriously. 

“Well,” said he, “ you honest folks 
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‘‘GENTLEMEN, I’M OBLIGED TO you!” 


have played it on me this time. I con- 
gratulate you. It was a smart, clean 
trick!” 

Cap Jenkins, pushed forward as 
spokesman by the jostling semicircle, 
did not understand. 

“Been home?” he inquired. 

“No, I haven’t been home yet,” re- 
plied Rackenstoe pleasantly. “ You all 
know where I’ve been right enough. 
You'll be glad to know, too, that I got 
tossed in the freshet and sprained my 
ankle. I suppose my cabin’s been 
looted. Men who’ll forge a woman’s 
name to a lying letter will do ’most any- 
thing. But if my cat’s harmed = 

“Steady about forging and lying!” 
advised Jenkins. “ You'd better get 
back to your vine-covered cottage and 
cool down. We'll escort you!” 

“Good night,” said Rackenstoe, and 
staggered out. 

He was worse hurt than anybody sus- 
pected. He made his way with difficulty 
among the puddles, keeping his eyes 
down, and never seeing the girl who had 
found her heart and who fluttered 
through the darkness many yards 
ahead of him. When he descried his 











window glimmering in 
the rain, he was puzzled. 

“ Oh, well, they’ve left 
a lamp to light the wreck- 
age,” he  soliloquized. 
“So kind of them—and 
of her!” 

A long streamer of 
black cloth was tied to 
the door handle. Rack- 
enstoe shook the broken 
lock and entered. 

“He seen the mourn- 
ing emblem,” whispered 
Cap Jenkins, crouching 
and soaked behind a 
boulder. “He spotted 
that token of bereave- 
ment!” 

“He’s done gone in,” 
said Chicago. “ Keep 
your shirt on. There’ll 
be doings presently ;” and 
he signaled with a lan- 
tern to the dripping mi- 
ners who had formed an 
excited cordon around 
the tool-shed. 

O’Sullivan swore gently. 

“T’m a getting everlastingly wet, 
Hinkle,” he murmured. 

“Same here,” observed Jenkins. 
“ Fun is fun, but rheumatism be - 

“ Hush your noise, can’t you? He’s 
coming out. See the door move? Now, 
all up and give him a yell!” 

“ Whoop-ee!” screamed Hinkle. 
“ Hip, hip—what the—who in gosht’ al- 
mighty is that?” 

Framed in the doorway were two 
figures instead of one. 

“ Gentlemen, I’m obliged to you,” ac- 
knowledged Rackenstoe. “Come back 
with us to the hotel, and I’ll do what’s 
proper. You’ve got Azalea—but I won’t 
miss her, as soon as we can haul a par- 
son to the camp!” 

Miss Adrian clasped his arm in both 
of hers. 

“Tt’s a queer announcement,” she 
sighed happily. 

Thunder City, however, was schooled 
to comprehend queer things with readi- 
ness, and Chicago bared his head. 

“We're good losers,” he shouted 
heroically. “ We'll cheer you just the 


same, both of you. Hip, hip!” 


























The Significant Appendix of Broadnax. 


HOW DULCIE ALLISON, PROBATIONER, FOUND HER TRUE VOCATION. 


BY MARGARET 


I. 


vere appendix is in some surgeon’s 

collection, isn’t it? No one is safe 
nowadays, when half the doctors have 
a fad for collections of this kind. Let 
one get an inkling that yours is an inter- 
esting specimen, and there’s no hope 
for you. If you do not have it removed, 
you live in apprehension and terror, 
while your friend tells you how many 
pounds he has gained since the excision. 

Broadnax had postponed the opera- 
tion because he was busy, and he was 
accustomed to arrange his engagements 
to suit his convenience. What could 
have been more annoying, therefore, 
than to be seized with a violent attack of 
appendicitis in a Southern town where 
he had expected business to detain him 
but a few hours? The physician empha- 
sized his good fortune in that Dr. Fel- 
lowes’ private sanatorium was just 
across the street from the hotel, and 
that Fellowes was the most successful 
surgeon in the State. 

Broadnax remembered it indistinctly 
as he opened his eyes and glanced 
around the small, white room. Vaguely 
he recalled the smell of ether, the icy 
sensation when some had dropped on 
his neck; vaguely he was conscious of 
present pain. Everything seemed 
merged into the background by the in- 
tensity of the thirst that consumed him. 

“ Water!” he gasped. 

The nurse rose quietly and touched 
a button. A young girl brought in a tiny 
medicine glass with an infinitesimal 
dose of hot water that barely moistened 
his tongue. When he begged for more, 
the older woman told him that he must 
not talk, and that he should have some 
more in another hour. It was a terrible 
hour of pain, nausea, and ever-growing 
thirst, which was rewarded in the end 
by a repetition of the minute dose of hot 
water. 


BUSBEE SHIPP. 


“You are to have nice cold water 
next time,” the girl told him.soothingly. 
“T’m to go on duty here now, Miss 
Parker.” 

Dulcie Allison was still a probationer, 
and Broadnax was her first “ operative 
case.” He raved between the hour-apart 
doses of water or albumen, until the 
poor child was alternately coaxing him 
or half crying from sympathy. She 
went out to ask the doctor to increase 
the amount, and was told, somewhat 
curtly, to follow the orders as charted. 
The man’s disappointment when she re- 
turned was more than she could bear. 
His parched tongue was hanging from 
his mouth, dry and corrugated, his eyes 
besought her like a dumb animal’s. 

With a shaking hand she poured out 
three times the directed quantity. 

“Take it. If you die, I’ve killed 
you!” 

Eagerly he gulped it down, and then 
he noticed that the nurse’s eyes were 
shut tight and her lips were moving. 

“ What are you doing?” 

“T was praying that it wouldn’t hurt 
you,” she replied candidly. 

He turned his face to hide a smile, 
and at last dropped off to sleep. 

“The worst of your troubles are 
over,” was Dulcie’s greeting one morn- 
ing. “This is your fourth day, and 
you’re to have nice broths instead of 
the albumen you hate so. You look ever 
so much better—all but your nose,” she 
added, disapprovingly inspecting that 
member. “ Did the night nurse forget 
to wash it? ” 

With a galling recollection of how 
that Amazon had scrubbed him from 
turret to foundation stone, he gruffly 
replied that his face had been washed. 

“ Well, it has a long streak of smut.” 
She damped a rag and washed it off, and 
then found further cause for dissatisfac- 
tion. “I don’t like the way she parts 
your hair; it’s nearly down to your ear. 
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There! That’s where you part it gener- 
ally, isn’t it? That shows the pretty 
gray streak.” She unpinned a bunch 
of violets from her belt. “ Aren’t these 
sweet? Miss Manning, the head nurse 
—she’s an angel!—looks after the hot- 
beds, so that we can have them for the 
patients.” 

She pinned it just under Broadnax’ 
chin, surveyed the result critically, and 
changed it to the left side. She was as 
impersonal, as unconscious as a little 
girl dressing a doll, and the experience 
was so novel to the grave, taciturn man 
that he felt distinctly amused. 

“She’s a pretty child, though her 
eyes are too big for her face,” he 
thought. 

“Why don’t you wear a cap like the 
others?” he asked, more from idleness 
than curiosity. 

“JT shall wear one ina month.” From 
her pride you might have thought she 
was speaking of a ducal coronet. “I’m 
a probationer. I’ve finished five months 
of my time. Youw’re the first operative 
case I’ve had, that’s why I’m so pleased 
that you’re doing beautifully. Is there 
anything you want—no, don’t answer 
yet, your thermometer hasn’t been in 
long enough.” 

When it was removed he said: 

“T should like never to be bothered 
with one of those things again.” 

The next time she took his tempera- 
ture, the long five-minute “ smoke ” was 
reduced to sixty seconds. 

“Tsn’t that better?” she asked glee- 
fully. “I bought a thermometer for 
myself, and it takes only one minute to 
register! ” 

It certainly was an improvement, and 
he thanked her heartily. To his sur- 
prise, therefore, the next morning she 
used the five-minute infliction again. 

“ Why, where’s your new one?” 

“ Broken,” was the brief reply. 

“What a pity! It must have been 
very brittle.” 

Now Dulcie was an honest little soul, 
and she couldn’t be unfair even to a 
thermometer. 

“Not so very brittle,” she confessed. 
“T threw it on the floor and stamped on 
it. Dr. Fellowes told me I mustn’t use 
it any more, that it wasn’t a reliable 
make; and you had liked it so much, and 
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I was so disappointed! I couldn’t help 
breaking it—could you? ” she appealed. 

“T’m positive I should have done just 
as you did.” 

The picture of himself wreaking ven- 
geance upon a thermometer struck 
Broadnax as being so ridiculous that he 
laughed aloud. 

His acquaintances in Butte, Montana, 
would have been surprised to hear how 
often he laughed during the days in 
which he was slowly traveling toward 
convalescence. Dulcie was an excellent 
mimic, and Broadnax soon knew pa- 
tients and nurses through her good- 
natured portrayals. One day she was 
telling him of the man who had imme- 
diately preceded him in Room No. 8: 

“He used to ring his bell every few 
minutes, and when I’d come, he would 
say, ‘ Ain’t you a fergettin’ me? Seems 
to me it’s *bout time fur me ter have 
medicine or somethin’.” I’d tell him 
there wasn’t anything for him to take 
for two hours. ‘ Waal, bring me a glass | 
o water.’ I would get it, but before I 
could get across the hall he would ring 
again. ‘ Cain’t I have some lemonade? 
The water don’t seem to squench my 
thirst. Put in mighty leetle lemon and 
fo’ lumps o’ sugar.’ He drank it, and 
actually, while I was washing the glass, 
his bell rang violently. ‘ Seems like that 
lemonade ain’t a settin ’well. *Fraid you 
didn’t get it exact. S’pose you ask the 
doctor to have a look at me? I don’t 
b’lieve I'll ever get well.’ I told him that 
he was nearly well already. ‘But ’m a 
feelin’ so restless! I’m ’fraid it’s a 
sign!’ ” 

She conveyed the whining drawl to 
perfection, and Broadnax laughed in 
spite of his annoyance. 

“It’s abominable for a child like you 
to be subjected to the whims of any old 
jay that happens to come to the hos- 
pital.” 

“The funniest part was when his 
brother came to see him,” continued 
Dulcie. “He said to me, ‘ Cain’t you 
pet Bud a leetle? Bud’s used ter git a 
lot of pettin’, and he’s pow’ful lone- 
some!’ ” 

“Tmpudent puppy! ” growled Broad- 
nax under his breath. 

* Do say it out loud, whatever it is! ” 
urged Dulcie. “ You so seldom say any- 
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thing at all, you know. I won’t have any 
stories about you to tell my next No. 8 
I’ll just have to show how you looked.” 

With the accuracy of a snapshot, 
Broadnax saw his expression—delicately 
emphasized, perhaps. His inward pro- 
test at being ill, the annoyance, the 
boredom of it—for a moment it all 
flashed into the girl’s face. It was more 
potent than a lecture on the duty of 
cheerfulness, and the man felt as if he 
had hardly done his share toward ma- 
king the days pass easily for the little 
nurse who was always trying to wheedle 
him into good humor. 

He put out his hand. 

“Ym going to behave better in the 
future. Will you shake on it?” 


II. 


SrvcE her audience was more appre- 
ciative, it behooved Dulcie to, put forth 
all her powers of entertaining. Broad- 
nax liked to hear her read in her clear, 
pleasant voice, and he liked better to 
hear her talk. He knew women who 
fenced skilfully with words; he knew 
others who used them at will as a light, 
tantalizing veil or as an impenetrable 
screen. Dulcie’s effort was to express 
her innocent, happy thoughts as simply 
and frankly as she could. 

When Broadnax was restless and 
wakeful, she would offer to sing him to 
sleep. Very low, that the sound might 
not reach the hall, she would sing plain- 
tive plantation melodies or funny darky 
songs, old enough, but new to. her lis- 
tener. Sometimes she would slip into a 
medley of lullabies, lightly patting him 
with measured beats. 

If the members of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Butte had been told that 
a girl of eighteen was patting John 
Broadnax to sleep to the accompani- 
ment of “By, Baby Bunting,” they 
would have considered it too bold a lie 
to be interesting. 

One night, when she was very tired, 
she sang herself to sleep instead of her 
patient, and her head rested against 
the edge of the bed for ten unconscious 
minutes. When the night nurse offered 
to straighten up his bed, Broadnax in- 
sisted that it was all right, and he lay for 
a long time, very wide awake, with his 
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hand on the dented place that showed 
where the little dark head had rested. 

He was gaining strength rapidly now, 
and he sat up in a wheeled chair for a 
longer period each day. One morning 
Dulcie came swiftly in, her face aglow 
and smiling. In her arms she held a six- 
months baby, whose round, pink cheek 
showed traces of tears. 

“Isn’t he a darling? All the nurses 
were crowding around him in the hall 
and scaring him to death, and he 
reached out his precious little arms to 
me. His mother is here in the sanato- 
rium, and she has brown eyes, too. I 
think you believe I’m she, don’t you, 
sweetest ?” 

She laughed and cooed at the baby, 
who evidently approved of her highly, 
for he thrust his fat little fist into her 
eye, and caught at her curls, and gurgled 
delightedly. They played together, 
happy as lovers, while the ticking of the 
clock seemed less loud to Broadnax 
than the pounding of his heart. Had he 
ever been fool enough to think her eyes 
“too big for her face” ? They were 
great wells of love and light and infinite 
tenderness! He had never seen any- 
thing so beautiful, so unconscious, as 
the girl’s happy absorption in the child. 

“ Miss Allison!” The nurse in charge 
of the floor entered with a light knock. 
“ Miss Allison, the head nurse wishes to 
speak to you immediately! I will take 
the baby.” 

That youngster protested against the 
change with all the might of lungs and 
fists. 

When Dulcie came back, she looked 
more crestfallen than Broadnax had 
ever seen her look before. 

“ What’s the matter, child? ” 

“Why, I shouldn’t have brought 
Tommy in here. I told Miss Manning 
that the rules didn’t forbid us to take 
babies into patients’ rooms, but she said 
there were things a nurse ought to know 
by instinct. Then I told her about the 
time I disobeyed the doctor and gave 
you more water than he directed, and I 
asked her to tell him. I always meant 
to confess just as soon as you were well, 
but I was afraid to do it before, because 
they might not have allowed me to nurse 
you. Dear Miss Manning said: ‘ Oh, 
Dulcie, Dulcie!’ and her eyes filled up 
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with tears. She told me to go back to my 
work, but she looked dreadfully both- 
ered.” 

“ And that is what troubles you? ” he 
asked, caring little enough about Miss 
Manning’s worries, but very greatly 
about Dulcie’s. 

“Yes, that and—that’s all,” she fin- 
ished lamely. There was a pause, and 
then she said: “I heard the doctor say 
that you could leave to-morrow.” 

The obvious connection between her 
disjointed sentences gave Broadnax 
courage to say: 

“ But you couldn’t get ready as soon 
as that, could you, sweetheart? I’m not 
going to Montana without you. I can’t 
live without you anywhere, and I shan’t 
attempt it. So if you won’t go away with 
me, I shall have to stay in your hospital 
and be ‘ No. 8’ to the end of the chap- 
ter!” 

She was silent, but her eyes, half 
frightened, half appealing, her lips, 
wholly sweet and tremulous and touched 
with a new gravity, drew out all the 
latent tenderness in the man’s nature. 

“ My precious little girl, do you think 
you could care in the least for me? 
There are nearly twenty years between 
us, and to me they have been harsh and 
bitter years. Perhaps they have left me 
too dull to win the love of a happy 
child like you. If you could trust me 
with your life—love me a_ very 
little ‘5 

His voice broke, but he had chosen 
the appeal that opened every door of 
Dulcie Allison’s warm heart. 

It was perhaps an hour later, when 
Miss Allison, probationer, returned to 
the present with a gasp of dismay. 

“Oh, I forgot your tonic! You ought 
to have had it long ago.” 

“You gave it to me,” declared Broad- 
nax. “ I’ve felt like a different man ever 
since. But since you mention it, I do 
feel the immediate need of another 
dose.” 

“You know I didn’t mean that! ” ex- 
claimed Dulcie, coloring so prettily that 
it was difficult for Broadnax not to re- 
peat the misdemeanor. “ To-morrow my 
probation ends, and I should be a real 
nurse, if it wasn’t for you. I forgot all 
about my vocation! ” 

Dulcie, in her letters, never spoke of 
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‘reer,” or her 












her “nursing”; it was respectfully 
alluded to as her “ calling,” her “ ca- 
“ vocation.” 

“ Never mind, I’ve become so accus- 
tomed to playing invalid that whenever 
you feel the need of dosing and dicta- 
ting, I'll knock off work and let you prac- 
tise on me!” 

A cloud gathered on Dulcie’s frank 
face. 

“ Tt isn’t my career, because I care so 
much more for you than for my work, 
but it’s what the work was meant to do. 
I had plans of helping mother with the 
education of the other girls. You see, 
I’m the oldest.” 

“ How much could you make a year by 
nursing ? ” asked Broadnax, the business 
man for the moment uppermost. 

Dulcie began to calculate, counting 
on Broadnax’ fingers. 

“ But you added that before,” he ex- 
claimed. 

“ Certainly I have. I always add col- 
umns three times, and then take the best 
two out of three. It’s more likely to be 
right.” 

Broadnax, properly snubbed, was 
silent before this new method of com- 
putation. At last Dulcie announced, 
with awe and pride, what her earnings 
might be, “if she always had engage- 
ments, and never was ill.” 

“On our wedding-day, I'll arrange 
it so that five times that amount will be 
paid your mother annually. Of course 
we'll see to the girls’ education, and any- 
thing else you want to do for them. It 
will be only fair, when I rob them of this 
financial prop,” he said, laughingly pat- 
ting the curly head. 

Dulcie looked at him in open-eyed 
amazement. 

“ But I thought you were very poor! ” 
she gasped. 

That she had believed it was poverty 
which he had asked her to share, and 
that she had been willing to share it, was 
immeasurably sweet to the man who had 
known the bitterness of being sought 
after for his money, by men and by 
women. 

“Why did you think so? ” he asked. 

Dulcie blushed to the roots of her 
hair, and hung her head. 

“Tell me,” he insisted, lifting her 
face between his hands. 























“It was because of your—your—pa- 
jamas,” she faltered. “ They were such 
hideous colors, I thought you must have 
had to pick them up at bargain sales! I 
didn’t know anybody could buy such 
frightfully ugly things unless he was so 
poor that he was just obliged to do it!” 
Broadnax laughed as heartily at 
Dulcie’s apologetic face as at her reason- 
ing. 
“My man buys them for me. I have 
never noticed the colors. Now listen to 
all the plans I’m submitting for your ap- 
proval, sweetheart.” 


III. 


Dr. FELLOWES was walking back and 
forth in his study, always a sign of un- 
usual agitation with him. Miss Man- 
ning’s calm face looked suspiciously 
splotched. 

“That was why I urged you to give 
her an operative case,” she was saying. 
“JT thought the responsibility would 
develop Dulcie. I don’t think she real- 
izes the gravity of this offense. We have 
overlooked so many small breaches of 
discipline! ” 

“ Deliberately to change my orders, in 
the face of the written chart, and my 
spoken emphasis of it! There is no help 
for it, Miss Manning, she must be dis- 
missed.” 

“Yes, I know,” the head nurse as- 
sented sadly; “ there is no other course 
possible. But you cannot imagine how it 
distresses me, doctor.” 

“Can’t I?” snapped the doctor. 
“ Wasn’t her father my oldest friend? 
Haven’t I promised his widow that I 
would do anything for her or her chil- 
dren? So I would, so I would, but I can- 
not in common honesty continue a nurse 
who violates every rule of her profes- 
sion. Mrs. Allison told me that Dulcie 
was a ‘born nurse,’ that she doctored 
every lame animal and petted every sick 
child in the community.” 

“IT think she has great maternal in- 
stinct,” said Miss Manning thought- 
fully, “and they mistook it for the gift 
of nursing.” 

“She is just a child; she belongs in a 
day nursery, not a hospital,” returned 
the doctor, striding up and down the 
room more vigorously than ever, so that 
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Dulcie ran into him when she rushed 
into the room like a small whirlwind, 
forgetting to knock, as usual. 

She flung herself on her knees, bury- 
ing her face in Miss Manning’s lap. 
Physician and nurse looked at each 
other in dismay. 

“ Dear, sweet Miss Manning, don’t 
think it’s a dreadful backdown in me to 
give up my career when you've talked 
so beautifully about it! But I’ve prom- 
ised to go to Montana with—him! And 
you are to come to see us often, and so 
are you, dear Dr. Fellowes! He is wait- 
ing to speak to you, doctor, because he 
wants to build that new annex you’ve 
been wishing for, as a sort of thank- 
offering for me—for your skill in saving 
his life, I mean,” she hastily corrected 
herself, remembering that she had sug- 
gested that amendment to Broadnax. 

Doctor and nurse exchanged glances. 
Amusement at the unexpected dénoue- 
ment was swallowed in relief. 

“Dear child,” said Miss Manning 
caressingly, “I think you’ve exchanged 
your career for your real vocation! ” 


TV. 


“ WHat do you think of that appen- 
dix? ” asked Dr. Fellowes of his new as- 
sistant. 

“ Hardly so interesting as this gan- 
grenous specimen.” 

“ That depends on the point of view,” 
said the doctor, deliberating. “ Now this 
appendix was the direct means of ex- 
tricating me from the most disagreeable 
situation I had ever faced, and of. build- 
ing and equipping the annex which 
you’ve been admiring. On the other 
hand, it’s giving me an immense amount 
of annoyance just now, for if this appen- 
dix was not on my shelf, my head nurse 
would be in her place instead of in Mon- 
tana. I had a letter this morning, ask- 
ing if she might stay a month longer, 
as Broadnax insisted on her waiting to 
see whether the boy’s eyes are not turn- 
ing brown.” 


“What nonsense! ”- exclaimed the 


young man sympathetically. “ What an- 
swer did you give?” 

Dr. Fellowes looked fierce. 

“T wired her to stay. I hope his eyes 
will be as brown as Dulcie’s 
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Guarding the Gateway of New York. 


BY RUTHERFORD CORBIN. 


WHAT MILITARY SCIENCE HAS DONE AND IS DOING TO MAKE 
THE AMERICAN METROPOLIS IMPREGNABLE AGAINST ATTACK— 
THE FORMIDABLE MODERN FORTS THAT WOULD CONFRONT 
A HOSTILE FLEET THREATENING THE CHIEF CITY AND PORT 


OF THE NEW WORLD. 


UIETLY but vigorously and thor- * 


oughly the army has gone about 
strengthening the defenses of New 
York harbor, along the lines of a sys- 
tematic plan adopted many years ago. 
There is still much to be done, but as it 
stands the American metropolis may be 
pronounced absolutely impregnable 
against any force which any foreign 
power could send against it. When the 
scheme of defense is finished, it will be 
strong enough to defy the combined 
fleets of the world. 

This has cost money, and will cost 
more, but the charge is not excessive 
when we regard it as an insurance upon 
the vast riches of New York. Harbor 
forts are like a “gun” in Arizona— 
when you need them, you “need them 
bad.” The ugly bundles of mechanism 
which form the modern high-power dis- 
appearing gun, and the unlovely scars 
in the earth behind which it hides, do 
not make such ornamental pictures as 
the castellated defenses of olden times, 
but a day may come when they will be 
the most important things in the world 
to the community they protect. 


WAR’S CHANGED ASPECT. 


The pride and panoply of war has be- 
come a thing of the past. Fighting is a 
fierce, grim business now; and the only 
business in which advertisement has 
ceased to be a factor. Even the Amer- 
ican army blue has gone. It made the 
men it clothed too distinct from the 
background of the green or brown or 
gray of the landscape. An army board 
spent several months testing every prac- 
ticable color and every method of con- 
struction to find the uniform which pre- 
sented the least possible contrast to its 


- 


surroundings. The result was the selec- 
tion of the olive drab in which Uncle 
Sam’s soldiers are now clothed. Ata 
thousand yards a column of men in blue 
shows distinctly to the naked eye. A 
similar body clad in olive drab is prac- 
tically invisible at that distance with- 
out a powerful glass. 

The incidents of the Spanish War are 
so well remembered that it is scarcely 
necessary to recall the contrast between 
the black powder of the old Springfield 
rifles used by our volunteers and the 
smokeless “ Krags” of the regulars. 
The troops which formed the maneu- 
vering corps at Manassas last summer 
were all armed with the improved rifle, 
which shoots only smokeless powder. 
The great guns in the forts around New 
York abandoned smoke powder six 
years ago. 


THE DISAPPEARING GUN. 


During the past decade, every govern- 
ment in the world has been experiment- 
ing with the disappearing carriage for 
the larger guns. The merits of the de- 
vice are to a certain extent a matter of 
controversy, but it is safe to say that 
the United States has brought it to the 
highest degree of perfection attained 
anywhere. The carriage in use in our 
coast defenses is the product of the 
mechanical genius of two officers of our 
ordnance department, Generals Buf- 
fington and Crozier. Its working is 
easily understood from the engraving 
on page 513. In its first position, the 
gun is swung low behind the rampart. 
It is loaded and sighted while in that 
position, being entirely invisible to the 
enemy, and protected from their fire. 
A mechanical device lifts the gun and 
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just the second 
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instantly bring- 
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the pietur- 
esque ramparts 
marked = with 
-tone port-holes 
and black can- 
yon muzzles are 
equally obsolete. The old south battery 
at Governor’s Island, which in the war 
of 1812 covered the approach to Brook- 
lvn and Manhattan Island, is being 
turned into a elub for the soldiers and 
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THE OLD SOUTH BATTERY ON GOVERNOR'S iSLAND, NEW YORK HARBOR——-THESE 
OBSOLETE MUZZL"u-LOADING GUNS WOULD 
AGAINST MODERN WAR-SHIPS. 
POWERFUL 
DISTANCE FROM 


BE USELESS FOR DEFENSE 
NEW YORK IS NOW GUARDED 
BATTERIES AT A GREATER 

THE CITY. 


the post bakery, and children play 
about its stern portcullis. 

The modern army’s effort is to be as 
inconspicuous as possible. Soldiers clad 
in invisible uniforms fight with invis- 

















officers of the garrison. The old main ible cannon charged with invisible 
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armament, but hide it. There is no 
prettier sight in the harbor of New 
York than the green ramparts of Fort 
Hamilton, at the Narrows. There is not 
a gun to be seen, and yet, crouching 
grim and silent behind the grass-grown 
embankments are the great rifles of the 
most powerful battery in the western 
hemisphere. A call of a bugle, a rush 
of men into the covered trench behind, 
a whir of electricity, and the scarp 
would bristle with the black muzzles, to 
fill the Lower Bay with a hail of shells, 
each capable of hitting a battle-ship at 
six miles or more. 

INNER AND OUTER RINGS OF DEFENSE. 

Both entrances to New York harbor 
are covered by two fire zones. On the 
north the city is still further protected 
by the fortifications which block the 
entrance from the Atlantic Ocean into 
Long Island Sound. A chain of seven 
forts stretches along the coast from 
Fort Rodman, near New Bedford, to 
Fort Trumbull, at New London; while 
Fort Wright and Fort Terry stand on 
the islands that divide the fairway of 
the Sound into comparatively narrow 
channels, easily commanded by the guns 
of the forts. 

Should an enemy’s fleet get into the 
Sound—a feat which, by the way, our 
North Atlantic Squadron was unable to 
do in the maneuvers of two years ago— 
it would still find its way to New York 
effectually barred. The northern ap- 
proach to the metropolis is protected by 
heavy batteries at Forts Slocum, 
Schuyler, and Totten. Fort Slocum is 
located on David’s Island, which lies in 
front of New Rochelle, and the guns of 
this, the prettiest of the harbor forts, 
sweep clear into the entrance of Long 
[sland Sound. Five miles nearer the 
city, where the East River properly be- 
gins, are Schuyler and Totten, stern 
sentinels at New York’s gateway. 
These stand on either side of the chan- 
nel, Fort Schuyler a few miles from 
West Chester, and Fort Totten just be- 
low Whitestone, on Long Island. 

At Fort Totten is located the United 
States Engineer School of Submarine 
Defense, and here, in time of war, would 
he the main torpedo field of the north- 
ern entrance. The range of the guns 
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from Schuyler and Totten reaches into 
the channel beyond Slocum, so that an 
attacking fleet, as it made its way along 
the deep-water channel, would be under 
fire for ten or twelve miles—an ordeal 
that no vessel could hope to survive, 


NEW YORK’S MAIN GATEWAY. 


This thorough protection of the 
northern approach—made doubly dan- 
gerous to an enemy by the difficulty of 
navigation—throws the chief burden 
of defensive preparation upon the 
southern fire zone, created by the guns 
at Forts Hamilton, Wadsworth, and 
Hancock. Cutting the clear channel 
into New York harbor from the At- 
lantic Ocean, there are only these three 
forts to put out of action, and the great 
city would lie at the mercy of a hostile 
fleet. But they are not ordinary forts. 
Every resource known to the science of 
war has been called into service to make 
them impregnable. A battle-ship fleet, 
entering ship by ship, in the long, thin 
line necessitated by the comparative 
narrowness of the channel, would for 
fifteen miles be exposed to the fire of 
twenty great guns. Moreover, it could 
not navigate the channel except on the 
supposition that the mines strung from 
the Romer Shoals to the Narrows failed 
to work. And the naval campaign about 
Port Arthur has shown how terribly 
destructive are these deadly implements 
of warfare. 

Even without mines or forts, the 
winding course might well puzzle the 
pilots of an attacking fleet; for of 
course the buoys that now mark the 
fairway would be removed if hostile 
visitors were expected. With every pre- 
caution, an ocean liner sometimes runs 
aground on her way in or out of the 
harbor; and the fate of an enemy’s war- 
ship that lay stranded and helpless in 
such a position can easily be imagined. 

As the small map on page 516 shows, 
the channel runs close under the guns 
of Fort Haneock, and then, bending 
sharply northward, enters the narrow 
gateway between Forts Hamilton and 
Wadsworth. A new and more direct 
channel is now being dredged, which 
will pass Fort Hancock at a considerably 
greater distance. When this is opened, 
which will not be for several years, it is 
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defense 
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Ft. Schuyler} 





Here, Colonel 


typical 


under 
Greenough, 
modern fighting man who 


a 


does things out of his 
own brain and with his 
own hands, the artillery 
of the United 
States army is construct- 
ing its finest fort. It is a 
fine one already, but a 
scheme of improvement 
has been submitted to the 


corps 


War Department which 
will cost from two to 
three million dollars. 
This will inelude’ the 


building of a seaside park 
beside the fort, which in 
time of peace would be a 
public pleasure-ground of 
great value to the city 
and its people. Should 
war come, the park could 














be closed and used as a 





NEW YORK HARBOR, SHOWING 


GUARD ITS NORTHERN 


MAP OF 


likely that the War Department will 
establish another battery on the Long 
Island coast, probably on Plum Island, 
which lies behind the eastern end of 
Coney Island. 

Fort Hancock is on the long penin- 
sula, or island, of Sandy Hook, which 
juts from the northeastern corner of 
New Jersey into the sea, separating the 
Lower Bay and the Shrewsbury River 
from the Atlantic Ocean. Besides the 
batteries of Hancock, the government 
owns a five-mile stretch of sandy waste 
which it uses as a proving-ground for 
the testing of guns of various kinds 
before their acceptance, and for experi- 
menting with new models. 

Fort Wadsworth is on the Staten Is- 
land side of the entrance to the Nar- 
rows, the inner gateway of New York 
harbor. Its guns control the horizon 
line from Fort Hamilton, on the 
srooklyn side of the channel, to Sandy 
Hook, their muzzles sweeping over the 
white city of Coney Island. 


AMERICA’S FINEST FORT. 


Fort Hamilton the central and 
most important point of the southern 


is 


THE SIX GREAT FORTS THAT 
AND SOUTHERN APPROACHES. 


camp-ground for the five 
thousand men who would 
be needed to garrison the 
fort, and for whom there are now no 
available quarters. 

The old forts in the inner harbor, 
which once formed the defenses of New 
York, are entirely obsolete. On Bed- 
loe’s Island a corporal’s guard watches 
to see that the visitors to the Statue of 
Liberty do not break off pieces of the 
brazen goddess as souvenirs. Ellis Is- 
land is given over to the immigrant sta- 
tion. The Battery has reverted to the 
city; the old Castle Garden, originally 
called Fort Clinton, is now used as an 
aquarium. On Governor’s Island old 
Fort Jay, built as a defense by the stu- 
dents of Columbia College a century 
ago, has succumbed to the law which 
scatters land defenses in proportion to 
the increased range of artillery. It 
still the headquarters of the Atlantic 
Division, and with the new enlargement 
will form a magnificent base storéhouse 
for munitions of war. The old house 
which was formerly the residence of the 
Dutch governors of New York still 
stands, and is now occupied by Briga- 
dier-General Frederick Grant, in com- 
mand of the Eastern Department. On 
its list of earlier tenants are the names 


Is 
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GENERAL’S RESIDENCE ON 
NEW AMSTERDAM 
LIEUTENANT-GENERALS 
RUGER, MERRITT, SHAFTER, AND 

CORBIN STANDS ON THE STEPS. 


COMMANDING 
GOVERNORS OF 
QUARTERS OF 


THE 


of Schofield, Howard, Ruger, Merritt, 
Miles, Shafter, Otis, and Corbin, and it 
was inthis house that Major-General 


Hancock resided while the Democratic 


candidate for the Presidency against 
Garfield in 1880. ‘ 

Six thousand soldiers wateh New 
York. Each day a thousand men mount 
guard in the fifteen forts that protect 
the great city and the waters around it. 


GOVERNOR’S 
ONCE RESIDED, HAVE 
SCHOFIELD AND 
OTIS. 
THE PRESENT COMMANDER IS BRIGA- 
DIER-GENERAL FREDERICK D. 





THE SOLDIER’S SONG 





ISLAND—-HERE, WHERE THE OLD DUTCH 
BEEN IN RECENT YEARS THE HEAD- 
MILES, AND. MAJOR-GENERALS 

IN THE ENGRAVING MAJOR-GENERAL. 


GRANT. 





Each day a hundred guns are cleansed 
and oiled and made ready for the time 
when the nation may need to eall them 
into use. 

As the sun sets in the west, the dull 
mounds of earth loom heavy in the twi- 
light, monuments to the power of the 
Republic which goes its way, to guard 
its own borders and to assure peace in 
the western world. 






A SOLDIER'S rest is the gift of Mars 
When the bloody day is o’er— 

A soldier’s sleep beneath the stars, 
Never to battle more ! 


My father died a soldier's death, 
My cradle was his shield ; 

And may I draw my dying breath 
Upon the battlefield ! 


Let others build their stately tombs 
On the hills beside the sea, 
But all I ask, when the Conqueror comes, 


Is a soldier’s grave for me ! Riley Estel Scott. 
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z é ’ “ has something to do, is not the only poli- 

The Vice-President’s Wife. tician in the Fairbanks family. This is 
Tur next President of the United doubtless due—justice in all things—to 
States Senate, the ex officio post in which the marked encouragement that Vice- 
the Vice-President of this republic really President Fairbanks has’ always given to 
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MRS, CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS, WIFE OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE UNITED STATES 
—-MRS. FAIRBANKS, WHO WAS MISS CORNELIA COLE, OF MARYSVILLE, OHIO, IS 
PRESIDENT-GENERAL OF THE SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS OF TIE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 


froma copyrighted photograph by Clinedinst, Washington 
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his wife in the office-holding direction. 
Instead of monopolizing the center of the 
lime-light, Mr. Fairbanks has always 
found room for his wife to stand beside 
him. He-has aided her in the study of 


parliamentary law and the practical work 
of club management. 


When 


Mrs. Fairbanks was Cornelia 
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Revolution, an oftice to which she has 
been elected twice. 

A good many stories are told of Mrs. 
Fairbanks as head of this important or- 


ganization of American women. One 
deals with a certain ruling which met 
with the disapproval of a delegate. 

“ But, madam chairman,” protested the 









































GENERAL GRIPPENBERG, APPOINTED TO COM- 
MAND THE SECOND RUSSIAN ARMY IN 
MANCHURIA—-THE ARMY IS NOT 
YET IN THE FIELD. 

















PRINCE IVAN OBOLENSKY, WHO HAS SUC- 
CEEDED THE MURDERED BOBRIKOFF 
AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF 
FINLAND. 

















Cole, a daughter of Judge Philander B. 
Cole of Marysville, Ohio, she and young 
Mr. Fairbanks were students in the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, and eo-editors of 
the college paper. The only way, it 
seems, to get a woman out of journalism, 
is to marry her and take her out. Mr. 
Fairbanks did just this thing, and the pair 
went merrily into polities. Fromea seat 
in the United States Senate, the fruit of 
his first political victory, Mr. Fairbanks 
has now gone to the Vice-Presidency. 
Mrs. Fairbanks, after raising a family of 
four boys and one girl, beeame president- 
general of the Daughters of the American 








lady on the floor, “I am following your 
own ruling at the last congress! ” 

“That,” responded Mrs. Fairbanks, 
with her sweetest parliamentary smile, 
“is where you erred. You should never 
follow the chair when the chair is wrong.” 

Vice-President Fairbanks has not as 
yet expressed himself as to the wisdom 
of this observation. It is probable that 
he never will. 


A Champion Suppressor. 


Tt has been said in Russia that when the 
Czar wants anything suppressed, he sends 
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for that unfailing 





and stalwart = sup- 





pressor, Prince Ivan 
Obolensky, who is 
never at a loss for 
an effective weapon. 

In the beginning 
of his career, Obolen- 
sky practiced on stu- 
dent uprisings, which 
he smashed with an 
iron hand, leaving no 
doubt as to the rea- 
son that actuated 
him. Then he went 
on to deal with news- 
papers and citizens’ 
meetings that dared 
to diseuss such for- 
bidden topies as free 
speech. His achieve- 
ments in the line of 
suppressing individ- 
uals are so eredita- 
ble, from a numerical 
standpoint, that his 
warmest admirers 
have long since 
ceased to keep count. 
He is now governor- 
general of Finland. 
He went to the un- 
happy provinee to 
sueceed the mur- 




















dered Bobrikoff, and 











with instructions 
from the Czar “to 
strengthen in the 
minds of the Finnish 
people the conviction 
that their destinies are bound up with 
those of Russia.” The presses are al- 
ready beginning to rust in Helsingfors, 
where some of the newspapers ventured 
to question the entire accuracy of this 
imperial theory. 

Finland’s position at the present time 
is such as -to command the attention 
of all nations, and Prince Obolensky’s 
policy will be eagerly watched. Invet- 
erate optimists have a faint hope that he 
may vet belie the words of the Russo- 
phobe London Standard, which bluntly 
characterizes him as “one of the most 
eruel and ruthless administrators in 


Zussia.”’ 


WILLIAM LEWIS 


From 


The Shoemaker Governor. 


Many notable men have held the chief 
magistracy of Massachusetts, and an in- 


teresting name will be added to the list— 
which began with such great ones as John 


DOUGLAS, 
GOV ERNOR-ELECT 


THE WELL-KNOWN SHOE-MANUFACTURER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Brockton. 


a photograph by Burrell, 


Haneock, James Bowdoin, and Samuel 
Adams—when William Lewis Douglas 
takes his seat on one of the early days of 
the new year. 

The election of Mr. Douglas, the Demo- 
eratie candidate for the office, was one of 
the most striking developments of the 
recent political campaign. He won de- 
cisively in'a State which Mr. Roosevelt 
earried by a great majority, and which 
has been solidly Republican for the last 
ten years. 

When a former President of the United 
States was accused of having once been 
a tailor, he promptly admitted the charge, 
and added: 

“T was a good tailor, too!” 

Mr. Douglas would no doubt make a 
similarly cheerful and confident reply if 
he were charged with complicity in the 
shoe business. Not only was he once a 
shoemaker, but he is so still. He has 
spent much money—which has come back 
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APPOINTED 
FROM 
THAT 

BONDS 


WINTHROP MURRAY CRANE, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR 
HEAD OF THE FIRM 
GOVERNMENT 


From a photograph 


to him with interest 


in aequainting his 
fellow countrymen with the fact that he 
is a shoemaker and that he makes good 
His career may be summed up in 
the statement that he began life as a cob- 
bler’s apprentice, and that he is now the 
owner and active head of one of the larg- 


shoes. 


est shoe factories in the world. In his 
sixtieth vear he from to 
statesmanship, and there is no reason to 
«<dloubt that he will give his State a clean, 
eapable, and dignified administration. 

The new Governor is a practical be- 
liever in the simple life. Tle is as demo- 


steps shoes 


TO SUCCEED 
MASSACHUSETTS 

MANUFACTURES 
AND GREENBACKS 


FRISBIE HOAR AS 
RECENTLY, 
THE 


THE LATE GEORGE 
MR. CRANE WAS, UNTIL 
THE PAPER ON WHICH 
ARE PRINTED. 


eratie and unpretentious as he was twen- 
ty-eight years when he went into 
business for himself with a eapital of 
eight hundred and seventy-five dollars, 
saved from his wages. Ile lives plainly in 
Brockton, a typical New England factory 
town, where he mingles familiarly with 
his employees, and rides in trolley cars in 
preference to automobiles. Ile is presi- 
dent of a Universalist church society, 
and has done much unostentatious char- 
ity. Hehas been mayor of Brockton, and 
has served a term in the State Senate. 
Mrs. Douglas is said to regard her hus- 


ago, 




















band’s political preferment as somewhat 


of a misfortune. 


“T feel as if Dhad lost something,” she 
take a 


told a newspaper man. “It will 
year away from me. I have al- 
ways had my husband. He has 
not been a club man; he has been 
a home man.” 


Senator Hoar’s Successor. 

Ex-GOVERNOR WINTHROP 
MuRRAY CRANE, of Massachu- 
setts, who has been appointed to 
fill out the vacaney in the United 
States Senate caused by the la- 
mented death of Senator Hoar, is 
the sort of a man that the New 
England people like to take their 
hats off to. One of his best quali- 
ties is his willingness to give his 
worst enemy a lift. All his life 
he has been industriously inter- 
esting himself in other men’s 
troubles, and lending a helping 
hand wherever it .was possible. 
It is said in Massachusetts that 
many of his fellow citizens knew 
nothing about him until they 
needed help of some kind; then 
(Governor Crane made their ac- 
quaintance, 

A good many people outside of 
Massachusetts know the new 
Senator as the man who makes 
the paper upon whieh all bonds 
and eurreney for the Federal Gov- 
ernment are printed—or, rather, 
who formerly made it, for upon 
accepting Federal office Mr. 
Crane transferred his interests 
to his son. Hold a greenback 
up to the light, and you will ob- 
serve streaks of silk fibers run- 
ning through it. The Crane 
mills at Dalton, near Pittsfield, 
put them there. Observe the 
peculiar toughness and gloss of 
the paper. The Crane work- 
men did it. The process is a se- 
eret one, and none of the many 
clever counterfeiters in the Uni- 
ted’ States has yet been able to 
imitate the paper. The secret has 
been in the Crane family for a 
good many years, and it bids fair 
to remain there. 

One of the most strenuous mo- 
ments in the new Senator’s life 
was in September, 1902, when 
President Roosevelt visited Berk- 
shire County—Mr. Crane’s home 
region—and narrowly escaped 
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death or serious injury in a trolley acci- 


Mr. Crane and Mr. Roosevelt were 


sitting side by side in a carriage when a 
careless motorman ran his ear into it and 





























CAPTAIN CHARLES S. BROMWELL, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
WHO AS SUPERINTENDENT OF 
GROUNDS (WITH THE RANK OF COLONEL) IS THE 
MASTER OF 


OFFICIAL 


From a cofyrighte 


WHITE 


CEI 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 


REMONIES AT THE 


HOUSE, 


Clinedinst, Washington. 
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wrecked it. Craig, one of the President’s 
body-guards, was thrown from the box and 
killed. Mr. Cortelvou, on the front seat, 


MAGAZINE. 


old Bay State he showed that he is a 
statesman as well as a business man, and 
his appointment to sueceed Mr. Hoar 
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LUIS MAZZANTINI, THE MOST FAMOUS 


BULL-FIGHTER OF HIS 
PLAYING HIS SKILL IN MEXICO-—-HE INTENDS SHORTLY TO SEEK 
THE SPANISH CORTES FROM 


WHO HAS BEEN DIs- 


ELECTION TO 


TIME, 


A MADRID DISTRICT, 


From a photegraph by Gombau, Madrid. 


was badly eut. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Crane landed together amid the débris of 
the shattered vehicle, and eseaped with 
bruises—which were so severe, in the case 
of the President, that some days later he 
had to undergo a slight operation. 
When Mr. Crane was Governor of the 


has been approved by people of all politi- 
eal parties. 


The President’s Social Aide. 
BROMWELL, captain of en- 
superintendent of public 


CHARLES S. 


gineers and 
























































THE AMERICANIZATION OF THE FILIPINO. 
“ BEFORE ”—PRIMITIVE NEGRITOS WITH THEIR BOWS AND ARROWS. 












































“AFTER ””—A COMPANY OF PHILIPPINE SCOUTS DRILLING IN THE PLAZA OF THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 
GROUNDS, 
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buildings and grounds in the District of 
Columbia, fills the peculiar office of mas- 
ter of the President’s household. In 
other nations, ‘where it may be said that 
display outweighs utility, the correspond- 
ing post is burdened with an overwhelm- 
mass of details, and is held by some 


ing’ 


dignitary high in the confidence of his 
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ruler. In America, an officer is chosen 
from the regular army, detached from 
service with his regiment, and assigned 
as aide to the President, with incidental 
duties as custodian of the Washington 
parks that are enough to occupy an ordi- 

nary ofticial’s whole time. 
The emolument for this double duty 
and double distinetion. con- 





sists only in part of money. 
Captain Bromwell, al- 








though only a company 
commander in his regiment, 
and estopped from promo- 
tion except according to the 
regular order of army af- 
fairs, has the rank, pay. and 
allowanees of a colonel 
while on this detail. The 
other advantages of the 
post are many—intimate 
association with the Presi- 
dent; conspicuous service 
as his personal representa- 
tive in weleoming foreign 
visitors to the capital; the 
direction of the formal re- 
ceptions and other public 
ceremonies at the White 
ITouse; and the most secure 
sceial position that Wash- 
ington ean grant. 

While thus prominent in 
the public eye, Captain 
Bromwell is doing’ another 
man’s work from the re- 
tirement of an office near 
the War Department. There 
he directs the gardeners 
and police who care for 
Washington’s © splendid 
parks; plans the annual 
house-cleaning of the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion; serves as 
expert for the commissions 
that supervise the erection 
of new publie buildings; and 
devises means to construct 
public playgrounds wher- 
ever the park space permits. 

Such varied services -re- 
quire a peeuliar combina- 
tion of abilities. As far as 
this equipment is mental, 
the President is secure in 
choosing his aide from the 
engineer corps of the army. 
Executive capacity and 











power to grasp) unnum- 








MRS. WILLIAM A. 


RIAGE TO SENATOR CLARK OF MONTANA, THE COPPER 
A FEW MONTHS 
HAVING TAKEN PLACE IN PARIS IN 1901. 


MILLIONAIRE, WAS ANNOUNCED 


CLARK (MISS ADA LA CHAPELLE), WHOSE MAR- 


bered details are in a meas- 
ure guaranteed by an en- 
eineer officer’s training. 
gut the other qualities 


MULTI- 
AGO, 





pudire 
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THE BRONZE GROUP COMMEMORATING THE 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR, MODELED 


SERVICES OF 
BY DOUGLAS TILDEN, FOR 


THE CALIFORNIA VOLUNTEERS IN 


ERECTION IN GOLDEN 


THE 


GATE PARK, SAN FRANCISCO. 


needed—and perhaps they are the most 
valuable to the President—the qualities 
of tact, diplomacy, and social address— 
are inherently personal. It is proof of 
the insight of American chief magis- 
trates that their aides have never failed to 
render satisfactory service. It may also 
be cited as evidence of the versatility of 
the young men whom West Point trains 
to be soldiers and gentlemen. 

Captain Bromwell is one of the young- 
est officers ever assigned to this duty. He 
was born in Kentucky thirty-five years 
ago, entered West Point in 1886, and 
graduated there in 1890. He reached his 
present rank in February, 1901. His ap- 
pointment as aide to the President fol- 
lowed the assignment of his predecessor, 
Major Thomas W. Symons, to duty in 


connection with the improvement of the 
Erie Canal. 


From Bull Ring to Forum. 


Luis Mazzantint, greatest of all living 
or dead bull-fighters, loved and idolized in 
Spain beeause of his bloody record in the 
ring, has decided to renounce the ap- 
plause inspired by the sight of bovine 
gore, and enter polities. In Spain, in the 
good old days, there was little difference 
in the two occupations, except perhaps 
that the bull usually got a better chance 
for his life than the politician. However, 
things have changed in Madrid, where 
the redoubtable Mazzantini will begin his 
new career, if the dear people in sufficient 
numbers approve of him as a member of 
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REPUBLIC 
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the chamber of deputies, to which he in- 
tends to seek election this year. 

In the mean time, Mazzantini is in the 
City of Mexico, entertaining the eountry- 
men of Diaz by slaying a few bulls spe- 
cially imported to display the magic of 
this famous artist of the arena. During 
his lifetime—he was forty-eight in Oc- 
tober—Mazzantini has butchered, ac- 
cording to the classic rules of the sport. 
no less than thirty-five hundred Spanish 
bulls. How ean he find opposition at the 


polls after such a record of achievement ? 


Mazzantini began life as a telegraph 
operator, from which useful calling he 
graduated to the law. Then the stage 


MINISTER TO 










UNITED STATES FROM THE 


THE 
PANAMA. 





by Clinedinst, Washington 





fascinated him, and he beeame a baritone 
opera singer. From the theater he went 
to the bull-ring, where he passed through 
the different ranks of his profession, as 
banderillero, pieador, and finally mata- 
dor. Mazzantini had found himself. Ma- 
drid went wild over him; Spain decked 
him with honors; Mexieo thrice sum- 
moned him across the ocean. Now, no 
doubt, a grateful country will eall him to 
the national legislature. 


Senator Clack and His Wie: 


To have known poverty, and to be the 
mother of perhaps the richest baby in 


























the world—whenever such a conjunction 
occurs, one turns backward to look for the 
romance. 

In this case it is not a particularly 
long story, nor yet filled with incident. 
Briefly, Senator Clark, the Montana cop- 
per king, fell in love with his ward, Miss 
Ada La Chapelle. She was one of the 
daughters of a French-Canadian physi- 
cian, who died in Butte, Montana, a dozen 
years ago, leaving his family without re- 
sources. The copper Croesus befriended 
them, and Ada, a young girl of remarka- 
ble promise, was sent to Paris to perfect 
her education. The best singing-teachers 
in France were engaged for her; linguists 
were ushered in and out bearing gram- 
mars and text-books; modistes brought 
their finest creations, and the daughter 
of the Western doctor wished for noth- 
ing that she did not receive. The mil- 
lionaire copper king made frequent visits 
to Paris to see his beautiful ward. His 
interest never flagged. 

In the mean time, on Fifth Avenue in 
New York, the Senator was erecting a 
palace of impressive proportions, a ma- 
jestic pile of marble and steel, one of the 
most magnificent and costly structures 
on that splendid street. Surely the man 
of wealth was not erecting this edifice in 
which to live out his declining years alone 
and unloved? Certainly not. 

In July, 1904, he made another trip to 
Paris and brought back with him his two- 
year-old daughter and her mother, form- 
erly Miss Ada La Chapelle, now Mrs. 
William A. Clark. It was a seeret that 
the Senator had married his ward three 
years before. The copper king will not 
be lonely in his great marble palace, and 
Fifth Avenue will prepare to watch the 
début of a new and interesting figure in 
society, a young and beautiful woman 
who has sixty or seventy million dollars to 
draw upon for ammunition if she cares to 
campaign for social honors. 


A California War Memorial. 


Go.tpeN GaTE Park, San Francisco’s 
fine pleasure-ground overlooking the 
Pacific Ocean, is soon to have a heroic 
statue modeled by a native son of Cali- 
fornia—Douglas Tilden, the deaf and 
dumb sculptor who has made with mute 
clay a reputation that silence cannot 
obliterate. 

Mr. Tilden lost hearing and speech 
from an attack of scarlet fever when he 
was five years old. He was twenty-four, 
and an instructor in the Deaf, Dumb, and 
Blind Asylum at Berkeley, when he dis- 
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covered, practically by accident, that he 
possessed a gift for modeling. His talent 
was cultivated by a few months’ study in 
New York, and thence he went on to 
Paris, where the first work that he sent 
to the Salon was accepted. 

He remained in the French capital, 
studying and working, for several years; 
then, defying the proverb about the 
prophet and his own country, he went 
back to his native State. Nor has he 
lacked for appreciation there. Nearly 
all the work that he has turned out is 
owned in California, and San Francisco 
has already set up two or three of his 
monuments in her public places. One of 
them is a striking ornamental fountain 
—of which an engraving appeared in this 
magazine some time ago—erected by the 
Society of Native Sons in memory of 
California’s admission to the Union. 

His latest work commemorates the 
services rendered by the California volun- 
teers during the Spanish-American war. 
It consists of a bronze group, eighteen 
feet high—which appears in the engrav- 
ing on page 527—set upon a twelve-foot 
pedestal. It will be the most imposing 
monument yet erected on the Pacific 
Coast, costing about thirty thousand dol- 
lars, all of which has been raised by a 
popular subscription within the Golden 
State. Its unveiling is to be the occasion 
for an impressive celebration. 





The Minister from Panama. 


Don JosE Dominco DE Osaxp1A, who rep- 
resents the “baby republic” of Panama 
in Washington, has earned his honors. He 
had some exciting experiences during the 
revolution which resulted in the over- 
throw of Colombian rule, being governor 
of the province of Panama at the time. 
In other directions his career has been a 
stirring one, and the blue blood of his 
Spanish ancestors has never grown cold 
in the face of civic conflict. 

Obaldia was a senator in the congress 
which rejected the Hay-Herran treaty, 
although he himself refrained from vo- 
ting. When the revolution broke out on 
the isthmus, the ringleaders seized him, 
locked him up in his room for five days, 
and went forward without his consent or 
approval; but later he accepted the new 
régime and joined forces with its up- 
holders. In the recent reorganization of 
the government he was made vice-presi- 
dent, an office that he still holds, and 
through which he would succeed to the 
presidency should the present incumbent, 
Dr. Amador, retire. 











THE GRAND DUKE.’ 


BY CARLTON DAWE. 


STORY OF THE GREAT ZILINSKI CONSPIRACY —A ROMANCE OF 
RUSSIA AND MONTE CARLO. 






THE 










SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


PERCIVAL WRAYMOND, who tells the story, is an Englishman, a solitary traveler, formerly in the 
diplomatic service, but now possessed of no occupation and few links with the world. Visiting Monte 
Carlo, he finds himself in a network of intrigue owing to his remarkable likeness to a Russian prince, the 
Grand Duke Boris, governor-general of Moscow. At the Casino he meets Doria Mirsky, a Russian beauty 
with whom he falls desperately in love. He visits her and tells her of his passion, but she, although with 
seeming reluctance, inveigles him into taking some drugged coffee. He awakes in a cell where he is 
visited by his captors, Ivan Marakoff and Nicholas Zilinski. They refuse to believe his protestation 
that he is not the Grand Duke Boris, and offer him his own life for the life of Basil Mirsky, Doria’s 
brother, who, Wraymond gathers, is one of the grand duke’s victims, having been imprisoned as a 














revolutionist. 


As Wraymond persists in protesting his absolute ignorance of everything pertaining to the grand 


duke and Mirsky, they leave him, apparently to die. 


Just as he has given up all hope, they make him 


another visit, blindfold him, and lead him out into the open air, on, and up four steps. Here they leave 
him with the injunction to remain where he is for three minutes, and he will be a free man. 
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VII (Continued). 


FELT them loosen my arms, but I was 
too dazed, too weak, to take advantage 
of the situation and tear the bandage 
away. Indeed, I seemed in some vague 
manner to realize that my safety de- 
pended upon obedience, and like a child I 
stood there wondering, doubting, fearing. 
It may have been three minutes that I 
stood there, perhaps more, perhaps less, 
but of a sudden I put up my hands and 
tore away the bandage. I was standing, 
my face set to a high stone wall, away 
over the back of which I knew that the 
moon was shining. Stars innumerable 
studded the sky, and on looking upward I 
readily recognized the solid mass of the 
mountains. That I was in Monte Carlo 
was plain enough even to my dazed vision, 
but in which part? 

My position was just four steps above 
the roadway, the four steps I had counted. 
Descending these I stood in the middle 
of the road, and for a moment hesitated 
which way to turn. But instinctively I 
chose the easier, which was that of going 
downward; and presently, having passed 
between two high walls, I saw the sea 
and the lights on Monaco. I was descend- 
ing upon that part which is known as the 
Condamine. 

There was no difficulty in making my 
way to my hotel, which I reached with- 
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out mishap. The night porter stared at 
me as if I were a ghost; but they are dis- 
creet men, these porters, accustomed to 
strange guests and their stranger ways. 

When I awoke, I saw that the sun was 
struggling hard to penetrate the shut- 
ters of my room. Still slightly dazed, I 
lay for some time battling with the con- 
fusion of my nerves. Presently the mist 
which obscured my mental vision rolled 
away, and I beheld things clearly. But 
I believe I was not wholly satisfied until 
I rolled out of bed, flung back the shut- 
ters, and saw conclusively that I was 
really in my own room at the hotel. 

Then, for a time, I nursed a spirit of 
revenge. The indignities to which I had 
been subjected were such as could not be 
lightly pardoned, and I was determined 
to make Monte Carlo too hot to hold 
Messrs. Zilinski and Marakoff. Of the 
woman I tried not to think too harshly, 
for somewhere within me was the feeling 
that she also was a dupe. 

Yet surely nothing could exceed the art 
with which she played the part of Deli- 
lah! Her sweet eyes, her soft voice, her 
gentle manners—all these were but the 
subtle blandishments of the adventuress; 
an adventuress not of necessity, either, 
but a political schemer, the associate of 
unscrupulous revolutionaries, a creature 
who used her beauty for the most de- 
graded purposes. 
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Looking at my watch, I saw that it 
had stopped, so I leaned over and touched 
the electric button. The waiter answered 
it almost immediately. 

“ Bon jour, m’sieur,” he said, a humor- 
ous twitching round the corners of his 
mouth. 

“Oh, good morning! 
coffee.” 

“ Coffee, m’sieur! ” 

“Why, what’s the time? My watch has 
stopped.” 

“A quarter to five, m’sieur.” 

“The deuce! Well, order my bath.” 

“ Oui, m’sieur,” and he turned to go. 

“Stop a minute. What’s the day?” 

“ Jeudi, m’sieur.” 

“Thursday! Are you sure?” 

“ Out, m’sieur.” 

“The fifteenth?” 

“ Owi, m’sieur.” 

“That will do, thank you.” 

“ Merci, m’sieur.” 

When he was gone I sat up, wonder- 
struck. Thursday, the fifteenth! I had 
been confined in the cellar for three days! 

At the thought of it my anger burst 
out afresh. Three days! The devils! I 
would set the police on them, I would 
hound them out of the place; the grand 
duke or his agents should be informed of 
the whereabouts and identity of these 
conspirators. Messrs. Zilinski, Marakoft 
& Company should pay dearly for their 
little frolic! 

Of course they had discovered their 
mistake. No doubt the real grand duke 
was even now in Monte Carlo. Well, I 
would make his acquaintance, and tell 
him something that would surprise him 
not alittle. But at the same time I fully 
realized how dangerous it was to be so 
exceedingly like an unpopular Russian 
grand duke, and I then and there deter- 
mined to act with less precipitancy in 
the future. 

Going through my clothes to make sure 
that I had not been robbed of money or 
any valuables, I discovered a letter in 
one of the pockets of my coat, a letter 
of which I seemed to have no previous 
knowledge. However, it was addressed to 
me, and so I opened it. The first words 
sent my heart throbbing. 


Bring me some 


DEAR Sir: 

On my knees I beg your pardon; ten thousand 
times I ask you to forgive me. I did not know, in- 
deed I did not dream of this. It was all a fearful, 
a horrible mistake. But you are so like the Grand 
Duke Boris that even we who knew him were de- 
ceived ; added to which, your perfect knowledge of 
Russian, even if we had doubted, would have con- 
vinced us of your identity. Again I ask you to 
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pardon me, though I dread to think how little I de- 
serve such generosity. 
Yours in the deepest sorrow, 
Doria MIRSsKyY. 


I may be foolish, but I think I kissed 
that letter. My anger against her and 
her accomplices seemed instantly to van- 
ish. Of course I could neither condone 
nor forget the deception she had prac- 
tised, but it would be folly to pretend 
that I thought of it as harshly as it de- 
served. 

All was now made clear, the politeness 
I had experienced, and the subsequent ill- 
treatment to which I had been subjected. 
Though no doubt totally oblivious of the 
fact, the Grand Duke Boris was very 
much my debtor. But for me the Russian 
oligarchy might have lost one of its most 
promising members. 

After a bath and a substantial meal I 
felt little the worse for my incarceration. 
Eager to put certain theories to the test, 
I strolled down to the Casino. Presently 
I hoped to discover the whereabouts of 
the conspirators, and the exact location 
of my prison; but in the mean time [ 
had a fancy that she or her friends might 
still be haunting the rooms, for I believed 
them to be capable of great daring, and 
expected that I should see them and so 
have a full explanation. 

The bearded janitor stood at the top 
of the steps, the same man who had re- 
ceived me so graciously on my arrival; 
but though he recoenized me and stared 
hard, he merely saluted. His cap did not 
come off; there was no obeisance, no sign 
of subserviency. I passed on, smiling in- 
wardly. 

It was the same at the doors of the 
playing-rooms. The officials stared hard 
and nodded eurtly; but I could read noth- 
ing save surprise and wonder in their 
looks. 

Though I walked round and round the 
rooms, I saw neither Doria nor her com- 
panions. Reluctantly coming to the con- 
elusion that they were not there, I 
dropped into a vacant chair and began to 
play. 

IT must confess I thought little of the 
players or the play, staking an occasional 
silver piece. My mind was anywhere but 
on the game before me. But presently I 
seemed instinctively to feel that a crowd 
was gathering, and that, on the other side 
of the table, some one of consequence was 
playing high. He was standing up, and 
when I first looked his way he had turned 
aside to address a friend; but almost im- 
mediately he swung round as the croupier 
called out the winning number, and I 
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found myself staring into a face the exact 
reproduction of my own. 

Had I been looking in a glass, I could 
not have discovered a more striking re- 
semblance. Nose, forehead, beard, eyes— 
it was myself that stood before me! Of 
his identity I had no doubt. It was the 
Grand Duke Boris! 

As he saw me his eyes widened. At 
first he looked a trifle alarmed; next he 
laughed, and then he turned and spoke 
to the man beside him. This person duly 
favored me with an amazed stare. Oth- 
ers immediately began to strain and 
whisper, and I became the center of all 
glances. 

Nonchalantly I placed my modest 
stake, as if oblivious of the commotion. 
When I looked up again, the grand duke 
was still staring hard at me. Impas- 
sively I returned his glance. He smiled 
good-humoredly, and with his companion 
left the table. 

Finding another source of interest for 
my thoughts, I shortly after vacated my 
seat and went out into the atrium to 
smoke and think. It was a strange meet- 
ing, this, with my double, and explained 
much that had remained a mystery. I no 


longer wondered at Doria, Zilinski, and 
Marakoff confounding me with the gov- 


ernor-general of Moscow. A close in- 
spection might have shown here and 
there some insignificant feature which 
differed slightly—for instance, I thought 
his mouth was coarser than mine; but in 
the main essentials we were as like as 
two peas. 

And now the problem before me was 
chiefly of an ethical nature. Should I 
force myself upon the grand duke, and 
make known to him the danger in which 
he stood? A few hours ago, before I had 
received her letter, I would not have hesi- 
tated for a second; but that letter had en- 
tirely changed the face of the situation. 
My anger was the anger which passes, not 
the sullen resentment which sits and 
broods and eats into the very heart of 
things. 

After all, it was highly probable that 
this man had done her a great wrong., 
I knew too much of the “ administrative 
methods” of Russia to feel any undue 
sentiment for persecuted officialism. As 
a rule it could, and did, take good care of 
itself, and I viewed with no loathing a 
serious attack on it. And in this in- 
stance it was a brother for whom she 
fought, and to me that sanctified her 
efforts. 

No, on second thoughts, I would not in- 
form the governor-general. For Mara- 
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koff I had no liking. He might go hang, 
or go to Siberia, or to a hotter region, 
for all I cared. He was not a pleasant 
fellow, and I experienced no regret in 
parting from him. But of Zilinski I 
was not quite so sure. 

There was something about that weird 
conspirator which strangely appealed to 
me. In other circumstances I fully be- 
lieved that we might possibly like each 
other. One might call him misguided, 
daring, criminal, if you will; but he was 
a gentleman, and his diabolical humor 
was not altogether uncongenial. 

But as will readily be guessed, my chief 
reason for a still tongue was the fear of 
implicating Doria. She had done me a 
wrong, a great wrong; she had also shat- 
tered my belief in the honesty of women. 
For there had been no doubt in my affec- 
tion; unreservedly I had given myself to 
her. An act of folly, says the worldly 
wise. No doubt, and the fool was duped. 
Yet he had known much happiness in his 
folly. For he had looked with clear eyes 
into clear eyes, and what he had seen, or 
thought he had seen, compensated for 
a good deal of idiocy. 

No, on second thoughts I would leave 
the Grand Duke Boris to take care of 
himself. 


VIII. 


I rook out her letter and read it over 
and over, filling the interstices between 
the lines with all that she had not said. 
But she had said enough to set my pulse 
throbbing, my brain wondering, and I 
suddenly determined upon seeing if she 
was still in Monte Carlo. 

The thought was no sooner suggested 
than acted upon. Outside the Casino I 
ordered a cab, and told the man to drive 
to her villa. This time I tipped the jani- 
tor, and off came his hat in real earnest; 
but I knew by his singularly curious 
glance that he was inconceivably per- 
plexed as to my identity. 

Upon arriving at her villa I saw that 
all the shutters were closed. The sight 
awoke a qualm, the sensation of which al- 
most amused me. I was indeed an idiot. 
However, undeterred by the sudden 
gloominess of thought, I rang the bell 
loudly. 

When I had waited an unconscionable 
time, the door was gingerly opened by a 
slatternly old woman. 

“Ts madame within?” I asked. 

. “No, monsieur, madame is not within,” 
she answered in a dull, singsong voice. 
“She left yesterday.” 
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“Left? I do not understand.” 

“For Italy, with mademoiselle and 
monsieur.” 

“T did not know. 
dame.” 

I gave the old crone a two-franc piece. 
Her heart expanded as she looked at it; 
her tongue also was loosened. 

“Monsieur is an old friend?” 
asked cautiously. 

“Indeed, yes, but I have been absent 
from Monte Carlo. Their departure 
must have been very sudden?” 

“But very sudden, monsieur. Yester- 
day morning mademoiselle sent for me. 
‘We leave for Italy this afternoon,’ she 
said. ‘ Perhaps we shall be gone a week.’ 
They were all excited, monsieur, very ex- 
cited, and madame, the mother, was in a 
state of much exhaustion.” 

“ And the monsieur? ” 

“Tt was the one with the fair mus- 
tache,” she croaked. “ They will make a 
handsome pair! ” 

“No doubt, no doubt.” 

But I was not pleased at the thought, 
and with a curt nod I turned away from 
the door. 

So, realizing their mistake, they had 
flown! Whatever hopes they had enter- 
tained were immediately abandoned, my 
freedom and the real grand duke’s arrival 
constituting a real danger. For in no 
circumstances could they possibly imag- 
ine my eagerness to forgive. Of the 
nature of her relations with Marakoff I 
searcely dared think; but I feared he was 
not the one to neglect an advantage. In- 
deed, I almost dreaded that his participa- 
tion in the plot meant a corresponding 
acquiescence on her part. 

I dragged out another week in Monte 
Carlo, but the place had lost all attrac- 
tion for me. Moreover, I was now known 
as the grand duke’s double, and the 
knowledge did not flatter my vanity. 
People said that he would spend six 
weeks, possibly two months, on the Ri- 
viera; and as I knew which spot on the 
littoral he was most likely to affect, I 
began to think the Casino was hardly big 
enough for him and me. 

Once only I heard him speak, and then 
it was when he came up behind my chair 
in company with a lady who might have 
been of the monde or the demi-monde. It 
is not always easy to distinguish. They 
spoke in Russian, and, curiously enough, 
with the exception that his tones were de- 
cidedly German, or guttural, his voice 
was singularly like mine. 

From Monte Carlo I went over to Nice, 
where at least I was free of nods and 


Many thanks, ma- 


she 
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whispers, and “ Here he comes,” “ Which 
is it?” and “ Marvelous likeness!” All 
this had grown a trifle monotonous, es- 
pecially as none of the glory was mine. 
I felt like a servant masquerading in his 
master’s clothes, and I had no love for 
the sensation. 

During the next week I ran over to 
Monte Carlo on no less than three sepa- 
rate occasions, but at the villa the shut- 
ters were still closed, and the old woman 
had no information to impart. Madame 
was a very rich Russian, and she paid 
liberally. Had she heard from them? 
Not a word. A few letters had come to 
the villa, but madame had not written. 

It was not encouraging, nor had time 
blunted the keenness of my desire. Now 
more than ever I seemed to want Doria. 
If she only knew how little I blamed her, 
if “she could only guess how eagerly I 
anticipated our meeting! But I feared 
that she was gone, vanished utterly; that 
my romance was over. 

Often and often I sat on the least fre- 
quented part of the Promenade des An- 
glais, staring at the sea, that sea with its 
wonderful blue so like her eyes. Perhaps 
I dreamed foolishly, perhaps lingered re- 
gretfully on the many delightful moments 
which had passed forever. 

To me this woman had not been as 
other women. Not only my eyes, not only 
my senses had been fed, though she was a 
feast for both. Between us, unless my 
emotions played me false, there was a 
deep, abiding sympathy, one which I felt 
time would have ripened to a perfect un- 
derstanding. 

It was on one of these occasions, as I 
sat picturing her eyes in the sea, that a 
woman passed quickly before me at the 
extreme edge of the promenade. The 
sun had set, and the gloaming stole rapid- 
ly up from the sea; but fugitive as was 
my glimpse of that hurrying figure, some- 
thing told me that I knew it. In a mo- 
ment I was on my feet and following, my 
heart throbbing hope and doubt through 
every vein. 

Quickly she passed along, oblivious of 
me, of the fast-descending night, of the 
many promenaders. Sometimes a man 
threw a quick glance over his shoulders 
as she passed, but apparently realizing 
the futility of the quest he did not press 
it. I almost wished that one of them 
would. It would have given me the op- 
portunity I desired. 

I drew closer to her, but could not see 
her face; yet I did not doubt that it could 
be she. Surely, surely no two women 
walked like that! A figure like hers was 
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unusual, even among a gathering of the 
smartest and loveliest women in the 
world. A flaring lamp caught her hair, 
and I saw its wonderful sheen. No longer 
doubting, I drew close to her. 

“Pardon me,” I said in French; “ can 
I be mistaken?” 

She did not look my way, but if any- 
thing turned her face more towards the 
sea. Yet I knew that she started, and her 
step quickened. 

“Pardon me, monsieur. 
you.” 

“Doria! ” 

She storned and faced me. 

“ You ! ” 

“Yes, I have been looking for you.” 

Unconsciously she pressed her hand to 
her breast. I saw that her face was 
deathly pale. 

“ What do you want?” she said coldjy. 
“Do you intend to denounce us?” 

“Nothing was farther from my 
thoughts.” 

“Yet we were false to you, we treated 
you harshly. It would only have been 
natural.” 

“T see that you have forgotten. Well, 
T have not.” 


I do not know 


“But it is strange!” she repeated in- 
eredulously. “ You forgive, and you have 


not forgotten! It is strange, monsieur.” 

“Ts it, do you think, so strange?” 

“ What do you mean?” she whispered. 
“ You can forget, you can forgive me, the 
cheat, the liar! ” 

“Tt is because I do not think you are 
a cheat, because I know you are not a 
liar.” 

“But Zilinski, Marakoff! You who 
were so cruelly treated! I shudder when 
I think of it; I could kill myself for the 
trick I played you. Oh, if you could only 
believe me! ” 

“T do believe you. I only regret that 
you should have done it—not for the in- 
convenience, the harm it caused me—but 
because it must lower you in your own 
eyes.” 

“ And in yours,” she answered in a low 
voice. “Ah, monsieur, it is unpardona- 
ble. I cannot look you in the face; I am 
ashamed. If you could only under- 
stand! ” 

“JT have tried hard; I think I ean.” 

“ Could you only know what my brother 
was to me, how the loss of him is killing 
my mother! If he were dead, perhaps, 
perhaps she might grow resigned. But 
we do not know if he is dead, if he has 
been banished, or if he is dying by inches 
in some dungeon. Men disappear in 
Russia; the earth swallows them, the ele- 
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ments dissolve them. And he was so 
young—just turned eighteen. Our baby! 
How could he know what he was doing? 
They said it was a plot to kill, but that 
was nonsense. He could not kill, our 
little Basil could not kill! He was only 
foolish, just foolish; and with us it is a 
crime to be foolish in politics.” 

“To kill the Grand Duke Boris, they 
said?” 

“ A tale of the police! Basil was fierce 
and daring, a revolutionary in spirit, but 
by constitutional means. He sought an 
awakening of the people. Three times 
that year the university was closed, and 
he was marked by the police. He was 
warned, but he still believed there was 
some semblance of justice in the land.” 

“But at the trial, surely all this was 
made known?” 

“THe was tried by what is officially 
known as administrative method.” 

In other words, by secret trial. A man 
is arrested, tried, condemned, and the 
outside world knows him no more. 

“T understand! ” 

“This man, Boris Ivanovitch, if not 
exactly judge and jury, was cognizant of 
the whole proceedings. He is a mére of- 
ficial, a cold-blooded machine, who deals 
out life and death indiscriminately. 
That morning I met you on the terrace 
I was convineed that you were he. You 
saw me start; I turned pale, you said. 
I thought you recognized me, for once 
my father was a man of some note in 
Moscow, and we were known in that city. 
I saw you again, and was more certain 
than ever. Zilinski and Marakoff were 
equally convinced. Your speaking Rus- 
sian so perfectly swept away the last 
doubt.” 

“ The last?” I said. 

For a moment she did not reply, but 
her eyes, searching for mine, gleamed 
through the rapidly descending night. 

“No!” she said decisively. “I had 
doubts, but I would not entertain them. 
How could I? I mentioned them to 
Zilinski, but he would not listen; I told 
Marakoff, and he only laughed at me for 
my foolishness. ‘He would dupe you as 
he has duped so many women,’ they said, 
and I shut my eyes to the thing I was 
doing. It was for my brother’s sake, be- 
lieve me, it was for Basil! ” 

“Yes, I believe you; but surely your 
heart, your woman’s sense, told you that 
TI was sincere?” 

“ Many a time I was in doubt, but when 
my heart spoke I would not listen, ‘and 
the more you protested the more I hated 
you. Remember, I had no doubt of your 

















identity. Your assumption of the charac- 
ter of an Englishman even proclaimed it. 
We knew in Moscow that the grand duke 
was fond of England, that he snoke Eng- 
lish with quite remarkable fluency, and 
various stories were told of his amours 
incognito.” 

“ And nothing would convince you of 
my sincerity, even my proposal of mar- 
riage?” 

“That was the crowning insult,” she 
replied, “for I knew Boris Ivanovitch 
was already married!” 

“ And now?” 

“T can only beg you to forgive me, and 
in your generosity think not quite so 
hardly of me as I deserve.” 

“T have forgiven you, I do not think 
hardly of you.” 

“ Even when you know how degraded I 
am! Oh, monsieur, you are kind, but you 
cannot mean it.” 

“ And yet I mean it.” Q 

She shook her head. 

“Tt is a pity. I am unfortunate; I 
bring misfortune to every one. Please 
let me go. I promise that neither I nor 
mine shall ever cross your path again.” 

“ And if I do not wish it?” 

“Tt were better that you should. Your 
words are generous, but in your heart you 
must despise me. It cannot be otherwise; 
T know and I regret. A cheat, an ad- 
venturess! And yet, oh, I would not 
have you think of me as such. I did this 
thing, this awful thing, and I accept the 
consequences. But believe me, I am not 
what I seem. It was for him, my brother; 
it was to save my mother’s life.” 

“You poor girl!” I said. 

“ Monsieur!” 

Her tone was almost pitiful in its en- 
treaty; it was the ery of a soul racked 
with anguish. 

“Doria!” 

“No, no, please! Good night.” 

She stepped quickly from me, but I was 
soon by her side. 

“ At any rate let me walk with you. 
T cannot leave you like this. And please, 
please think no more of what has hap- 
pened. Do you suppose my love had no 
more reality in it than this—that I could 
find you and let you go? Bitter thoughts 
were mine, it is true, but all the bitter- 
ness has gone. Make use of me, such as I 
am. I promise to serve you faithfully. 
You are introuble. I may be of some use. 
All through my sorrow, my anger, I 
felt that there was some mistake, and my 
heart would not let me revile you. Be- 
lieve me in this, for I am speaking the 
truth. I am neither great nor rich, and 
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perhaps my love is all I can give you. It 
may count for little or for much. That 
is in the hands of fate. Yet surely a great 
love may do something! ” 

“Tf you knew, if you only knew! ” 

Her tone was hopeless, pitiful. 

“What?” I asked. 

“Spare me,” she cried plaintively. 
“ At least hear me. There must be no 
more mistakes, no more misunderstand- 
ings. You have suffered too much 
through me, you must see where you are 
going. Words would fail me if I were 
to attempt to tell you how I glow at your 
generosity, how deeply I feel honored by 
your sincere affection. But I know my- 
self incapable of the one, unworthy of the 
other, and you must not waste your love 
on a woman who cannot return it.” 

“You could not love me, then?” 

“T am engaged to another,” she re- 
plied. 

I noticed the evasion, and it made my 
heart leap. 

“ et 

“Tvan Marakoff.” 

Her voice was low and without pride. 

“So,” I said, “I must congratulate M. 
Marakoff.” 

“You see,” she replied a little stiffly, a 
little plaintively too, I thought, “we are 
people it is better not to know.” 

“ And still I am not convinced.” 

“Of what?” she asked eagerly. 

“That you love him. Pardon me—I 
have no right to say that. You would 
not marry him if you did not love him?” 

“Ts this sareasm? If so it is rather 
cheap.” ‘ 

“One day I will tell you.” 

“No! We part here—now. 
by!” 

“Tt is not good-by,” I said. “ It cannot 
be. Fate plays us many odd tricks, but 
none like this. We have been brought to- 
gether for a purpose.” 

“ What purpose?” she asked eagerly. 

“T cannot say. I am not fate, but its 
instrument.” 

“ Then leave me alone with fate. I am 
embarked on a desperate voyage, with 
probable shipwreck at the end.” 

“Why proceed?” 

“T must. We must know my brother’s 
fate.” 

“You realize the danger?” 

“Perfectly; but it is for him, you un- 
derstand. You saw what we were ready 
to dare. We must go on.” 

“You will not go to Russia?” 

“Tf necessary, yes.” 

Then and there a sudden resolve came 
to me. 


? 


Good- 
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“Tisten,” I said. “I am a man. I 
love you, and I want you to marry me. 
Let there be no mistake about our posi- 
tion, about my feelings. Until you are 
actually the wife of Ivan Marakoff I 
shall believe there is still a chance for me. 
On those conditions let me be your friend, 
enter your counsels, work for the libera- 
tion of your brother.” 

“No, no, I dare not. 
of us, you have not been injured. 
should you risk so much?” 

“T believe I shall be rewarded. At any 
rate I shall be serving you, than which I 
can conceive no greater pleasure or 
duty.” 

And still she shook her head. 

“You double my obligations, deepen 
my regret,” she said with evident emotion. 
“ Through me and mine you have suffered 
too much already. It may not be. I 
thank you, thank you a thousand times, 
but it must not be.” 

“ At all events you will take my ad- 
dress. Perhaps some day I can serve you, 
and you may honor me with your friend- 
ship.” 


You are not one 
Why 


I pressed my ecard into her hand. By 


this time we had passed through many’ 
streets, and were well up towards the 
back of the town. I was thinking of re- 
questing permission to escort her farther, 
when, passing under a lamp-post, she sud- 
denly dropped her handkerchief. 

I stooped to recover it, and, looking up, 
saw that her face was turned from me to 
the other corner of the street. A man was 
lurking in the shadow opposite. 

“Your handkerchief,” I said. 

“Oh, thanks;” but there was just a 
suspicion of confusion in her manner. 

We crossed the road and entered a 
quiet street. She did not speak, and I 
was a little piqued. 

“Who was that man?” I asked sud- 
denly. 

“ What did you see?” 

“ A man lurking in the shadow.” 

“Tt was a friend.” 

“The handkerchief was a signal?” 

“ That all was well. You see, am I not 
a person it is better to avoid? Conspira- 
tor, plotter, adventuress, if you like! 
Leave me alone, monsieur; go your way. 
And please, now you must leave me. I 
cannot permit you to come farther. I 
am quite safe.” 

“ And am I not to see you again?” 

“Believe me, it is better. Shortly I 
shall be leaving Nice.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“ Ah,” she said wearily, “if I only 
knew!” 
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And with a little catch in her throat 
she was gione. 


IX. 


PROFOUNDLY moved by this meeting 
with Doria, I made my way slowly back 
to the hotel. A new glance into the secret 
of her life had been given me, and though 
the whole history had not been laid bare, 
there was ample scope for a riotous imag- 
ination. This dangerous enterprise upon 
which she had embarked added a terror 
to the mystery which surrounded her. I 
saw that whichever way she turned dan- 
ger threatened her, and I dreaded the in- 
evitable end. For she and her friends 
had pitted their puny strength against 
an implacable power, a power far-reach- 
ing, strong, terrible. 

That the brother, Basil, was as inof- 
fensive as she imagined might also be 
open to doubt. Authority would take a 
different view of his misdeeds. Was 
there—for the thought came undesired— 
was there a brother at all; or was she a 
mere political schemer? As the associate 
of Zilinski and Marakoff, what could I 
make of her? And how many others of 
the same class were leagued together? 
A man like Zilinski was a danger in any 
community—a thoughtful man who saw 
public grievances and burned to redress 
them. Who was he, and how had she be- 
come associated with him? 

Of Marakoff I had not so high an 
opinion, nor was the feeling altogether 
prompted by jealousy of a successful 
rival. He was a bully, perhaps a dan- 
gerous bully in an extremity; but there 
was not that in him which could frighten 
aman of sense. He would carry a point 
boisterously, shout defiance at his enemy 
before engaging in battle, and fight stren- 
uously. But it would be the fighting of 
the madman or the fanatic, a warrior 
armed de pied en cap with everything but 
brains. : 

And then I tried to think that all this 
business mattered nothing to me, that it 
was none of my affair, and that if I had a 
tithe of the sense which I fondly imag- 
ined myself to possess, I should leave 
these strange people to work out their 
destiny alone. But I could not think in 
this manner, because I still heard the sob 
in Doria’s voice, saw the anguish in her 
eyes, and for good or ill those eyes were 
the stars which led me onward. 

The next morning before déjeuner T 
haunted the Promenade, the Avenue de 
la Gare, but caught no glimpse of her. 
In the afternoon I pursued the same tac- 























tics, sauntering along the streets through 
which I had escorted her on the previous 
night. For I possessed a bump of locality 
which I had found of’ use in many cities 
on many strange occasions. 

Nothing, however, came of all these 
wanderings, and that night I ate a soli- 
tary dinner with little relish. But about 
half an hour afterwards, as I sat in the 
smoking-room over my coffee, one of the 
waiters entered and informed me that a 
gentleman wished to see me. 

As the caller had given neither a card 
nor his name, and as I was not aware 
that my arrival in Nice was known to any 
of my friends, I told the waiter to show 
him in. The only other occupants of the 
room were two old French boys who sat 
smoking cheap cigars and playing 
dominoes. 

Presently the servant reentered, show- 
ing in a pale, clean-shaven man dressed 
in a dark frock coat. In his hands he was 
twisting a soft felt hat. 

“This is the gentleman, monsieur,” 
said the servant, and retired. 

I arose and bowed. 

“You wished to see me, sir?” I said. 

“Tf you will permit me the honor,” he 
said, returning my bow. 

I started, gazing closely into the man’s 
strange gray eyes. 

“We have met before?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“ At Monte Carlo, I think?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“ Will you be seated, M. Zilinski?” 

A slight smile played round the cor- 
ners of his thin lips. 

“So you recognize me? It was a little 
difficult ? ” 

“ At first. You used to wear a mag- 
nificent beard.” 

“Tt is not the first time I have sacri- 
ficed it,” he replied in a low tone, casting 
a warning glance at the other occupants 
of the room. “ But I would like to speak 
with you, monsieur. Is it possible to do so 
in private?” 

“T think so. 
room?” 

I led the way up-stairs to my apart- 
ment on the second floor. Zilinski trod 
silently at my heels. As we entered the 
room, I switched on the light and offered 
him a chair. He bowed. 

“Before seating myself, Mr. Wray- 
mond xd 

“You are sure it is not Boris Ivano- 
vitch 2” 

A seriously humorous light played in 
his eyes. 

“For that unhappy mistake I wish 


Will you come to my 
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sincerely to apologize. I try to convince 
myself that I blundered stupidly; I was 
almost convinced of it until I saw you 
again. Even now I am not’sure.” 

“You may ease your mind on that 
point. I am not the grand duke.” 

“But it is marvelous!” he said. “It 
is astounding! Never were there two 
men so strangely alike.” 

“That is my misfortune,” I added. 
“ But pray be seated.” 

I offered him a cigar, the end of which 
he bit off. I struck a light for him, and 
he pulled hard until he had set the cigar 
going well. Then once more he resumed. 

“Tt was a mistake, Mr. Wraymond, for 
which I cannot tell you how sincerely 
sorry I am. I hope you will believe me 
when I say that for you, personally, I 
have no other feeling than one of sincere 
respect. Your acquaintance with my 
cousin ig 

“Your cousin?” 

“Doria Mirsky is my cousin. Her 
father was the younger brother of my 
father. I am old, much older than she, 
but even I am not so old as I look. I 
have known trouble, monsieur.” 

“That which is common to your com- 
patriots?” 

“ A Russian gentleman knows only one 
trouble,” he replied with no little dignity. 

“T beg your pardon.” 

Puffing hard for a moment or so, he 
continued: 

“Your acquaintance with Doria was 
that of a man and a gentleman. Unfor- 
tunate circumstances arose, circum- 
stances we could not foresee; but your 
attitude through all was that of an hon- 
est, honorable man, and I, her nearest 
male relative, wish to thank you and once 
more to apologize.” 

“There is no necessity,” I said. 

T thought his tone inflated, his speech 
suspiciously prepared. However, he 
seemed sincere enough, and my eternal 
suspicions seemed a trifle absurd now that 
the tricking was accomplished. 

“Every necessity, if you will pardon 
the contradiction. You have been 
treated shamefully, and apologies, how- 
ever numerous, must still be inadequate. 
You have no thought of revenge?” 

“Have I not said so?” 

“Because you love my cousin?” 

“M. Zilinski, you must pardon me if I 
refuse to discuss this matter with you.” 

“A thousand pardons,” he replied; 
“but if a love be true, sincere, aman does 
not lightly abandon it.” 

“With her own lips she told me of 
her engagement to Marakoff.” 
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“ Marakoff! ” 

He uttered the word disdainfully. 

“Tt is not true?” I asked. 

“Partly, but Marakoff is a fool, a 
drunkard, a gambler. She does not love 
him.” 

“ And yet she consents to marry him? 
Really, Zilinski, you are determined to 
bewilder me.” 

“For a purpose. Marakoff is an honest 
enough man, and loves her honestly 
enough—honestly enough to risk his life, 
his fortune for her sake.” 

“ And yet, you see, I grope through the 
darkness for an opening.” 

“Two words will explain the situation 
—her brother! He is in the hands of the 
Russian authorities, and her love for 
him is devotion. Marakoff has espoused 
his cause. Do you see the light?” 

“Tn other words, out of gratitude——” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ And he expects to help Basil Mirsky 
in Russia, or Siberia, or wherever he is, 
by gambling at Monte Carlo?” 

“When the trouble came to her 
brother, six months ago now, she was 
staying with her mother in Switzerland. 
It was I who informed her that the Grand 
Duke Boris was coming to the Riviera, 
I who plotted, she and Marakoff who ac- 
quiesced. Marakoff is not a revolution- 
ary; he is only a man in love.” 

“ The story does not taste sweet.” 

“ Granted; but the secret method is the 
only one we may adopt. It is strategy 
opposed to brute power. A battle in the 
open would be ridiculous. But it is not 
necessary to discuss the ethics of the 
situation. In certain minds nothing 
justifies revolution but success. Well, 
one day I think we shall be justified; in 
the meantime we are criminals. All the 
same, one does not calmly lie down and 
let the enemy tear one’s heartstrings 
asunder. If the law makes us criminals, 
it also knows that it is making enemies, 
enemies who are too weak to strike open- 
ly, but who have their secret methods. 
Can you blame my cousin for wishing to 
know the fate of her brother? Can you 
blame her for striving to effect his 
freedom?” 

* “But the part she played—can that be 
explained away ?” 

“Not to one who does not understand 
the nature of a deep and pure love.” 

“ Granted that I do not understand it.” 

“ And yet I think you do.” 

“You flatter me!” 

“T think I understand; that is all.” 

His eyes were burning into mine. 
There was an air of suppressed excite- 
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ment about the man which strangely af- 
fected me. 

“Ts this not rather a delicate subject?” 
I asked. 

“Tt is imperative that we should touch 
on delicate subjects,” he replied. “ For- 
give me, Mr. Wraymond, but why should 
we mince words when the circumstances 
are so exceptional? In other days men 
were willing to dare greatly in order to 
win the lady of their choice.” 

“You mean something, Zilinski?” 

“Undoubtedly. If you love my cousin, 
why should you not win her?” 

“Do I speak to her accredited ambas- 
sador?” 

“No. But I am an intriguer by nature, 
Mr. Wraymond, and I have left unpaid a 
debt I owe to the Grand Duke Boris and” 
his creature, General Gromoff.” 

“T suspected as much.” 

“My fate was that of many good Rus- 
sians. I know the inside of the prison 
at Kief.” 

“And men sometimes escape from 
prison, even the prison at Kief?” 

“Precisely. My crime was political. 
Even the granting of a constitution 
would not satisfy me. Czardom must go, 
and the republic take its place! ” 

“Czardom has no tolerance for such 
fantastic ideals?” 

“No. Therefore I work like the’ mole, 
out of sight.” 

“ And in what way can I help you to 
repay the debt you owe the grand duke— 
and his creature, General Gromoff ?” 

Though I was smiling he did not smile. 
His gray eyes were burning darkly, his 
thin lips were pressed closer together. 
Perhaps he did not notice the look on 
my face; perhaps he ignored it. 

“ A mad scheme,” he said, “and at the 
first glance absurd; but so was the scheme 
that set me free from the prison at Kief. 
If successful——” 

“ Ah! ” 

“Tt will restore Basil Mirsky to his 
mother and his sister, and win you their 
eternal gratitude.” 

“ And I?” 

“T can promise you a few days of 
glorious excitement.” 

“That is kind of you. But suppose I 
have no love for such excitement?” 

“ But you have, and you possess an iron 
will—in spite of your seeming complai- 
sance. Remember, I have had an oppor- 
tunity of studying you.” 

“Yes, Zilinski, you have given me ex- 
citement enough already. I don’t think 
I care for your particular brand.” 

“But this will be magnificent! ” 
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His eyes positively glared at the 
thought; he began to sway excitedly in 
his chair. 

“ Thank you, I am not much given to 
magnificence.” 

I was a little annoyed, for in spite of 
my determination to jeer him down he 
was beginning to awaken an unhealthy 
curiosity. And through it all I saw Doria 
and the glow of her Mediterranean eyes, 
for I still dreamed dear, impossible 
dreams. 

“ There is serious risk,” he said tenta- 
tively. 

“ T do not care for serious risks.” 

“With a possibility of Siberia at the 
end of the journey.” 

“This is worse and worse!” 

“ But there is glory, and greatness, and 
power!” 

“So you would make me a scheming 
revolutionary? I thank you. Your mag- 
nificent proposal does not stimulate en- 
thusiasm.” 

“Not a scheming revolutionary,” he 
said, “but a prince! ” 

“A prince!” 

“A grand duke, monsiewr—no less a 
personage than the Governor-General of 
Moscow!” 

“You are mad!” 

“So they said in the prison of Kief; 
but I freed myself, and ten of my brother 
politicals.” 

“Trankly, Zilinski, are you serious?” 

“ As death!” 

Nor could I doubt him as I looked at 
the steady gray eye, the iron mouth. 
There was upon his face grim determina- 
tion, and in his manner a knowledge of 
his own power which was not a little im- 
pressive. And strive as I would, I could 
not deny that the imp of curiosity was 
tapping at my brain. 

“T did not know you had the power of 
creating princes.” 

He showed no annoyance. His grim 
mouth relaxed no tithe of its grimness; 
the humor of my remark did not appeal 
to him. 

“Tt is possible that I overrate my abili- 
ties. I have been called a madman often, 
but never a fool.” 

I believed him to be as near earning 
the latter title as he had ever been in his 
life, and if by facial play one could ex- 
press an idea I took no pains to conceal 
the thought. 

“ Will vou be more explicit?” I said 
rather coldly. 

“T like a man who admits the possi- 
bility of a knowledge larger than his 
own.” He made this. observation with 





such a grave face that I forebore to smile. 
“For such a man there is hope, probably 
success. Believe me, Mr. Wraymond, my 
suggestion is more daring than absurd.” 

“ And that suggestion?” I asked. 

“Tet us go back a little. Would it 
have been so very difficult for you to pose 
at Monte Carlo as the Grand Duke Boris 
Ivanovitch? ” 

“For a day or two, perhaps, until the 
real prince came along?” 

“Precisely; and a day or two is all we 
need to accomplish our purpose.” 

His manner grew mightily impressive. 
I rose to my feet. 

“ Confound it, man, what are you driv- 
ing at?” I said. 

He also arose and stood before me, his 
face white with excitement. 

“Listen! If you went to Moscow as 
the governor-general, you might accom- 
plish in two or three days, and without 
any trouble, all that we are striving for.” 

“If I went as governor-general! Why, 
man, do you suppose I’m as mad as you?” 

“Tt is quite possible,” he answered 
calmly; “ but it would require a man with 
an iron nerve and a cool head.” 

“ And I have neither. If this is your 
mission, Zilinski, I fear it will prove a 
failure, as great a failure as your last 
magnificent coup.” 

My remark did not appear to ruffle 
him. 

“T hold,” he said, “that that was only 
a partial failure. The scheme worked 
well, the bird was systematically en- 
snared.” 

“Only it was the wrong bird! ” 

“That was an accident. It would have 
been just as easy to ensnare the right 
one.” 

“Well, I will give you credit for a bril- 
liant idea, if that is likely to afford you 
any satisfaction; only I must emphatic- 
ally decline to be a party to its realiza- 
tion.” 

For the first time something like a 
_ flickered across his close-pressed 
ips. 

“Tt is only an idea,” he said, “ but I am 
sure you will respect my confidence.” 

“Tt is hopelessly absurd, Zilinski, and 
I am astonished that a man of your good 
sense should even entertain it.” 

“So my cousin said when I first un- 
folded the scheme to her, but now she is 
not quite so sure of its absurdity.” 

“ You have spoken to her of it?” 

“Certainly. She must necessarily be 
interested in any proposal for the libera- 
tion of her brother. It would have to be 
done quickly—a rapid journey to Mos- 
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cow, a few hurried formalities, and a 
secret and immediate retreat.” 

“Ten thousand difficulties block the 
way!” 

“Not such insuperable difficulties as 
they appear at this distance. The gov- 
ernor-general is a law unto himself. It 
is for him to order, for his subordinates 
to obey. Your very presence would dis- 
arm suspicion, even if you were to com- 
mit a few technical blunders. Consider 
for one moment, Mr. Wraymond, the 
powerful weapon you would wield in your 
amazing likeness to the duke. The offi- 
cials of Monte Carlo know him well, yet 
had they any doubt of your identity? I, 
Marakoff, Doria—we have all seen him 
often, yet were we not most thoroughly 
deceived? Perhaps you have seen him 
yourself? Tell me.” 

“Yes, I have seen him.” 

“Well?” 

“To be frank with you, I might have 
been looking at myself in a glass.” 

He showed no sign of triumph. It 


seemed as if he had expected such an ad- ° 


mission. 

“Then who would doubt you? 
game is in your hands.” 

I shook my head. It was an interesting 
suggestion, perhaps a little too interest- 
ing for my conservative tastes. 

“As I said before, the idea is most 
brilliant; unfortunately it does not ap- 
peal to me.” 

“T am sorry, Mr. Wraymond. It 
might have meant much to us.” 

“But you never dreamed that I would 
entertain a hare-brained scheme like 
this?” 

“Perhaps I did. When you were at 
Petersburg you had a reputation for ad- 
venture.” 

“ Merely big game shooting, and things 
of that sort. You don’t suppose I’m such 
a fool as to wish to end my days on the 
island of Sakhalien ?” 

“Sakhalien is not certain. But I 
thought, perhaps ve 

“ What did you think?” 

“Nothing. What does it matter? A 
thousand thanks for your courteous con- 
sideration.” 

He took up his hat, and, bowing low, 
left the room. 


The 





X. 


Arter he had gone I threw open the 
window and lit a fresh cigar. From this 
outlook I had an uninterrupted view 
across the Promenade to the sea, that sea 
which always reminded me of her eyes. 
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The moon, gloriously radiant, sailed away 
over the Jetée, and a soft, exhilarating 
breeze blew from the south. But though 
my vision told me of the presence of these 
things, my mind was otherwhere, whirling 
in conjecture. The sea on its stormiest 
day was not more confused than the tem- 
pest of my brain. My heart was sick with 
a nameless longing, a hope, a wish, a very 
hurricane of thought. 

What did Zilinski take me for? Did 
ever such an insane proposal emanate 
from an apparently sane man? Go to 
Moscow, personate the grand duke, lib- 
erate the revolutionaries incarcerated— 
where ?—from Moscow to Irkutsk, or even 
to far distant Saghalin! Assume the 
personality of one whose idiosyncrasies 
must be known to every official within the 
city! To my thinking it was impossi- 
ble to conceive a more thoroughly pre- 
posterous scheme, or one that had less 
likelihood of prevailing. 

Moreover, why should I attempt the im- 
possible and land myself in the clutches 
of the authorities? And such punish- 
ment as would naturally follow! For 
what was this but the most daring and 
monstrous conspiracy that ever the brain 
of man hatehed? No, no! What had T to 
do with Russian revolutionaries and their 
ways? If they plotted against the gov- 
ernment, it was only natural that the 
government, being the stronger, should 
punish them. This they knew, this they 
risked; and though, personally, I may 
have held the official methods in detesta- 
tion, it was no quarrel of mine. 

And yet I must confess the scheme glit- 
tered in my eyes. There were many pos- 
sibilities init. Zilinski had promised two 
or three days of glorious excitement. Ex- 
citement! It would be a positive orgy— 
with Siberia tacked on to the reckoning. 
a was the madman who would risk 
it ¢ 

How my brain strove to pierce the turn- 
ings of circumstance! To play the king, 
to play the king, if only for three days! 
For that is what it would mean. The 
cousin of the Czar, the arbiter of life and 
death! Oh, but the thought was utter 
madness! 

I shut the window, put on a coat and 
hat, and went down-stairs. The thought 
was oppressing me; whenever I turned 
round I thought I saw Zilinski’s pale face 
and piercing gray eyes. How cool the 
man was, how sure his absurd plan was 
capable of success! Visionary, he would 
batter his head against a wall, believing it 
made of moonbeams. This was the kind 
of man that filled the mines of Siberia 
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and caused such incalculable misery. 
And I, a plain, sober, practical person, 
was allowing such a dreamer to influence 
me. 

Again and again I told myself that 
such was not the case. The idea was un- 
speakably foolish, of course, and quite 
unworthy the consideration of an intelli- 
gent being. And yet I have no doubt that 
at times the wisest of us waste some 
thought on foolish things. Indeed, I am 
not certain that the world is not ruled by 
myths of one sort and another. 

Crossing the road, I struck out west- 
ward along the Promenade. I thought 
the policeman at the corner saluted me, 
but I was not sure. A few figures hov- 
ered near the Jetée; beyond, the space 
was clear. Lovers are not so reckless on 
the Mediterranean littoral as at the Eng- 
lish seaside, and do not court rheumatism 
and pneumonia in the same desperate 
fashion. Consequently I had the Prome- 
nade entirely to myself, except for the oc- 
casional passage of a man with a cap and 
a pipe, whom I immediately set down as 
an Englishman taking his constitutional. 

On my left the sea trembled softly 
shorewards, the breeze seemed to have 
died away to a low murmur, and far above 
me was the glorious Mediterranean moon. 
Moonlight and the sea, and dreams—and 
desperate thoughts! 

For my proximity to the water seemed 
to bring her eyes the nearer, and they 
burned on me with love as she thought of 
her brother, that brother who was lan- 
guishing in a Russian prison. I fancied 
them full of a frenzied supplication; I al- 
most heard her voice calling me to her 
side. And then came the form of Mara- 
koff, and black thoughts arose with him, 
darkening and chilling my enthusiasm. 
Why should I a second time allow myself 
to be duped? What real bond of sympa- 
thy was there between me and _ this 
woman ? 

Suddenly I was aware of a shadow be- 
side me. Instinctively I had felt for some 
time that my footsteps were dogged, and 
now I swune round sharply. <A police- 
man was standing by me. He saluted 
gravely. 

“Excellency,” he said in a respectful 
tone, “ it is searcely wise to wander so far 
from the town.” 

Looking about me I realized how far 
I had come. His mode of address also 
caused surprise, but luckily I recollected, 
and gave no expression to it. Instead, I 
replied with an amused laugh: 

“ So you recognize me?” 

“Yes, highness.” 
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“You have good eyes, my man.” 

“TI saw your highness cross the road 
near the Jetée.” 

“Ah!” Isaid. “ And so followed me?” 

“ At a discreet distance, highness.” 

I gave the man a five-frane piece. A 
prince could do no less. 

“You knew I was in Nice?” 

“But yes, highness.” 

“T trust you are discreet.” 

“ Highness! ” 

“ Excellent. Good night.” 

“Good night, highness.” 

I turned and walked back to my hotel, 
the man following in the distance. What 
was this but further confirmation of the 
possible feasibility of Zilinski’s scheme? 
This man, this agent of police, also con- 
founded me with the Grand Duke Boris; 
had actually received instructions from 
headquarters to see that I came to no 
harm. And yet, as far as I knew, the real 
grand duke was only a few miles off at 
Monte Carlo. 

But was he? Boris had a reputation 
for adventure, for adventure not always 
too creditable, and his immediate en- 
tourage did not set the telegraph working 
if he disappeared for a few hours. No 
doubt the police knew of his idiosyn- 
erasies, and the police of every country 
are invariably considerate to gentlemen 
of exalted rank. 

Sleep did not bring its customary ob- 
livion. Grand dukes, state ceremonies, 
and the gaudy trappings of office encom- 
passed me, overwhelmed me, stifled me. 
Now it was a woman with pleading eyes, 
eyes like the sea and just as deep and 
wonderful; and now I was looking into 
the emaciated face of a young man who 
also had eyes that reminded me of the 
sea. It was not necessary to hear the 
elank of chains to know that I was look- 
ing at Basil Mirsky. How my brain 
throbbed, how I tossed and turned! At 
five o’clock I was trying hard to read a 
novel. 

Odd as it may seem, I went out after 
breakfast, hoping to meet Zilinski. The 
personality of that singular man had 
been slowly but surely impressing itself 
deeper and deeper upon me. He might 
be a political schemer—nay, I knew he 
was; but he was a man of an uncommon 
mind and character, and in spite of my- 
self I could not stifle a secret admiration 
of him. To tell the truth I wanted to hear 
more, more of himself, his scheme, of 
her! What was she saying, whet think- 
ing, what doing? But I caught no 
glimpse of him, nor of her, and by the 
time the dinner hour came round I had 
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degenerated into a state of restless irrita- 
bility. 

After the meal, however, and while I 
was smoking a cigarette in the hall, he 
made his appearance, wearing the same 
dark frock coat of German cut, and car- 
rying the same soft felt hat in his hand. 
Such a combination, grotesque enough to 
our minds, is often seen in continental 
Europe. 

Letting him see that his advent caused 
me neither surprise nor pleasure, I re- 
ceived him with a ceremonious inclina- 
tion, deeming it necessary to assume a 
demeanor of indifference. 

“This is an unexpected honor,” I said. 

“You did not dream I should come 
again? Strange. I almost imagined 
you would expect me.” 

“You will take some coffee?” 

“Tf you please.” 

I led the way to the smoking-room, and 
rang for the servant. 

“They make excellent coffee here, 
though not so effective as that of our 
friend Demidoff.” 

“You speak of Demidoff—you are un- 
forgiving!” he said. 

“ave you found me so?” 

“Pardon! ” 

The man brought the coffee and 
liqueurs and then retired. Zilinski 
looked at me over his cup and ejaculated: 

“Well?” 

“Tt is good?” 

“T meant, Mr. Wraymond, have you 
thought over my proposal?” 
“Your proposal? Ah, 

ridiculous.” 

“Pardon me. I am convinced that not 
only is it not ridiculous, but that it is 
quite feasible if undertaken by a man of 
courage.” 

“T am not that man.” 

“Once more, pardon! ” 

“ Zilinski,” I said suddenly, “in spite 
of circumstances I believe you to be any- 
thing but a fool.” He bowed. “ Honestly, 
now, what are the chances of success?” 

“ Many.” 

“ And of failure?” 

“ Many.” 

“ And the reward of failure?” 

“T cannot say, but certainly heavy 
punishment. Yet we need not necessarily 

a 
a 7 

“JT should go with you. I know Mos- 
cow. I know the palace and its ways. 
Once—but that is nothing. I risk my 
life. It is not much, you think. Perhaps 


yes. It is 


vou are right; but it is all I have.” 
‘Ana-it 
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“Who shall judge the extent of your 
possible reward?” 

“ What do you mean by that?” I said 
quickly. 

“Tt is a delicate subject, Mr. Wray- 
mond. Will you come with me to the 
Avenue Félix Faure?” 

“Why the Avenue Félix Faure?” 

“ She is there.” 

“She! And she knows?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And what does she say?” 

“ That under no consideration will she 
agree to your undertaking so mad an 
adventure.” 

“And she is wise. 
should I go with you?” 

“So that you may obtain her permis- 
sion.” 

“You are facetious.” 

But of the humor of his remark he 
seemed to be entirely oblivious. His face 
bore the*same inscrutable calm that I 
always associated with it; but his quick 
eyes were burning, burning eagerly into 
mine. 

“You will come?” 

“ Why yes, of course;” but I laughed a 
little unsteadily. 

Together we left the hotel. Zilinski 
smoked his cigarette in silence; I walked 
beside him, immersed in speculation. 
She would not let me go, she would not 
let me risk so much! There was a 
thought in this which set my pulses 
throbbing. Why, why should she wish to 
shield me from danger, even at the ex- 
pense of her brother ? 

And then another, baser thought ob- 
truded itself, a suspicion which the 
thinking mind could searcely have 
avoided. Was Zilinski telling the truth, 
or was this but another subterfuge to 
lead me into danger? Perhaps she too 
was playing a deep game! She had 
played one already, one which could not 
lightly be condoned, one which had 
caused me many a shudder, many a des- 
pairing thought. 

Conjecture set my brain whirling con- 
fusedly, and yet I knew I trusted her. It 
might have been foolish, a folly almost 
criminal, only every sense of me cried out 
against such judgment. 

“ Zilinski,” I said suddenly, “the plan 
is absurd! ” 

“ What new absurdity have you discov- 
ered now?” 

“Supposing I undertook this adven- 
ture, the probability is that we should be 
arrested on the frontier. The grand duke 
must be in constant communication with 
his subordinates in Moscow.” 


Therefore why 























“There will be a break in those com- 
munications,” he replied. 

“ How a break?” 

“ As you know yourself, it is sometimes 
possible for grand dukes to disappear for 
short periods.” 

“You're a daring man, Zilinski 

He laughed softly. 

“Oh, no; merely prudent.” 

Prudent! It was the queerest prudence 
I had ever heard of. 

“ And you have the power?” 

“T have the power. It is not difficult 
to play with a brutal sensualist like Boris 
Ivanovitch. Believe me, I fully realize 
that we cannot afford to have two Grand 
Dukes Boris at large.” 

He stopped before a house in the Ave- 
nue Félix Faure, and rang the bell. 
Upon his inquiry if Mme. Mirsky were in, 
the servant showed us to a drawing-room 
on the first floor. Here we were presently 
joined by Doria. She seemed greatly 
surprised at seeing me, and looked to 
Zilinski for an explanation; but that 
astute one pretended not to notice the 
mute inquiry. 

“His highness the Grand Duke Boris 
Ivanovitch has done himself the honor of 
calling upon you,” he said. 

And even then she almost seemed to 
doubt her senses, regarding me with a 
puzzled and indeterminate look. But I 
was smiling now, and suddenly she smiled 
in return. 

‘“Tt is absurd,” she said. “ Pardon 
me!” 

Frankly she extended her hand. Then 
we three sat and began to talk, carefully 
avoiding the one topic of interest. But 
we all knew it would come, and Zilinski, 
being the least scrupulous, at length in- 
troduced it. She would scarcely listen to 
him. 

“Tt is impossible,” she said. “It must 
not be. How dare we ask Mr. Wraymond 
to risk such an adventure? No, no, please 
don’t discuss it. My cousin is an en- 
thusiast, Mr. Wraymond, who has no 
doubt whatever of the practicability of 
his scheme; but unfortunately for him 
theory is one thing, practise another.” 

Zilinski immediately defended himself 
with no little skill, hinting at several suc- 
cessful plots by way of strengthening 
his argument. And then he launched out 
into a detailed description of his newest 
and greatest scheme, which was apt to 
fire an imagination prone to speculation. 
It certainly was daring, and to my judg- 
ment ‘exceedingly well thought out. 
Every possible contingency had been pre- 
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pared for. He even informed us that the 
Grand Duchess Sgphie and her children 
were at that moment wintering at Yalta, 
in the Crimea. Nothing but a systematic 
run of bad luck, he concluded, could spoil 
the enterprise. 

But she would not hear of it. It could 
not succeed, she said. The whole scheme 
was impossible, and bristled with dangers. 

“Then we must abandon it—and 
Basil,” he added in a meaning tone. 

“ The scheme, yes; but Basil, no. What 
is to prevent my going to Russia?” Her 
cheeks were burning, her eyes flashing. 

“You cannot. You would be arrested 
at the frontier.” 

“T can try!” 

“No, no,” he said. “ We must think of 
some other plan.” 

Now was all this meant for my edifica- 
tion? Was all this artlessness assumed 
or real? Was I with friends, or merely 
with a set of unscrupulous conspirators 
who wished to use me for their own des- 
perate purposes? I will admit that all 
these thoughts were mine, that I was 
sorely perplexed in my mental gropings, 
turning now this way and now that in 
the hope of finding the clear road. 

With my reason telling me that once 
again I might be made the dupe of these 
people, and my heart assuring me that 
the woman, at least, could be trusted, I 
was in a state which bordered upon the in- 
tolerable. And about me her: loveliness 
threw a glamour which dazzled my senses 
and yet dulled my comprehension. I 
strove to read her thoughts, her heart, 
her soul. Could she only have cared for 
me, could she only have given me hope, I 
think thére was no scheme I would not 
have ventured upon. And—and what 
were her eyes telling me, whgt were they 
saying ? 

“ Do-you know,” I said, “the proposal 
has some points of merit, and though I 
am not particularly scrupulous, I am 
sensitive of my skin. Still, with Boris 
Ivanovitch out of the way, there are pos- 
sibilities of success.” 

“ Ah!” ejaculated Zilinski. 

“You must not think of it,” she added 
hurriedly. “Indeed you must not think 
Of 101” 

“My cousin thinks the danger is too 
great,” said Zilinski. 

“Don’t sneer, my friend, or you may 
spoil all.” 

At that moment there came a ringing 
at the bell. Zilinski sprang to his feet 
and with a quick “ Excuse me one mo- 
ment,” hurried from the room. 






















































The Strange Dilemma of the King of Saxony. 


BY F. CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 


FREDERICK AUGUSTUS ‘III IS DIVORCED FROM HIS WIFE, AND 
REFUSES TO RECOGNIZE HER AS HIS QUEEN, ALTHOUGH THE 
CHURCH TO WHICH BOTH HE AND SHE BELONG DOES NOT 
RECOGNIZE DIVORCE—WILL HE EVADE THE DIFFICULTY BY 


BECOMING A LUTHERAN? 


ARIE LOUISE, the former Crown 
Princess of Saxony, born a royal 
princess of Tuscany and of Hungary, 
and an archduchess of the imperial house 
of Austria, occupies a position unique in 
the annals of the reigning families of 
the Old World. Her marriage with the 
new ruler of Saxony, which was solemn- 
ized at Vienna in November, 1891, was 
formally sundered by a decree of di- 
vorce rendered February 11, 1903, by 
the Supreme Court of Dresden. But the 
Roman Catholic church, to which both 
she and the king belong, does not recog- 
nize divorce. In its eyes, and in the eyes 
of all its orthodox adherents—inclu- 
ding about two hundred thousand of 
the people of Saxony—the unfortunate 
woman remains the full-fledged wife of 
her husband, and as such has become, 
by his succession to the throne, Queen 
of Saxony. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF THE PRINCESS. 


In spite of his creed, the new king de- 
clines to recognize her as his consort. 
He has issued a notification in the 
Official Gazette at Dresden to the effect 
that there can be no question of any 
reconciliation between the former 
crown princess and himself, either now 
or at any future time, or of any modifi- 
cation of the attitude adopted toward 
her by the court of Saxony during his 
father’s reign. This means that she 
remains banished from the kingdom, de- 
barred from any of the prerogatives per- 
taining to membership in the reigning 
house, and expressly prohibited from 
styling herself either Crown Princess or 
Queen of Saxony. 

The penalties for disobedience to 
these commands, issued by the late King 


George, and now reiterated by his suc- 
cessor, are sufficiently heavy. They in- 
clude the stoppage of the allowance 
which the divorced princess receives 
from the Saxon civil list; the removal 
from her care of her baby, the Princess 
Anne Monica of Saxony, born shortly 
after the divorce, and left temporarily 
to the mother, conditiona! upon her sub- 
mission to all the directions of the 
king; and, last but not least, the de- 
struction of all hope of ever being al- 
lowed to see her five elder children 
again. As Marie Louise passionately 
longs to clasp these elder children of 
hers once more in her arms, and to re- 
tain possession of her youngest daugh- 
ter, she has, since the birth of the latter, 
yielded absolute obedience to all orders 
received from the court of Dresden. 

These are of a somewhat despotic na- 
ture, and govern not only the choice of 
her residence, but also the selection of 
her associates. She had obtained the 
consent of the late king to spend Ahe 
present winter at Rome, with her aunt 
and godmother, Archduchess Marie 
Louise of Austria, widow of the late 
Prince of Isenburg-Birstein. , Apart- 
ments had been retained for her at the 
Quirinal Hotel, and the heavy baggage 
of her party had already arrived there ; 
but when the new king succeeded to the 
throne he immediately put his veto on 
the project, and peremptorily forbade 
his former consort to go any further 
south in Italy than Florence. 

It seems that he had learned that the 
Pope had promised to receive her and 
her aunt in private audience, which 
would not only have done much to re- 
habilitate her in the eyes of Catholics, 
but might have led to active measures 
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on the part of the Pontiff with a view to his aged and ailing father, as well as by 
other German courts. It was)predicted 
that on becoming king he would take 
SYMPATHY FOR AN UNHAPPY WOMAN. advantage of being his oWn master to 


Both in Saxony and abroad, prior to effect a reconciliation with the princess. 


her reunion to her husband. 












































LOUISE ANTOINETTE MARIE, NOW KNOWN AS COUNTESS MONTIGNOSO AND PRINCESS OF 
TUSCANY, THE DIVORCED WIFE OF KING FREDERICK AUGUSTUS OF SAXONY. 


From a photograp’ by Meyer, Dresden. 


the accession of Frederick Augustus III, This wide-spread belief served to endow 

the impression prevailed that he re- him with a popularity that he had never 

mained deeply attached to his former before enjoved in Saxony. It was with 

wife. It was thought that he had only the idea of helping him to carry out his 

consented to a divorce in deference to supposed generous intentions that peti- 

pressure brought to bear upon him by _ tions were circulated entreating the new 
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FREDERICK AUGUSTUS III, KING OF SAXONY, WHO, ALTHOUGH HE 


IS A MEMBER OF THE 


\ 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, OBTAINED A DIVORCE FROM HIS WIFE IN FEBRUARY, 1903. 
From a photagraph by Klinkhardt & Eyssen, Dresden. 


king to recall his wife and permit her 
to take her place beside him upon the 
throne. 

Hundreds of thousands of signatures 
had been obtained, mostly from women, 
when the movement was brought to an 
end by the curt announcement in the 
Oficial Gazette that there could be no 
question of a reconciliation. The un- 
happy princess has retained a remarka- 
ble hold upon the affections of the 
masses of people in the land of he 
adoption, in spite of all that has passed. 


Her conduct in eloping with Professor 
Giron, her boy’s Belgian tutor, just be- 
fore Christmas in 1902, was ascribed to 
dementia, resulting from the delicate 
condition of her health three months 
before the birth of her little girl. 

Such was indeed the view taken by 
the physicians after the disappearance 
of the unworthy companion of her flight 
had been secured. Qn the strength of 
this ofiicial diagnosis, in which Saxon 
Austrian, and Swiss specialists con- 
curred, she was kept in a sanitarium on 
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the shore of Lake Leman during most 
of the time that intervened between her 
separation from Giron at Geneva and 
the birth of her sixth child. When the 
little Princess Anne Monica was born, 
the mother recovered her reason, and 
realized the nature and inevitable conse- 
quences of the scandal in which she had 
hecome involved. The horror of the 
discovery was so intense that for several 
days she hovered be- 


beside King Frederick Augustus III as 
Queen of Saxony. The scandal caused 
by her elopement was of the most sensa- 
tional character. ‘In spite of all ex- 
cuses, many people would hesitate to 
accord the respect and the homage 
to Marie Louise which are due to the 
first lady of the land in a monarchical 
country. In fact, were King Frederick 
Augustus to become reconciled to his 








tween life and 
death. 

It being thus ad- 
mitted that the 
princess was non 


compos mentis when 
she fled with Giron 
to Switzerland and 
the Riviera, it would 
seem to most people 
that she should not 


have been held re- 
sponsible for her 
conduct. I do not 


think that English 
or American courts 
would have done so. 
The strong popular 
sympathy that has 
gone out to her is 
largely based upon 
the impression that 
she did not receive 
altogether fair 
treatment from 
Saxon justice. There 
is a feeling that she 
is much less to 
blame for the Giron 
episode than those 
members of her 
family who, though 
aware of her physi- 
cal and mental con- 
dition, neglected to 
surround her with 
proper care and pro- 
tection. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF 
THE QUESTION. 

















At the same time, 








there are manifest 
objections to the 
former crown prin- 
cess taking her place 


THE FORMER CROWN 


ELDEST SON’S TUTOR 
1902, WHILE IN A CONDITION OF DISORDERED MENTALITY. 


PRINCESS OF SAXONY AND ANDRE GIRON, HER 


WITH WHOM SHE ELOPED IN DECEMBER, 


From a photograph taken at Mentone in January, 1903 
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wife, and to invite her to share his 
throne, there is no doubt that his court 
would be boycotted, not only by most 
of the other reigning families of Europe, 


MAGAZINE. 


Denmark divorced their wives before 
their accession to the throne; but they 
were Lutherans—that is, members of a 
chureh which recognizes divorce. 






































CROWN PRINCE GEORGE (AGED ELEVEN) AND PRINCE FREDERICK CHRISTIAN (AGED TEN), 


THE TWO ELDEST CHILDREN OF 


THE KING OF 


SAXONY AND HIS DIVORCED WIFE, 


From a photograph by Klinkhardt & Eyssen, Dresden. 


but even by most of the leading nobility 
of his own dominions. 

The situation is indeed an exceedingly 
difficult one, for which, as I have said, 


no precedent. True, both 


Frederick VIl of 


there is 


Christian VIII and 


Another case was that of Frederick 
William II of Prussia, the nephew and 
successor of Frederick the Great. Sev- 
eral vears before his accession to the 
throne, he insisted, in spite of the op- 
position of his uncle, in divoreing his 
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wife, a princess of the house 





of Brunswick. Two years 
later he married a princess 
of Hesse, who thus became 
the ancestress of the pres- 
ent Kaiser. Frederick Will- 
iam’s first wife was deprived 
of the attributes of a royal 
highness, but allowed to re- 
tain the title of princess. 
George I of England also 
divorced his consort, Sophia 
Dorothea of Zell, several 
years before his accession to 
the British throne. For 
thirty years, beginning from 
the fateful night when 
Count Philip Konigsmark 
was murdered while leav- 
ing her apartment, and end- 
ing with her death, this un- 
happy lady was kept a state 
prisoner in the castle of 
Ahlden, in Hanover. She 
never bore the title of 
Queen of England, but was 
known after her divorce as 
the Princess of Ahlden. 
George IV of England, 
having failed in all his ef- 
forts to secure a dissolution 
of his marriage to Caroline 














of Brunswick, was unable to 











prevent her from becoming 
Queen of England when he 
succeeded to the throne. 
Nevertheless, he requested 
all foreign courts to with- 
hold from his consort, from whom he 
had been separated for years, the honors 
due to a British queen. When she at- 
tempted to force her way into West- 
minster Abbey, at the ceremony of his 
coronation, she was by his orders turned 
away by the police. 

I mention this last case to show that 
a prince, on succeeding to a throne as 
king, is powerless to prevent his consort 
from becoming ipso facto a queen, unless 
his marriage has previously been dis- 
solved by a decree of divéree. Inas- 
much as divorce is not admitted by the 
toman Catholic church, its members 
continue to regard as the lawful Queen 
of Saxony the unhappy lady now known 
as Countess Montignoso and Princess 
of Tuscany. 





PRINCESS MARGARET (AGED FIVE) AND PRINCESS MARY ALICE 
( AGED THREE), DAUGHTERS OF THE KING OF SAXONY 


AND HIS DIVORCED WIFE. 


From a photograp by Klinkhardt & Eyssen, Dresden 


The situation would of course be 
greatly changed if Frederick Augustus 
should abandon his faith and join the 
Lutheran church, to which the great 
majority of his four million subjects be- 
long. That he may take this step is 
indicated by the fact that the new king, 
breaking with the practise of his pre- 
decessors, has appointed a number of 
Lutherans to court offices hitherto held 
by Catholics. It may be remembered 
that his family were Lutherans until 
they adopted Catholicism in order to 
qualify themselves for the throne of Po- 
land, long since lost. Only by reverting 
to the Protestant church, it seems, ean 
the new King of Saxony set at rest the 
doubts which prevail as to the precise 
status of his former wife. 












































THE BAY OF PANAMA, FROM THE FORT IN THE CITY OF PANAMA—THE SMALL 
WHICH COMMAND THE PACIFIC ENTRANCE OF THE CANAL, HAVE BEEN CEDED TO 


ISLANDS IN THE BAY, 





THE UNITED STATES. 


From a stereograph—Copyright, 1904, 6y Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


Our 


Problem at Panama. 


BY WILLIAM REMINGTON RODGERS. 


AT LEAST TEN 
CROSSES THE 


YEARS WILL PROBABLY PASS BEFORE A SHIP 
ISTHMUS BETWEEN THE ATLANTIC AND THE 


PACIFIC—THE TASK UNDERTAKEN BY THE UNITED STATES GOV- 


ERNMENT IS A 
HE Panama Canal is the greatest, 
the most difficult, and the most 
costly piece of engineering work that 
has ever been undertaken. It is 
tain, humanly speaking, to be com- 
pleted, now that Uncle Sam has set his 
hand to it; but we shall be fortunate if 
it is built and opened to traffic within 
ten years, or at a less expenditure than 
two hundred millions, or even two hun- 


cer- 


TREMENDOUS BUT NOT AN 


IMPOSSIBLE ONE. 


dred and fifty millions, of good Amer- 
ican dollars. 

The public memory is short. We 
seem to have forgotten that a very few 
years ago the popular impression of the 
Panama Canal was that it was a fore- 
doomed failure, an impossible under- 
taking. In 1872, when President Grant 
ordered three leading American engi- 
neers to examine the whole question, 





and to determine the most feasible plan 
for a waterway between the Atlantic 
‘and Pacific, the commissioners unani- 
mously rejected the Panama route, and 
decided in favor of Nicaragua. Their 
report, which was amplified by several 
later surveys, official and unofficial, es- 





OUR PROBLEM 
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were repeated attempts to induce Con- 
gress to take over the franchise and 
complete the canal. When the latest 
commission, appointed by President 
McKinley, approved the conclusions of 
its predecessors, though it declared 
their estimate of the cost too low, it 















































UNFINISHED CUTTING AND ABANDONED MACHINERY 


HIGH GROUND, THIRTY MILES FROM THE 


From a stereograph 


tablished Nicaragua as distinctively the 
* American route.” ; 

For thirty years, while the French 
companies were more or less ineffect- 
ually digging away at Panama, the su- 
perior advantages of Nicaragua were a 
common theme of the American press. 
An American company actually set to 
work there—with inadequate prepara- 
tion and insufficient capital; and there 
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WHERE THE CANAL FIRST REACHES 


ATLANTIC. 


AT OBISPO, THE 













f the building of the Nica- 
ragua waterway Was assured. 


seemed as ] 


THE DISCREDIT OF PANAMA. 


Panama owed its deepest discredit to 
the great De Lesseps swindle. The very 
name was inseparably, connected with 
the disgraceful collapse of the old 
French company. ‘The Compagnie Uni- 
verselle du Canal — Interocéanique 
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squandered a thousand millions of 
frances, and had almost nothing to show 
for the vast sums it stole from the 
thrifty peasants of France. After such 
a hideous and complete failure, success 
seemed unthinkable. High technical 
authorities—the late Abram 8S. Hewitt, 
for one—said that it was impossible. 
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spite of contrary opinions in this coun- 
try, there was satisfactory assurance of 
its entire practicability from the tech- 
nical viewpoint. The company had the 
whole question investigated by a com- 
mission which included the leading ex- 
perts of half a dozen countries. Among 
them were men identified with other 

















AN AMERICAN GUARD PATROLLING THE LINE OF THE 


PANAMA RAILROAD, WHICH NOW BELONGS TO 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 
From a stereograph—Cofyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


Leading officials corroborated them. 
Important financial interests favored 
Nicaragua; still more important inter- 
ests opposed any and all isthmian 
canals, lest they should take traffic 
away from the transcontinental rail- 
roads. Hence it is not singular that the 
American public came to regard the 
Panama Canal as an impossible ditch, 
clogged with rusted and ruined machin- 
ery, where the bones of thousands of 
luckless laborers, victims of a poisonous 
climate, lay rotting in the tropical sun. 

As a matter of fact, the second 
French company, formed out of the 
wreck of De Lesseps’ financial debauch, 
has in the last ten vears been working 
steadily upon the canal, and only time 
and money—two important factors, of 
course—were needed to complete it. In 


great engineering works, such as W. H. 


Hunter, chief engineer of the Manches- 
ter Ship Canal, and the late Alphonse 
Fteley, who as chief engineer to the 
New. York Aqueduct Commission 
pushed the great new Croton water- 
works scheme to practical completion. 
Their report, signed by all the fourteen 
commissioners, declared that “no con- 
structions were projected which were 
not entirely justified by recognized en- 
gineering practise,” and that the canal 
—at a considerably less width and 
depth than the present designs call for 
—could be completed in ten years for 
about one hundred and ten million dol- 
lars. 

This estimate of cost was probably 
too low, but the second French compan) 
actually reached a point at which the 


















































GREAT CULEBRA CUT, THE DEEPEST EXCAVATION ON THE LINE OF THE CANAL—-THE MATERIAL TO 
BE REMOVED AT THIS POINT IS FIFTEEN TIMES AS MUCH AS WAS TAKEN OUT IN BUILDING 
THE NEW YORK SUBWAY. 


From a stereograph—Copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, New Vork. 
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forty million eubic yards of excavation, 
with ninety-four million cubic yards 
be done. When the United 


great ditch was said to be two fifths 
completed: Some of its work has been 
rendered useless by changes in plan, still to 
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SHOWING THE VULTURES (PERCHED ON THE ROOF OF 


THE WATER-FRONT OF THE CITY OF PANAMA, 
SCAVENGERS OF THE ISTHMUS. 


THE PIER SHED) AND THE PIGS WHICH ARE THE 


From a stereograph—Copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


but the figures given by the Isthmian States government paid forty million 
Canal Commission, which is now in dellars for all the rights and property 
charge at Panama, credit it with almost of the corporation, there is very little 
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doubt that the transaction was not one 
for us to repent. 


THE CLIMATE OF PANAMA. 

The supposed deadliness of the cli- 
mate of Panama has figured largely in 
the controversy vver the different 
routes for an isthmian canal. It is not 
disputed that it is a place of high tem- 
peratures and heavy rainfalls, that its 
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The disagreeable and unhealthy features of the 
Panama climate have been ridiculously overrated by 
those who have studied the situation superficially 
while passing across the isthmus, or who have de- 
sired to create a sensation. Members of the com- 
mission who are familiar with other tropical coun- 
tries find it much cooler and healthier here than in 
corresponding latitudes of other lands, and my ex- 
perience confirms theirs. The insanitary conditions 
existing in the days of the old Panama Canal Com- 


_ pany might have characterized the construction of a 


similar work in any other portion of the world, and 





























THE PANAMA RAILROAD AND CHAGRES RIVER 


AT 


GATUN, SHOWING BOATS BRINGING BANANAS TO 


MARKET—THE CHAGRES RIVER, WITH ITS LIABILITY TO HEAVY FLOODS, IS ONE OF THE 
MOST SERIOUS OBSTACLES TO THE BUILDING OF THE CANAL. 


From a stereozraph—Copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


towns. are dirty and insanitary, and 
that De Lesseps’ workmen died like 
flies. Much ink has been spilled in elab- 
orating these facts into lurid and shock- 
ing pictures, and there have been many 
alarming predictions as to the fate that 
awaits the captains, lieutenants, and 
private soldiers of industry whom Uncle 
Sam must send to the isthmus. 

Against all this may be set the official 
report of John Barrett, United States 
minister to Panama, dated August 23 
last: ° 


are responsible for many of the terrible tales told 
in the American press. 

As a matter of fact, there has not been during 
the months of July and August a single uncomfort- 
able night for sleeping, while the average days 
have not been hotter than those of New York and 
Washington, There has been hardly a single in- 
stance of serious illness among the considerable num- 
ber of young men employed here in work connected 
with the canal, while the percentage of sickness 
among the larger group of laborers employed at 
Culebra is not greater than among those engaged in 
similar excavating work in the United States. Among 
the four hundred marines located half-way across the 
isthmus, at Empire, there has not been a single 
death from local diseases, while the percentage of 
those in the hospital is not larger than would be 

















OUR PROBLEM AT PANAMA. 





found at the average post in the 





United States. There has not 
been a single case of yellow fever 
for over a month, and there is less 
malaria than is often found in 
sections of the United States. 

The worst portions of the cities 
of Panama and Colon are much 
cleaner and more wholesome than 
the slums of our North American 
cities, and are far ahead of the 
average Asiatic city located in 
the tropics. 


This last paragraph is 
a tolerably severe thrust 
at the sanitary authori- 
ties of American munici- 
palities. As the engray- 
ing on page 554 shows, 
pigs and vultures are the 
scavengers of Colon and 
Panama. To insinuate 
that these  unsalaried 
garbage-pickers could 
make a still better living 
in the public places of 
New York or Chicago is 
surely a libel upon the 
street-cleaning depart- 
ments of those cities. 
HOW THE CANAL WILL BE 

DUG. 
At its essential points, 














however, Mr. Barrett’s 











statement is corrobor- 
ated by plenty of unchal- 
lenged testimony. Of 
course serious dangers are involved by 
the employment of an army of several 
thousand laborers—who will probably 
be West Indian negroes, or possibly 
Chinese coolies—to delve in the soil of 
a low-lying country within six hundred 
miles of the equator. The strictest su- 
pervision, the most thorough precau- 
tionary system, and the most efficient 
hospital service will be imperatively 
needed. But there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the United States government 
cannot meet the problem. It is a less 
difficult one than that of stamping out 
the vellow fever scourge in Havana; and 
Major Gorgas, who achieved so notable 
a triumph in the Cuban capital, is now 
in charge of the sanitary work at Pana- 
ma. 

As I have already said, the Panama 
Canal is the greatest, the most difficult, 


DR. MANUEL AMADOR, PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA, 
From a stereograph—Copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


and the most costly piece of engineering: 
work ever undertaken. With the United 
States Treasury to draw upon for funds, 
the financial phase of the ‘question may 
safely be disregarded ; but to carry ocean 
steamers from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific over a forty-mile strip of land— 
such a problem needs only to be stated 
in order to prove its physical magnitude. 
The plans adopted necessitate the rais- 
ing of the largest vessels—ships of twen- 
ty thousand tons, or even more—to 
a height above sea-level equivalent 
to nine stories of a New York sky- 
Yet there is no doubt that 
thev will be carried out, and that the 
dream of four centuries—for an isth- 
mian waterway was first suggested 
only a few vears after Columbus dis- 
covered America—is at last on the eve 
of realization. 


seraper. 
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Creed Carrier’s Wiving. 


HOW BIRDELLA BLACKL_LOCK CAME 


BY ALICE 


I. 


the steep trail Creed Carrier 
stepped with the long, light, easy 
strides of the mountain-born man. 
Upon his back he bore, yet swathed in 
its original packing of excelsior and 
twine, a little cheap rocking-chair of 
graceful, feminine design; and when he 
stopped for rare and brief breathing 
intervals, he murmured to himself, and 
to the bit of sophisticated furniture 
oddly out of place in its primitive sur- 
roundings—broken phrases of content 
and of endearment. 

The sun was dropping rapidly toward 
the shoulder of Yellow Old Bald as he 
climbed; and when he reached his own 
door, opened it, entered, and set down 
the chair, the last slant beams followed 
him in. They lay kindly upon the tall 
head, stooped now at its task of love, 
as he tenderly unwrapped his treasure, 
touching it with loving hand. The soft 
light was reflected in a pair of honest, 
deep gray eyes, and gilded the splen- 
dors of the little chair’s raw varnish 
and gay stenciling, as, like a child with 
a new and precious toy, the big man, 
wiping away all stain and _ blemish, 
walked about it, viewing it from one 
side and another, speaking softly. 


U" 


TO 


THE CABIN ON: THE MOUNTAIN. 
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* Jest smell it once,” he said, bend- 
ing toward the chair. “ Hit’s shore got 
the right smell. A womern loves fine 
furniture ‘at’s got a good strong smell 
to the varnish.” His eye dwelt fondly 
upon the tall back. “ Right thar her 
head’ll come—w’y, she'll be jest like a 
bird on a branch, a rockin’ fo’th an’ 
back! I allus did despise to see a 
woman a chunk-chunk-chunkin’ up an’ 
down ina ol’ straight cheer—an’ mebby 
her with a baby!” The red surged sud- 
denly over his bronzed face; his eyes 
had a startled flash, half delighted, half 
abashed. “A baby!” he whispered 
sharply, withdrawing his gaze; “a baby 
—imy baby an’ Birdelly’s; an’ her a set- 
tin’ here in this little cheer a rockin’ 
hit—Lord!” He shook his head softly, 
and brushed the back of his hand across 
his eves. 

With the earliest opening of spring 
on that high mountain flank, Creed 
Carrier had been out in the woods fell- 
ing trees, dragging the logs home one 
by one with old Long and Jerry. He 
had built the cabin unaided, save by 
such simple mechanical devices as he 
himself contrived, and with the help of 
Pap Overholt and Jeff Sadd when it 
came to the rafters. Thereafter, 
through the bitter early spring davs, 

















not only had he plowed and harrowed 
such small bits of ground as had been 
tilled for years, but he had searched out 
new pockets, breaking up the rich 
mountain loam, making it ready for the 
first crop. In the evenings he had 
worked—bv the light of many candles 
—upon the interior of 
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flower upon a wild, vicious stalk. The 
old man was a moonshiner, his seven 
sons so many new editions of their sire. 
The Blacklocks, father and_ sons, 
grouped together about the doorstep of 
‘the cabin, or halted upon some moun- 
tain path, were a striking picture. 





the new cabin, chinking, 
daubing, and finally cov- 
ering all with heavy pa- 
per,.carried upon. his 
back up from the settle- 
ment at Hepsibah. He 
had labored long at the 
floor, evening it, planing 
it, filling in the cracks, 
until it was smooth and 
fair to the eye, firm and 
solid to the foot. The 
windows—two windows 
of real glass, and with 
sashes to slide up and 
down—the doors with 
their home-made latches 
and neat sills, were 
wrought with loving 
pains. 

The house itself done, 
the simple furnishing 
occupied the long eve- 
nings. In one corner the 
bed was built. The wall 
angle formed two of its 
sides, a stout post being 
set at the other corner, 
with strong, smooth sap- 
lings for the rails, the 
whole woven across with 
green withes. This was 
the bedstead upon which 
the big feather-bed, the 
quilts and blankets, were 
reverently laid—this was 
to be his bridal couch. 
The table, the various 
shelves, the pegs for her 
dresses, over which Creed hung a 
calico curtain, as he had seen done at 
a house in the settlement; the bit of a 
cupboard—all these were finished be- 
fore April was out. Then Creed fash- 
ioned a small table, smoother and 
daintier than the one for kitchen uses; 
and finally, to crown all, came this 
little rocker. 

Birdella Blacklock was the one 
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“RIGHT THAR HER HEAD’LL COME—W’Y, SHE'LL BE JEST LIKE A 
BIRD ON 


A BRANCH, A ROCKIN’ FO’'1H AND BACK !” 


Lean, long-limbed, silent, with a sav- 
age, aboriginal grace in their sinewy 
bodies; the hair of their heads and 
upon their faces intensely black, the 
slow, lazy, yet piercing eves of the 
mountaineer, as black as their hair; the 
high, hawk-like, aquiline nose that be- 
speaks arrogant temper—the group 
suggested some medieval Italian 
family. 
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Birdella—Bird for short—old man 


Blacklock’s youngest-born, had a touch 
of the mother about her, the poor 
mother who had given up the struggle 
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olive, with Birdella blushed a rich crim- 
son; and her slender body was supple, 
and rounded, and powerful as a young 
Indian woman’s. 






































“PAR'WELL,” HE SAID, USING THE SAD, 
within a few months of her sole daugh- 
ter’s birth. The girl was dark, too; but 
there was color in her darkness. Her 
hair was more red than black: the big 
eyes were full of warm lights: the 
cheeks, which in the men were a swart 


IMPRESSIVE WORD OF MOUNTAIN ADIEU. 

A hard life she led with her half-out- 
lawed father and brothers. To slave ear- 
lv and late; to¥ield implicit obedience to 
arbitrary demands, and to get for it all 
barely the bite and sup that kept body 
and soul together, the roof that sheltered 




















her, and a half-contemptuous toleration 
—this was Birdella’s lot. 

Creed Carrier, a lonely man without 
kith or kin, searching one afternoon for 
straying cattle, away over on the fur- 
ther side of Yellow Old Bald, came 
upon this girl, weeping passionately, 
helplessly, from some careless, barbar- 
ous unkindness which had brought up 
afresh in her young stormy heart all 
the emptiness of her life, and made her 
lot seem to her intolerable. The two 
sat the long hours out, pouring forth 
their souls to each other; Creed’s kind 
eyes full of tenderness and pity for 
the beautiful, neglected, heart-hungry 
creature at his side; the girl warming, 
melting, to the first kindness, the first 
consideration and admiration which 
had ever been hers. The world was 
made anew for both man and girl; 
when suddenly Birdella, glancing in 
affright at the late sun, leaped to her 
feet exclaiming: 

“Oh, me! Hit’s nigh onto sundown! 
Pap an’ the boys’ll be home—an’ they 
hain’t a lick struck fer supper! I—oh, 
I’m ’most afeard ” 

But Creed’s voice reassured her—his 
protecting arm was around her. He 
walked home with the shrinking girl, 
helped her with the fire and the supper, 
and, when “ pap and the boys” came 
tramping in later, ravenous and satur- 
nine, quietly took the old man apart 
and asked him for his daughter to wife. 

Jephtha Blacklock spat gravely upon 
the ground and made answer: 

“Yes, sir, take her an’ welcome. I 
was a layin’ out to wed with Miranda 
Dickert, myse’f; an’ they’s gin’ally 
rippets an’ family interruptions wher- 
ever they’s stepmothers an’ stepda’ters. 
I’m proud ye want Birdelly,” and look- 
ing long and curiously into Creed’s 
quiet gray eyes, he added: “ O’ co’se— 
0’ co’se—ever’ man’s got his own taste 
—I’m proud ye want Birdelly.” Upon 
the unembarrassed silence which en- 
sued, he spoke again: “ How soon?” 

“ Jest as soon as I kin git my place 
ready for her. I aim to build a new 
house. I reckon hit’ll take me two 
months in all.” 

And again the old man looked cu- 
riously at the wooer. After the moun- 
tain fashion, he said no word; but in his 
6M 
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own mind the wonder was great, what 
preparation a man need make before 
taking home a “ woman,” more than if 
the acquisition were a mule or an ox. 


II. 


Down in the valley at Garyville, the 
station of the little narrow-gage road, 
the May day seemed hot and dusty and 
oppressive to the mountain man. 
Creed Carrier had risen before the sun, 
fed and curried and brushed the horses, 
lingering long over the little filly’s 
toilet, buckling on the side-saddle 
which made his strong hands tremble 
but to touch, and had taken his way 
down the roundabout horse trail to 
Garyville, arriving there several hours 
before the train was due. 

This day, which had been chosen 
upon his last visit to Birdella as their 
wedding-day, when he should meet her 
at Garyville, take her to old Squire 
Ashe’s for the marriage, and afterward 
up the mountain trail to the new cabin 
—this day, as it happened, some sort 
of excursion was afoot. The train came 
in slowly, and more than an hour late, 
a long string of coaches packed with 
hilarious humanity. Creed Carrier 
stood back, confused at the noise and 
tumult; the drumming of steam from 
the engine oppressing the ears, the 
evil smells, the clash and babble of 
many voices, shrill, crude, insistent. 
From the line of coaches poured forth 
girls and women tawdrily dressed in 
cheap lawns, with strange colored rib- 
bons about their necks and waists, 
struggling beneath a load of self-con- 
sciousness, carrying it off with an air 
of -bravado; men clad in their native 
butternut jeans, and looking far better 
than those others beside them, upon 
whom they gazed with envy, dressed in 
cheap “ boughten” clothes. 

The glare, the heat, the dust, the coal 
smoke, were like poison to the moun- 
tain man; the air, tainted with sulphur- 
ous gases, seemed to choke in his lungs; 
the smeared, red, perspiring faces 
grieved his eyes. It was all a painful 
contrast to the clear, clean, sunlit 
spaces and heavenly quietude of his 
mountain-top. This was what the 
valley meant to Creed Carrier. 
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Presently his bewildered eye de- 
scried Birdella coming down the aisle 
of a coach; and as she walked slowly, 
among the giggling, vociferating crowd, 
her lover made out that there were two 
people with her—a fat, red-faced girl 
whom, as he drew near, he heard her 
address as “ Miz Culp,” and a squat, 
under-sized man whom the red-faced 
woman in turn called “ Gittleson.” 
And, he knew not why, his heart sank, 
instead of leaping in his breast as it had 
done these many weeks at the mere 
thought of Birdella’s presence. He 
stood at the step of the coach to meet 
her, watching with the gaze of anxious 
love as she came through the door. He 
had never seen this strange look in Bir- 
della’s face before. 

When her eyes, in turn, fell upon 
Creed a wild, startled expression was 
in them. She checked an _ instant, 
tossed her head, and hastened forward, 
muttering to those with her, “ This is 
him—this is Creed;” and to him, 
“Creed, this—w’y, this is Miz Culp. 
She—they—w’y, her and Mr. Gittleson 
—I mean we’ve fixed it up fer me to 
go on to Asheville and be—and be——” 

Her tongue faltered before the 
words; her glowing, excited eyes fell 
upon Creed’s full, mild gaze; but Gittle- 
son, shouldering in between them, ex- 
plained with a volubility half concilia- 
tory, half insolent: 

“ Me an’ the young lady has fixed it 
up—we’ve fixed it up, as she says. It 
—it’s sorter rough on you; but—er— 
but I reckon you don’t want no young 
lady that wants some other feller. I 
wouldn’t! ” 

As the man talked into Creed’s 
stunned ears, Creed’s eyes looked -to 
where the Culp woman had drawn Bir- 

- della apart, and, with an arm about her, 
was talking rapidly to the girl. Culp 
also had come up and was standing 
near his wife, a deprecating, half dis- 
gusted look upon his face. Both men 
were fairly drunk with whisky—that is 
what an “excursion” meant to them. 


Poor Bird, who had never been on a 
train before, nor ten miles away from 
the silence and isolation of her moun- 
tain cabin, who had never been of any 
consequence to any human creature, 
save Creed Carrier—poor Bird was 
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drunk, if not stark mad, with excite- 
ment and triumph, like a little child be- 
side itself with over-attention. Creed 
looked at her, and comprehended this 
instinctively; but how to help her from 
such a position as that into which she 
had put him? 

He drew near her, Gittleson, with his 
dark red face and curious, pale gray 
eyes, with his protuberant jaw, bandy 
legs, flashy clothes, and profusion of 
cheap jewelry—Gittleson hanging at his 
elbow with: 

“It’s better not to have no fuss.” 

“ Bird,” began Carrier in his soft 
mountain drawl, “ Bird”—he would 
have added “ honey,” but for the harsh, 
vulgar faces about them—“ I jest want 
you to tell me what ’tis you want to do, 
yose’f. Ef you say =i 

Bird’s crimson face had been growing ' 
pale with every word that Creed spoke; 
her great, dark, excited eyes were dila- 
ting upon him, like one suddenly 
aroused from a vision. She put her 
hand to her throat. 

“‘ [—_—” she began, trembling; when 
Gittleson, watching her face, once-more 
thrust himself between the two, with: 

“Td git out, ef I’s you, an’ not e 

In a flash the gentleness which had 
misled Gittleson was gone. With a face 
as white as paper and eyes that were 
deadly, Creed turned upon the fellow, a 
still fury in his look that wags .frightful 
to see. He reached forth his powerful 
hands; but quick as he was, Gittleson 
was quicker to dodge beyond the reach 
of that clutch. The Culp woman backed 
away, panting: 

“ He’s got a gun!. My law, he’s got a 
gun! An’ he'll 33 

“ No, ma’am—no, no, lady; I ain’t got 
no gun. I wouldn’t need no gun fer sech 
a feller as that;” and. the contempt in 
Carrier’s soft. tones cut like a knife. 

Again he turned to Birdella, with 
that tenderness which he had shown the 
poor child from the first. She was 
standing back, all the excitement, the 
sauciness, the intoxication fallen from 
her; looking slight, and childish, and 
pitiful; drawing her breath in long, sob- 
bing sighs; her somber gaze fixed upon 
Creed, her fingers fumbling at the 
wretched trinkets with which Gittleson 
had bedecked her. 
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He turned to the girl with a world of 
longing in his eyes; but when he looked 
at the others, and saw her clinging to 
the Culp woman, he drew back. 

“ Farwell,” he said, using the sad, 
impressive word of mountain adieu; 
“ far’well, Bird,” when, had he known 
it, he needed but to say “ Come!” 

The pity of the thing was that this 
farewell of poor Creed’s was tinctured 
with the sternness which these others 
evoked. Poor Birdella felt this stern- 
ness, felt abjectly that she had deserved 
it, and dare not come to him—dare not 
even appeal to him. 

Creed turned blindly from them, and 
moved toward where old Sally and the 
filly were hitched. He felt a touch upon 
his arm, and looking around saw Culp. 

“ She,” began the man abruptly, and 
with a sort of reluctant, apologetic air, 
“ she don’t rightly know—ner she don’t 
reely keernothin’ ’bout Heck Gittle- 
son. Him an’ Jinny’s jest got at her an’ 
talked her blind; an’ Heck he’s give her 
*bout half the jewelry he had in his pack 
—Heck an’ me, we’re partners in a ped- 
dlin’ business. They’re ‘fools—that’s 
what they air! Go an’ git your woman— 
I would. She'll cut up fer a spell; but 
she’ll come to it all right in time.” 

Carrier looked silently, though not 
unkindly, at the man who offered him 
this advice, and this sort of bride; then 
turned his face to where Birdella stood 
sobbing violently; and for an instant he 
faltered. But as fate would have it, the 
next moment both .Gittleson and the 
Culp woman approached the girl and 
laid effusive hands upon her, ostenta- 
tiously leading her away, each with an 
arm under hers. 

“That settles hit,” uttered Creed’s 
quiet voice, and his gaze came back to 
the little filly whose bridle he held. 
“That settles hit. Only one thing—lI 
hope—lI hope he’ll be good to her!” 


III. 


Tue climbing of that trail was a 
thing which Creed could never after- 
ward remember. The sun set ere he 
was half-way up; and when he finally 
reached the little cabin, dismounted, 
unsaddled, and fed the tired horses, it 
was black night. At his own door he 
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paused a moment, and his head drooped 
forward on his breast. Then with a 
shivering sigh he lifted it, and went 
quickly in. 

He moved cautiously forward in the 
darkness, and struck suddenly against 
the little chair, which came rocking 
playfully back and patted his hand. He 
flinched, swerved, catching his breath as 
at a blow, and stood rigid for an in- 
stant, whispering under his breath: 

“ Oh, my God!” 

Then he went resolutely forward and 
touched the little thing, speaking in the 
dense darkness and silence of the room, 
a sob in his voice. 

** Hold on—hold on thar, little feller! 
Thar, thar; I ain’t gwine to harm ye. I 
reckon I got to live with my sorrer; an’ 
I mought better make friends with hit.” 

Another man with a heart so torn 
with anguish as was this man’s might 
have burned the chair and its comrades, 
or broken and destroyed them; he 
might have closed the cabin door and 
left them to decay without him. Creed 
Carrier, after the first shrinking, went 
about quietly, even lovingly, among his 
slighted household gods, making ready 
for bed; but after the little rocker 
touched him, he made no light. He lay 
long, silent and moveless as the inani- 
mate things about him, save for an oc- 
casional choking sigh. She had left 
them, and him, desolate and alone; but 
it was her future, not his, into which 
Creed lay looking with sad, daunted 
eyes. 

Though these two had seemed to be- 
long to each other from the hour of 
their meeting, yet the union had grown 
closer and more perfect with every visit 
Creed made to the Blacklock cabin. 
They were truly all the world to each 
other; to the neglected, passionate, im- 
pulsive girl Creed Carrier was father 
and mother, friends and lover, all in 
one; all she knew, or had ever known, 
of tenderness—in short, the only re- 
sponse life had ever made to this warm, 
craving nature. To Creed the girl was 
sweetheart, child, pet, and plaything; 
the brightness, tenderness, and beauty 
of his life. His strength, his quiet wis- 
dom, dearly bought, were hers to cheer 
and guide and console. She ran to meet 
him always, like a little child, clung to 
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him and leaned upon him, looking for- 
ward to each visit as the cure, the so- 
lution, of all present ills and difficul- 
ties. This load of love and faith so 
dreadfully thrust back upon him lay 
heavy on the man’s heart; so that he 
could not sleep. 

At last, when the long night had 
worn itself almost away, and weariness 
was bringing a certain quietude—at 
last, in that still, strange hour before 
the dawn, when a late, waning moon 
struggled through multitudes of ragged 
clouds, looking fearfully back toward the 
east with her pale face, Creed Carrier 
was awakened by a sound that sent the 
cold chills over his firm, healthful, vig- 
orous frame. It was the soft, regular 
rocking of the little chair. It ceased 
and began again. Once more, and yet 
another time, it ceased and began again. 

For a moment superstition clutched 
him. She was dead—she was dead— 
amongst them, somehow; and she had 
come to him, his poor, cheated, wayward 
Bird, and was sitting in the little chair 
his love had provided for her. Then 
other ghastly fancies pushed this one 
aside. Thicker and thicker they crowded 
upon him, till the cabin was thronged 
with terrors, and he seemed suffocating 
among them. At this his strong, sane 
common sense rose up to repel these 
horrors; and as the little chair once 
more began its soft rocking, he stole 
quietly from the bed, felt his way 
through the black darkness of the 
closed room toward the sound, and laid 
his hand first upon the moving chair- 
back, then the seat. His fingers closed 
upon the warm, furry little body of the 
kitten he had got for Bird against her 
coming; she had told him she loved a 
kitten. 

“ Hit’s so much company when ”— 
here he remembered with a stab of pain 
how she had blushed and looked shyly 
up at him—“ when the men folks is out 
and a body’s all alone.” 

Now the house seemed unbearable to 
him. He groped his way to his clothes 
and began to put them on—hastily, 
feverishly. The simple routine of dress- 
ing held him for the moment; but when 
he had put on each garment, laced and 
tied his shoes, fumbled for his hat, found 
it, set it on his head, and stood, in his 
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humble way, a man equipped, the awful 
sense of bereavement rushed upon and 
drowned him. He had dressed himself 
to go—where? To do—what? Life was 
at a sick ebb in his soul; it was sweet- 
heart, wife, and child, that had gone 
from him at one stroke; and to the arms 
of that creature Gittleson! The fellow’s 
squat form and turgid, dark face with 
its pale eyes were always before Creed’s 
shrinking mind; it seemed to him that 
he might die—and that he would gladly 
do so—from sheer inability to live. 

“ Bird,” he whispered, “ my little gal, 
Bird!” 

And upon the deep stillness following 
the word, as if in answer, a spent, pit- 
eous voice cried his name. 

“Creed!” it came, shrill with pain 
and fear; “oh, Creed! Air ye thar? 
Hit’s me, Creed. Hit’s Bird. Please 
lemme in. Oh, I’m so skeered! ” 

With one stride he was at the door, 
threw it open, almost misdoubting his 
senses, and she flew in, drenched with 
the soaking mountain mist, cold, trem- 
bling—a haggard bird indeed! She 
clung to him frantically, shaking him 
as much as so slight a thing could shake 
so great a frame. 

“ Why didn’t ye wait fer me, Creed ? 
What did ye leave me “long o’ them 
mean folks fer? They was awful folks! 
I thought that feller wanted to hit me 
—atterwards, I’s *fraid he would. I— 
I—I wanted to come, but ye looked so 
—so cross at me, an’ ye said ‘ Far’- 
well!’ ” At that word, a sob choked her. 

With quiet, contained joy, with na- 
tive skill, Carrier got off her soaked 
shoes, put her in the little rocker, 
wrapped her warm, built up a great 
roaring fire till the cabin was full of 
light and cheer, and made coffee. Her 
lip’ yet trembled pitifully, and she 
gulped and choked suddenly, again and 
again; but he dealt tactfully with her, 
soothing and calming her, while scarce 
able to credit his own bliss. 

As he served and tended her, Bird’s 
big black eyes followed him hungrily, 
pathetically; and as his hand passed 
her close in some act of service, she 
snatched and kissed it passionately. 
Creed’s face crimsoned darkly, and a 
look of pain flashed over it. 

“Why, honey—why, honey child! 
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You ortn’t to do thataway,” he mur- 
mured. “ You pretty child, you, to kiss 
my ol’ rough han’! ” 

“Oh, Creed!” she cried out, and 
caught him almost fiercely by the shoul- 
der. “ Oh, Creed!” Her eyes went over 
him jealously, tenderly. “I told ye how 
mean they was to me—what awful peo- 
ple they was! I jest up an’ told you; 
and hit’s bound to look to you like I 
only was a tryin’ to run awayfrom them! 
Ye never will know—ye never will be- 
lieve—that ’twas ’cause I loved you— 
you—cause I jest loved ye, and would 
ruther be dead than have to be parted 
from ye. Creed, Creed, you’re the best 
man in the world! But ”—turning her 
head with feverish impatience— ’tain’t 
that—that ain’t why I love ye so. 
Youw’re like mammy an’ pappy an’ every- 
thing else in the world to me—but that 
ain’t it, neither! I—Creed, I just love 
you! W’y, I’d ruther died fer you than 
to live in a—in a pure gold house with 
that—that ” Bird’s face darkened, 
not only with wrath and longing, but 
with pain—with sheer suffering. 

“Thar, thar honey! Thar, thar, 
Creed’s little gal! Don’t you never 
mind that Gittleson feller. He’s done 
gone—he ain’t never gwine to tetch a 
ha’r 0’ yo’ head; he ain’t never gwine to 
so much as set eyes on you. But yo’re 
wrong, Bird, *bout Creed not onder- 
standin’. I know my little gal loves me. 
I believe now I knowed it all the time. 
Here, honey;” and he brought coffee to 
her, with some dainty bits of hot food, 
feeding it to her in little mouthfuls. 

When at last she was quiet, when she 
had drunk and eaten, and leaned on his 
arm—against his breast—she told her 
story. 

“Creed,” murmured the childish 
voice drowsily, “ hit was that man Culp 
’at he’ped me. I cried and carried on 
so turrible, after you left me, ’at Git- 
tleson an’ Miz Culp—w’y, they was 
ready to knock me down, Creed. They 
tuck all that jewelry off’n me ’at Gittle- 
son had give me—they plumb drug it 
from me; but not so quick as I did 
myse’f; fer I jest flung it in their faces, 
fast as I could tear it off. Then, when 
I kep’ a takin’ on so turrible, Culp he 
come up an’ he says to ’em: ‘ You let 
me take a-holt o’ that gal. I can quiet 
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her, he says. An’ he told me, ‘ Come 
on; I’m a gwine to show ye somethin’.’ 
He tuck me back through the train; an’ 
when we come to the eend—the fur 
eend—he says to me, ‘ That’s what I’ve 
got to show ye, ye fool child—the back 
door. Now you git out. Dll keep the 
others off’n ye; you git out an’ foller 
that man o’ yourn; you'll never git sich 
another.’ An’ Creed, I be’n a runnin’ 
ever sence. I knowed—I jest could 
bar’ly riccollect—where yo’ pappy’s 
house—the old Carrier house—stood; 
an’ I be’n a climbin’ an’ a climbin’—an’ 
so—so skeered rr 

The tired voice trailed off; Bird sank 
into uneasy slumber on Creed’s shoul- 
der. A long catching breath, the clutch- 
ing at his hand now and again, showed ' 
how deep-seated was her distress. Sud- 
denly she started up, and with the 
trembling lip of a child, complained: 

“That womern hurt my finger a 
takin’ one o’ them there rings off! ” 

Carrier’s kind eyes smiled upon her 
as a mother’s might have done. 

“ Never you mind, honey,” and his 
lips brushed her hair; “never you 
mind; Ill buy you a plenty o’ rings an’ 
sech—reel ones, not truck, like that 
was.” 

“T don’t want *em—no, I don’t! ” she 
protested. “I don’t never want to see 
a ring ag’in—ner a chain, nor a breas’- 
pin!” 

Creed rocked her softly, in the ful- 
ness of content, noting the sweep of 
lash against her cheek, where the rose 
was beginning to creep back. Without 
opening her eyes, she murmured in a 
drowsy tone: 

“ One o’ them breas’-pins had a green 
settin’ in it. I never seed nothin’ so 
sightiy. Reckon you could find one at 
the sto’ ’at had a green settin’—a green 
settin’?” 

Creed laughed silently, and leaned his 
head upon hers. 

“Hit’s jest a baby-chile,” he mur- 
mured; and aloud: “ Laws, yes, honey; 
they’s plenty mo’ whar that come frum, 
an’ prettier. Green settin’s with red 





around *em—all a-waitin’ fer Creed’s 
baby chile. Sleep now, honey; sleep an’ 
res. We got to ride over d’rec’ly to 


Squire Ashe’s. But you sleep now, 
$99 


honey 





When the Draw Is Open. 


BY HERBERT £. HAMBLEN. 


STORIES OF EXCITING MOMENTS ON THE RAIL, DRAWN FROM 
THE AUTHOR’S OWN EXPERIENCES AS A LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER 
—HOW ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN, IN SPITE OF ALL PRECAUTIONS. 


T HE most primitive drawbridge that 
I ever saw was on a little old 
single-track Southern railroad; one of 
those where the conductor will obli- 
gingly stop the train and run back for 
the careless passenger’s hat. It was 
operated by that omnipresent Southern 
combination, “a nigger and a mule,” 
and its fearful and wonderful construc- 
tion made me think that either of the 
grizzled twain might have planned it. 


A MULE-POWER DRAWBRIDGE. 


Two huge cypress logs, to which the 
rails were spiked, formed the bridge 
proper ; each being stiffened by a sort of 


rude truss. This mechanical triumph 
was attached to the mule by a well- 
frayed rope. Before making the coup- 
ling, the African was required to plant 
a red flag in a hole bored in a tie for 
that purpose, “sebenteen” telegraph 
poles back, each way. He then notified 
the mule to “g’long down de crick,” 
while he himself kept a turn round a 
tree with another rope. 

Being unfamiliar with mule nature, 
this precaution seemed superfluous to 
me. I learned afterwards that the mule 
had one day taken an unexpected no- 
tion to prolong his journey “down 
erick ” beyond his usual stopping-place. 
The bridge was hauled off its unstable 
center, and dropped into the stream; 
hence this rope to the tree 

After many picturesque but vain ex- 
postulations, Scipio threw a stone at his 
unwilling partner. It bounded from the 
dusty hide with a hollow thump. The 
ungainly bundle of rags and bones was 
galvanized into life. There was a pro- 
testing shake of the head, and the lean 
legs straightened out. Frictional 
shrieks and wails startled sleeping alli- 
gators, and the bridge slowly ground 


upon its wooden center. When the an- 
gularity between bridge and rope had 
become reduced to a nearly straight 
line, the master-mariner who had 
caused the disturbance was. invited to 
“shub it” if he wanted it open any 
“ furder.” 

To close the bridge, the mule was re- 
versed and sent up creek. The African 
blocked our end up with stones and 
pieces of old ties; and when satisfied 
with his structure, he called out: 

“ Dar, I guess you-all kin git across, 
Mr. Engineer Man!” 

The opposite extreme in drawbridges 
is well represented by the magnificent 
steel structure thrown across the Har- 
lem River, in New York City, by the 
New York Central. I have no figures 
concerning the dimensions of this 
bridge, but any one can see that it is a 
masterpiece. A huge affair of massive 
steel beams, braces, and girders, it pre- 
sents, even at comparatively close 
range, a light, graceful, and spidery ap- 
pearance. It is a rare combination of 
strength and beauty. So accurately is 
the great truss balanced upon its cen- 
ter, and so perfect are the stiffening ap- 
pliances, that when fully open and pro- 
jecting many feet beyond its base of 
support, the deflection is almost im- 
perceptible, even to the most severe me- 


_Chanical tests. As a specimen of the 


perfection to which the art of bridge- 
building has attained, it may be men- 
tioned that when swung entirely around 
it fits the approaches with equal nicety. 


SIGNALS THAT MEAN “DRAW OPEN.” 


The well-known fact that railroad 
men dread discharge more than they 
fear death has produced signals which, 
while notifying the engineer of the 
state of the draw, also inform the man- 














agement of his failure to stop before *-. 


passing the signal; which, in itself, is a 
grave misdemeanor. 

One of the simplest of these devices 
is a great red board, enclosed in a white 
box, set centrally over the track, a thou- 
sand or fifteen hundred feet back from 
the draw. Should the conformation of 
the country obscure this, it is preceded 
by a green distance signal. These are 
operated simultaneously by the bridge- 
tender, and are interlocked with the 
bridge—that is, the act of unlocking 
the bridge throws the signals against 
approaching trains, and they cannot be 
set back to safety until the bridge has 
been closed and locked. 

Both are furnished with lights for 
night signals. An engineer may pass 
the green signal, as it is only caution- 
ary; but the red one hangs so iow that 
his smokestack will not pass under it. 

One would think that such plain sig- 
nals, when the penalty for disregarding 
them is such a serious one, would amply 
secure the safety of trains; but they are 
far from infallible. The strenuous rail- 
roader can cope with practically any- 
thing. An engineer of my acquaintance, 
Tom Halloran, once came down to an 
open draw with sixty cars of wheat. His 
crew didn’t hold the train, and he 
knocked the signal down. He got a ten 
day’s compulsory vacation. Al Gren- 
ville, the most careful, the most cock- 
sure, and also the most unpopular en- 
gineer on the road, felt called upon to 
remark: 

“T dunno how ’tis you fellers can’t 
see that signal, big as the end of a box- 
car, an’ right in front of yer noses! It’s 
a wonder some 0’ ye don’t run yer trains 
off the end o’ the dock when ye git in!” 

Exactly a week later, the draw-tender 
got the bridge off the track and held all 
inward-bound morning trains. The si- 
dings were full of passenger trains when 
the general superintendent came out 
with the wreckers. While one of the 
passenger engines—with the “old 
man” aboard—was pulling the bridge 
on, Grenville came round the curve 
with his little three-car local. 

Al was as neat as he was mean. He 
had a hose connected to the injector on 
his side, with which he was continually 
sprinkling the coal to lay the dust—and 
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to keep the fireman’s feet soggy. He 
was facing back in the tender and work- 
ing the sprinkler, when he was recalled 
to earth by the crash of his stack rip- 
ping into the new signal, on which poor 
Tom’s paint was hardly dry. 

It was a beautiful object-lesson for 
the hundreds of passengers, some of 
whom commented on it in the old man’s 
hearing. When the “super” climped 
into his cab, seeking information, Al 
mumbled something about the brakes 
not holding on the wet rail, and the 
boss gave him thirty days for lack of 
fertility of invention. 


TRYING TO “GIT ’EM THERE,” 


One prolific source of drawbridge ac- 
cidents is the necessity for making time 
with fast trains, in connection with the 
very natural desire of the engineers to 
keep their jobs. While failure to make 
time would not result in discharge, it 
would bar a man from the first-class 
train which has been his goal through 
many years of hard drudgery, and put an 
indelible smirch upon his reputation. 
That is why the temptation to take 
risks in order to save a minute, or even 
a few seconds of time, is so nearly irre- 
sistible. Having done it many times 
successfully, why not once more? 

An engineer for whom I fired once 
wheeled ten coaches over a drawbridge 
at the rate of fifty miles an hour. It 
was a badly located bridge, the signal 
being obscured by a large factory, which 
had been built quite recently. We had 
a new engine; she had been on the train 
a week, and had not yet made the time. 
The master mechanic said she should 
stay on the train, and must make the 
time, or somebody would get into 
trouble. We were two minutes late, and 
Pete was trying to “git ’em there.” 
Afterward, when I expostulated with 
him for going over a drawbridge at that 
gait, he said he wished the draw had 
been open, so that he could have gotten 
rid of that confounded engine. 


AN OLD ENGINEER’S MISTAKE. 
Joe Bailey hauled coal trains over 


Plum River drawbridge for twelve 
years. One day he came thumping 
along with thirty-one loaded gondolas 


and the caboose. It was pay-day, and it 
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was snowing heavily. The head brake- 
man was looking out on the fireman’s 
side, and Joe was riding with his body 
half out of the window, thinking of the 
mortgage on his house, and wondering 
if he would be in time to catch the pay- 
car before it started out on the road. 

The fireman was in the tender. He 
had straightened his wet back up to the 
warm boiler-head for a moment, and 
the steam from his overclothes drifted 
up and mingled with the exhaust. A 
farmer stood with his team at a road 
crossing within three hundred feet of 
the open draw, waiting for the train 
to pass. He shouted a frantic warning 
to the men on the engine. Thinking it 
a mere friendly salute, the fireman an- 
swered with a smile and wave of the 
hand. 

That was his last act. 

With wide open throttle the engine 
leaped across the open draw and hit the 
bridge a blow that knocked it off its 
center and threw the men on it over- 
board. She left her timber bumpers 
sticking in the bridge, and dropped back 
into twenty-five feet of water. Thirty 
ears piled in on top of her. The space 
filled, one car and the caboose remained 
on the track. 

How old Joe came to run into the 
draw was a question discussed in round- 
houses and on sidings for many days. 
The theory was advanced that he had 
lost himself in the storm, and didn’t 
know he was so near the bridge. That 
was not accepted, as prominent land- 
marks were numerous thereabouts, and 
besides, he had crossed the same bridge 
too many times in all sorts of weather. 
Cases were cited of men dropping dead 
in the cab. In reply, one of the bridge- 
tenders said he saw the old engineer 
jump up, shut off and reverse her, as she 
leaped for the draw. This statement 
was refuted by the engine herself. 
When she was raised, her throttle was 
open and the reverse-lever, though bent 
down upon the foot-board, was hooked 
in the running notch. 
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BEN’S THRILLING MOMENT. 


A fourteen-car passenger train once 
stopped at the open draw within ten 
feet of the ends of the rails and nobody 
was the wiser. The engineer was a 
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thoroughly competent and reliable man, 
but on this one trip, in many years’ serv- 
ice, he relaxed his vigilance for a sin- 
gle second. The law of the State re- 
quired all trains to come to a full stop 
before crossing the bridge. This should 
give ample protection, but combinations 
of circumstances are endless. 

Coming East, the signal is first visible 
from the top of a small hill; then the 
road dips into a curved hollow, where 
there is a station. It was a flag-station 
on Ben’s train; and on this particular 
night, as he had had all he could do to 
maintain harmony between the mile- 
stones and the hands of his watch, he 
sincerely hoped he might get by Stony- 
hurst. The bridge signal was white 
from the top of the hill, and there was 
no flag out at the station; but just then 
the conductor signaled by bell that he 
wished to stop. 

When Ben pulled out again, he was 
late enough to keep him hustling good 
and lively all the way in. Now this stop 
at Stonyhurst fulfilled the requirements 
of the law, and the bridge-tender had 
never been known to open the draw 
after hearing the engineer’s whistle, 
which indicated that he was going to 
stop. To be sure, the tender would have 
been justified in opening it, for water 
craft have the right of way; but he 
wouldn’t. 

There was a hie at the top of the 
next knoll where the signal could be 
seen again, for an instant, through a 
gap in the trees, just before the engine 
pitched over to descend to the bridge. 
There was a pleasant fiction current on 
the engines that it was the duty of every 
man on the train to look through that 
peep-hole and notify the engineer if the 
signal had been changed since the train 
entered the hollow; but Ben never re- 
lied upon others; no engineer would. 

Just before he arrived at the opening 
in the trees, the glass water-gage at his 
side burst, and he was pretty busy for 
half a minute shutting it off. He tried 
to watch for the signal at the same 
time, but only succeeded in burning his 
fingers, so he attended to the broken 
glass first. When he got it shut off, he 
was by the place, and she had already 
commenced to pick up speed on the 
down grade. 











A moment later his headlight shone 
into the mainsail of a schooner in the 
open draw. 


A FINE EMERGENCY STOP. 


He had her in the breeching and 
grinding sand quicker than it takes to 
tell it, and for a few interminable sec- 
onds his heart was in his mouth. He 
did what there was to do so quietly that 
to this day not even the fireman knows 
that a mighty fine emergency stop was 
made there that night. 

It was a warm evening. Ben got 
off and felt around her, from force of 
habit. In going around the pilot, he 
realized how near he had come to run- 
ning those fourteen crowded coaches 
into the river, and it made him faint. 
He sat on the bank and looked along 
the brilliantly lighted train, and when 
the draw was closed he was so weak 
that he could hardly get back on the 
engine. He had to lay off a trip, to 
“brace up,” as he expressed it. 

It seems that the regular bridge- 
tender had been taken ill, and had been 
relieved by one of the section men. 
This man was equally well informed as 
to the time of the trains, and the cus- 
tom of holding the bridge for them, but 


he was not particularly interested; and, - 


furthermore, he was in ill-humor at be- 
ing set at a job which he did not con- 
sider his work. So it came about that 
when he heard Ben blow for the stop at 
Stonyhurst, he easily fell a prey to the 
profane eloquence of the schooner cap- 
tain, who threatened all manner of dire 
consequences to him and the road un- 
less the draw were promptly opened. 


SLEEP AND TEMPORARY INSANITY. 


Undoubtedly many drawbridge acci- 
dents, like other railroad mishaps, are 
due to overworked engineers dropping 
asleep. One might think the company 
would hesitate to send a man out on the 
road, at the head of a train, who is com- 
pletely tired out, and hardly able to 
keep awake. Unfortunately, the evi- 
dence shows that it is a common occur- 
rence. I know of an instance where a 
flagman threw his red lamp through the 
cab window, but the engineer never 
woke up until he hit the caboose of an- 
other train. 
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But these cases are hard to prove, for 
no man who has been long enough at 
the business to get to the right side of a 
locomotive would ever acknowledge 
himself to blame for anything. They 
are all experts at “ putting it onto the 
other fellow.” 

Then, again, there are well authenti- 
cated cases of men suddenly lapsing in- 
to a species of temporary insanity. It 
is idle to speculate how many times that 
has happened without detection. I have 
personally known of three instances of 
this kind. 


CONDUCTOR HARRIMAN’S CRAZY ACT. 


Conductor Joe Harriman, eastward 
bound with the “ pick-up,” went into 
Cedar Hill siding to let the milk train 
pass. It was in the gray dawn of a sul- 
try summer morning, just at the time 
when vitality is low, and everybody is 
sleepy and half dead; especially if they 
have been tramping through long, wet 
grass all night, with pockets full of 
links and pins, hunting ordered cars. 

Joe’s train was in clear, and the 
switch was closed and locked. He sat 
with his hat off, and his head hanging 
out of the cupola window, trying to get 
a breath of air, and hoping that the 
milk would be on time, so that he could 
get home to breakfast with his family. 

The sun peeped redly over the roof 
of a barn, and another hot day was on. 
There was arumbling. Joe looked at his 
watch; it was the Pacific Express—a 
west-bound train, going the other way. 
She was a minute late, and as he lis- 
tened to her clawing up the grade on the 
other side of the hill, he imagined 
how Frank Dooley would “sling them 
down” on this side. The clear, sharp 
ring of the exhaust told him she had 
topped the hill, and he gazed lazily 
round at her. There was a siding on her 
side of the road, the switch in plain 
sight from where Joe sat. Instinctively 
he glanced at it; then at the train; it 
was coming toward him. 

His damp hair stood up like wire. He 
jumped down, and, although the sun 
was now well up, he grabbed his lamp 
and literally flew for that switch. 
Dooley’s fireman said he seemed to 
make but one leap from his caboose to 
the other side of the road. Anyhow, 
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he got there in time to throw the switch 
wrong—which had been right—and to 
spread the passenger train all over the 
carpet. A minute later the milk came 
along and completed one of the worst 
wrecks ever seen on the road. 

Amid the pandemonium of whirling 
cars and engines, Joe was not even 
knocked down. He was seen to run— 
still bareheaded and hanging onto his 
lamp—across the track, over the fence, 
and into a cornfield. They traced him 
through the field to the ‘highway, and 
there lost track of him. Nobody knows 
to this day what caused him to do such 
an outlandish act. 


“Tt THOUGHT I WAS DOIN’ RIGHT!” 


Old Henry McPherson flagged at a 
railroad crossing for nine years. No ac- 
cident that could be attributed to negli- 
gence or carelessness on his part had 
ever happened. 

The general manager was out on a 
tour of inspection. Although the time 
of these trips is supposed to be a state 
secret—the train running as an extra— 
it is the best known and most carefully 
watched train on the road. Everybody 
knows that the “ big boss ” is in it, and 
on the watch. 


It was broad daylight, about two - 


o’clock in the afternoon. The boss was 
up on the engine, “ piking things off.” 
Old Henry took a quiet pride in the rec- 
ognition extended to him by the higher 
officials, none of whom would think of 
slighting the trusted veteran. When 
the whistle blew, he came forth from 
his shanty, unfurled his white flag, and 
signaled the train ahead in an emi- 
nently proper and dignified manner. 
The engineer acknowledged his signal 
with two short blasts, the general man- 
ager waved a polite salute, and Henry 
turned, rolling his flag about its stick, 
to reenter his shanty; for he would not 
seem to place more importance upon 
that train than on any other. 

Suddenly he dropped his flag, ran 
with all his might to a switch ahead of 
the engine, and threw it—wrong! 

A moment later, having satisfied 
himself that by good luck he was alive 
and in possession of all his members, 
the general manager crawled from 
under the overturned tender and went 
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gunning for Henry. All the explanation 
the poor old fellow could make, while 
the tears rolled down his cheeks and he 
shook like an aspen, was: 

“T thought I was doin’ right, sir. I 
thought I was doin’ right!” 


ANOTHER RAILROAD MYSTERY. 


Sam Wilson ran his engine and three 
cars into an open draw; it was a shallow 
creek, and would hold no more. The en- 
gine rolled over on the fireman, burying 
him in the mud. His was the only life 
lost. Sam went down with her, but 
floated up through the open cab window. 
He was pretty wet, but that was the ex- 
tent of his injuries. 

It was a beautiful clear night, and he 
was killing time with a notoriously slow 
train. When asked how he came to do 
it, he would tell the story up to the 
time when he came in sight of the 
bridge signal; then he would stop, and 
nobody could get another word out of 
him. The conversation would end some- 
thing like this: 

“You say you saw the red signal, 
Sam?” 

“ Yes, I saw the signal all right.” 

“Then why in Texas didn’t you 
stop?” 

Sam’s eyelids would droop, he would 
appear to commune with himself a mo- 
ment, as if trying to figure it out, and 
then he would turn on his heel and 
slouch away. Nobody, not even the 
superintendent, or the coroner who held 
the inquest on the fireman, could ever 
get him past that point in the narra- 
tive. 

It having become an established fact 
that engineers will be found to run 
trains into open draws as long as there 
is a way to do it, some roads have taken 
the precaution to make it impossible. 
A switch is put in, leading to a sand- 
bank, or some other nice, soft place, and 
interlocked with the bridge. The switch 
has to be opened to unlock the bridge. 
If a fellow comes along who is in a 
hurry, or asleep, or temporarily un- 
hinged, he will get a tumble, but he 
won’t be drowned. 

That, as far as I know, is the only 
means of making it absolutely impos- 
sible for a man to run into the open 
draw. 

















The Veto Power. 


THE REFORM GOVERNOR AND THE NORTHUMBERLAND CANAL BILL, 


BY ANNE 


I 


HE thought of Mollie Carton com- 
plicated Governor Greer’s prob- 
lem. The bill had been passed, he pro- 
foundly believed, chiefly to enrich her 
father’s corporation—a carrying of 
coals to Newcastle, by the way; but 
whenever he considered it, his judg- 
ment became entangled in a cloud of 
fair hair; he saw Mollie Carton as he 
had seen her‘ for the first time, two 
months before, driving a four-in-hand 
into the Capital Country Club grounds; 
he saw her toss the ribbons to the 
groom, and heard her flute-like boast: 

“Tve done it! Twenty-seven min- 
utes from the bridge! ” 

The Governor, nicknamed “ the dar- 
ling of the gods,” was not Governor be- 
cause he was powerful or guileful 
enough to force his views upon his fel- 
low men, but rather because he had a 
barometrical sensitiveness to popular 
atmosphere. His critics—he had critics, 
of course—said that he never jumped 
till he had seen which way the political 
cat was jumping; but that was scarcely 
a fair statement. Governor Greer was 
no mere servile follower of that popular 
voice which may or may not be identical 
with the divine voice. He knew the 
temper of his audiences before they 
knew it themselves. He voiced the de- 
sire of his constituency before that in- 
choate mass had clearly defined its de- 
sire to itself. 

This gift of swift susceptibility had 
made his defiance to the machine of his 
party—the most picturesque feature of 
his career—an eminently safe thing. 
He had more than the reformer’s dis- 
taste for corruption; he had the sympa- 
thetic foresight which makes a politi- 
cian a popular idol—while it lasts. He 
had felt, subconsciously, what the peo- 
ple wished, and though this had often 
been something quite unlike what the 
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machine decreed, he had gone trium- 
phantly on from strength to strength. 
The machine had been obliged to ac- 
cept him with as smiling a grace as pos- 
sible, and to wait for time and ambi- 
tion to make him a part of itself. It 
had felt only annoyance, not alarm. It 
had dealt with enthusiastic rebels more 
than once before. 

But there was no popular feeling 
about the Northumberland Canal bill 
to which Governor Greer could appeal 
against the orders of Wheeler and the 
ring. It was—he felt it—the initial 
movement in a great steak; but as yet 
there was no public interest in the 
measure, and there would be no public 
indignation until after the event. 
Meantime, there was Mollie Carton, and 
there was a renomination, which in that 
State was equivalent to a reelection. 
There was also the droning voice of 
Philpot, his secretary, upholding the 
measure. 

Philpot was the Governor’s devoted 
follower, as ambitious for his chief as 
a good mother is for her daughter’s 
worldly position, and as little capable of 
seeing wrong in what advanced his idol. 
He had been a poverty-stricken grind in 
college when Sam Greer, from Olympic 
heights of brilliancy and popularity, 
had been kind to him. He possessed a 
quality of unimaginative loyalty, and he 
had adored Greer ever since. 

“T tell you, Sam,” he declared with 
sepulchral earnestness, “if you veto 
that bill, you might as well go back to 
the law. The Old Man’ll turn you down 
at the convention as sure as death. 
Don’t do it, Sam, don’t!” 

“They had no right to sneak that 
bill through on me,” answered the Gov- 
ernor, beating an impatient tattoo on 
his desk. “ It’s a question that ought to 
be submitted to a referendum, and you 
know it, Philpot. They all know it. I’m 
by no means sure that the people of 
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Northumberland and Styles Counties 
want the canal. And to rush the thing 
through just at the close of the session 
—it’s infamous! You know what it is 
as well as I do. It’s an order on the 
State treasury in favor of Carton & 
Beach. Nobody gives a hang about the 
transportation facilities of Northum- 
berland and Styles. The whole thing 
is a job, Philpot, and you know it as 
well as I do.” 

“TI know,” said Philpot doggedly, 
“that iron ore has been found up there 
—lots of it. I know that a canal con- 
necting the Little Trout and the Tawnee 
River will enable the people to market 
it, and that a bill providing for that 
canal will clinch your hold on them. 
And I know that the Old Man wants it 
to go through.” 

“You know that it’s an order on the 
treasury for Carton & Beach!” per- 
sisted the Governor. Jove, how prettily 
she had brought the beast around the 
curve and to a standstill before the 
door! 

“T suppose they'll get the contract, 
if that’s what you mean,” Philpot ad- 
mitted half surlily. 

“ George,” said the Governor, with a 
swift transition from irritated right- 
eousness to intimate appeal, “ George, 
you and I have been friends a long 
time——” 

“Do I ever forget it?” the secretary 
pleaded, unusually stirred. “Isn’t that 
why I am ambitious for you?” 

“ And you know that I went into pol- 
itics with some ideals,” said the Gover- 
nor, refusing to be sentimentally side- 
tracked. “ I’ve had to compromise them 
more or less, but this time I’m asked to 
sell them outright, it seems to me. I 
honestly don’t believe in that bill, and I 
feel that I ought to——” 

“Don’t say it, Sam, don’t say it,” in- 
terrupted the secretary, wofully torn be- 
tween courtesy to his friend’s convic- 
tions and servile belief in the party ma- 
chine. “Don’t decide offhand. See 
here, you’ve thought too much about 
the matter since the bill came before 
you. You’re getting morbid. Why don’t 
you cut the work you’ve laid out for 
this evening, and go out to the college 
for the Alpha Beta dinner, instead of 
just dropping in late, as you intended? 
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Forget the blamed thing and go and 
play with the boys.” 

“T’ve half a notion to do it,” sighed 
the Governor. “ Telephone out that I'll 
be there, will you?” 

Mr. Philpot went into his own office 
to telephone, apparently overlooking 
the instrument on the Governor’s desk. 
The oversight made it easier for him to 
send a message to Wheeler. 

“He'll spend the evening at the 
Alpha Beta dinner,” he informed that 
potentate. “ That will keep him out of 
Bessiner’s way—Bessiner isn’t an.Alpha 
Beta man, you know. Are you sure that 
he has to go back to-night—Bessiner, 
I mean? Oh! Sails in two days on ur- 
gent business, does he? That’s first 
rate! He’s the only one of the inde- 
pendents that has much influence with 
Sam. Yes, he’s restive, but if we can 
keep him out of Bessiner’s way there’s 
every hope of his being reasonable! ” 

And the worthy Philpot felt no more 
treacherous than an ambitious parent 
who unostentatiously keeps a daughter 
out of dangerous téte-a-tétes. 


II. 


THREE hours later, as the Governor’s 
automobile chugged up to the modest 
brick edifice in which the Alpha Betas 
of Capital College were housed, a cheer 
rent the air. He laughed with a sudden 
sense of relief. Philpot had been right. 
It was good to come out of the official 
atmosphere of criticism and wrangling 
into this air of youth and loyalty. He 
felt it as he shook hands with the boys. 
The most cynical undergraduate there, 
the most blasé sophomore, the most 
erudite senior with the latest theoretic 
panacea for national ills, all of them 
thrilled with pride to have “Sammy 
Greer” their guest, to give the chief 
magistrate of their State the grip of 
brotherhood. 

Problems dropped from the Gover- 
nor’s shoulders. He actually blushed 
with pleasure when a grizzled professor, 
who happened also to be an Alpha Beta 
man, patted him on the back and said, 
smiling: 

“You'll do, Greer, you’ll do! ” 

When the speech-making stage of the 
feast was reached, every word was a 














cordial to him. He laughed at the little 
local jests, felt inexplicably touched at 
the youthful bombast, and was grateful 
for the undisguised praise of himself 
even before the speech of compliment 
came. When young Bradley rose to 
make that, he was conscious of a stir of 
expectancy about the table. But as the 
boy talked, ardent, untrammeled by 
hard knowledge of the world, a little 
chill crept into the glow of the Gover- 
nor’s mood. Somehow he felt suddenly 
and keenly the difference between him- 
self as he sat there, lapping up adula- 
tion, and himself of the old days, when 
he, too, talked as one who walked with 
the gods. 

He impatiently chid himself for sen- 
timentality. If he was not so high- 
hearted as of old, not so clear-eyed, that 
was but the inevitable.way of time and 
' the world. Even though the very un- 
questioning quality of Bradley’s lauda- 
tion made him realize how far he had 
come from the glory and the dream of 
his youth; still, he was an honorable 
man, and 

“Our society,” young Bradley was 
declaring, his voice shaken by the fer- 
vor of his belief in what he was saying, 
“has its great men, its heroes; and 
they have been the heroes of the coun- 
try, of mankind. You can see their me- 
morials wherever men have made 
shrines to the wise, the just, and the 
good. Here in our own college, in our 
own chapel, there is a tablet on which 
their names are thick beneath the love- 
liest of all epitaphs—‘ dulce et decorum 
est pro patria mori. Yes”—his eyes 
were almost suffused as he turned them 
toward the guest of the evening—“ it is 
a sweet and gracious thing to die for 
one’s land. But to live for it is a nobler 
and a more difficult thing. To stand for 
purity in the midst of corruption, to 
disdain the languid superiority which 
avoids the dust and stain of contact 
with affairs, to bring into the turbulent 
life of the nation the high ideals of the 
scholar and the gentleman, and yet to 
keep the vigor, the unquenchable de- 
mocracy, of the primitive man; to be a 
statesman and a leader in the great 
American republic, a savior of the most 
glorious political ideal that humanity 
has yet conceived—what an aim, what 
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an opportunity, what a career, what a 
glory is here!” 

“You talked like that once,” said 
something within the Governor to him. 
“You thought that once—you, you, 
you! And now Carton is going to buy 
you—buy you With Mollie Carton! And 
Wheeler is going to buy you with a re- 
nomination! ” 

“ And has Alpha Beta such a son?” 
young Bradley was going on, his eyes 
brilliant in the intoxication of his own 
oratory. “ Has——” 

“ We have, we have, we have!” 

The shout rose above the clapping 
of hands, the stamping of feet, the 
beating of glasses. It rose and drowned 
Bradley’s voice. It burst all bounds. 
Here at last was a vent, a proper, hon- 
orable, courteous vent, for animal spir- 
its which had been too long repressed. 
The Governor’s name crashed toward 
the roof again and again through the 
blue haze of smoke. 

“ What’s the matter with Sammy? ” 
they demanded vociferously. “ He’s all 
right! ” 

It has been said that the Governor 
was impressionable. He proved it now 
as he rose to make his reply. His face 
was pale, and there was a line of tension 
about his lips. 

“Gentlemen,” he began when the 
hubbub had subsided, “ gentlemen, I am 
going to ask permission to use the tele- 
phone before I attempt to reply to this 
overwhelming and undeserved tribute.” 
The boys looked at one another half 
questioningly as he left the room. 
“Bluff of great affairs,” said one. 
“QOverdone,” said another. “ Bad 
form,” drawled a third. 

At the telephone the Governor was 
saying: 

“ Philpot, this is Greer. Come to the 
house with that bill at eleven. I am 
going to veto it. Yes, to-night. Call 
Brown of the Times and any other of 
the newspaper men to come and hear 
the news. It’s going back to-morrow 
morning, vetoed, and the news is to 
come out then. Of course I’m at the 
Alpha Beta house. Where else should I 
be? Bessiner? Certainly not. Is he 
in the city? What did he come. down 
for? Then how did you know he was 
here? Well, no matter. Be at the 
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house, as I say, by eleven o’clock with- 
out fail. Don’t argue, Philpot. My 
mind is made up, and I shan’t give it 
time to change.” 

The vision of Mollie Carton floated 
before him into the dining-room. He 
squared his shoulders. 

“ She’ll come without smudge of bar- 
gaining if she comes at all,” he said 
proudly to himself. Confidence shone 
in his eyes. “ I think she’ll come!” 
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“Gentlemen,” he began again in 
suave and time-honored phrase, “ it 
would be impossible for me to tell you 
what your welcome to-night has meant 
to me.” 

“Pshaw,” muttered a critical sopho- 
more, “ Brad’s a better speaker himself, 
I do believe. He’s above a trite opening 
like that!” 

But the sophomore did not know the 
full meaning of the Governor’s words. 


The Diamond Kirby Found. 


HOW THE HONOR OF THE FLAG WAS VINDICATED IN SANTO TOMAS. 


BY MONTAGU MARTIN. 


a 


HE red-haired stranger shoved his 

chair back from the table where 

the quartet had spent the night, threw 

open the window blinds, and surveyed 

the bare, scorched plaza of the Texan 
town. 

“Sun-up, friends,’ he drawled. 
“ Breakfast time. Close the game.” 

“Tf the sewor so desires it,” agreed 
Torreon, rising and bowing politely. 

“This sefior desires it, you bet!” 
yawned the man at the window. 

But the little American who called 
himself Perkins stared moodily across 
the table at Cuernavamba; and Cuerna- 
vamba, shuffling the cards, returned the 
other’s stare with compound interest. 
The Mexican gambler at best was an 
unpleasant spectacle—a squint-eyed, 
snaky fellow with a hanging jaw. When 
Cuernavamba looked his worst, as he 
did now in the faint flush of sunshine 
which yellowed the tavern room, one 
longed to plant a heel on his venomous 
countenance. 

Little Perkins shifted suddenly in 
his chair. 

“ Well,” he said, “ how about you?” 

Cuernavamba turned a reply over in 
his mind. 

“Tt is never too soon,” said he 
slowly, “to stop play with the Amer- 
icanos. I have gamed. with many Amer- 
icanos, and they have not the etiquette 


of the play. 
cow 1 

“ Oh, cut it out! ” interposed the red- 
haired man. “You two have been 
scrapping for a plumb hour. Cut it out. 
What’s the use?” 

“Pardon me, Senor Kair-bee,” said 
Torreon, bowing again. “ My friend 
did us the honor of speaking.” 

“TI was speaking of the Americanos 
without honor,” pursued Cuernavamba, 
fixing his malevolent gaze on Perkins. 
“It is this that I think of them. T will 
show you!” 

He picked up a card. It was backed 
by a gaudy picture of the United States 
flag. Cuernavamba raised the picture to 
his mouth, and Perkins pounded his fist 
on the table so that the water-bottle ~ 
jumped. 

“Don’t do that!” he said. 
dirty that flag, you whelp! 
you 3? 

But the Mexican befouled the card 
and flung it theatrically to the floor. 
Perkins let fly the earthenware bottle. 
It struck Cuernavamba in the breast, 
drenching his face, while the overflow 
soaked Torreon at his elbow. Kirby 
sprang forward and pinioned Cuerna- 
vamba’s right hand. 

“Now you’ve done it, durn you! ” he 
called to Perkins over the Mexican’s 
sloping shoulder. “Look out for the 
other one!” 

But Torreon remained impassively 
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suave, wiping his cheeks with a gor- 
geous handkerchief. 

“The gentlemen of our country do 
not fight that way, sewor,” said he. “ My 
friend the Capitan Cuernavamba has 
the insult. You shall have the honor to 
hear from us before noon.” 

“Oh, you be hanged! A duel? Well, 
1 guess not;” and Kirby released Cuer- 
navamba, who stalked to the door. 

“It is easy so to treat your striped 
flag,” he sneered. 

“Why, you low-down began 
Kirby, bristling; but Perkins broke in 
with a dignified obeisance which 
matched Torreon’s best. 

“Tl be glad to get your challenge 
any time, senor,” he said. “ Mr. Kirby, 
here, is my second.” 

The two Mexicans saluted and re- 
tired. Perkins was as grave as they, but 
Kirby, when the door was closed, 
dropped into a chair and laughed up- 
roariously. 

“Tf this don’t beat the band!” he 
chuckled, more to himself than to Per- 
kins. “Me your second? Me helping 
you to get shot? Well, by thunder, 
that’s right funny!” 

“Why not?” said Perkins. “Tve 
known you for six hours. That’s a heap 
of time, and I guess you and I are the 
only full-blooded Americans around 
here. Why not be my second?” 

“Oh, you'll find out soon enough.” 
The red-haired man swallowed his mirth 
soberly. “ What makes you think you’re 
bound to fight a duel with them Greas- 
ers?” he continued. 

“You know how they brag, don’t 
your” snapped Perkins. “Do you 
think we’d ought to let them brag all 
over Santo Tomas about that trick he 
did to the card?” 

“ We’d ought ta punch his nose,” ob- 
served Kirby. “ That’s enough.” 

“No, sir!” argued Perkins hotly. 
“You've got to fight these folks in 
their own fashion if you want to make 
7em shut up. That’s the only way to 
prove to ’em that they can’t dare a 
white man.” 

“ Are you pretty strong on the shoot, 
son?” Kirby asked, with an oddly sup- 
pressed show of interest. 

Perkins shook his head. 

“Couldn’t wing-tip a balloon sit- 
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ting,” he admitted, “even if I had a 
gun—which I haven’t.” 

“You must be a whole lot stuck on 
the good old Stars and Stripes,” re- 
marked the other, drooping his eyelids 
humorously. 

“Oh, maybe I am,” sighed Perkins. 
“ You’ve been in the army, haven’t you? 
You walk army style.” 

“Yes, I went to the Philippines with 
the Utah boys,” said Kirby. “ Let’s 
tackle some coffee and cakes.” He 
paused at the threshold and laid his 
hand bashfully on Perkins’ shoulder. 
“ You’re a nervy little piece of work, 
old man,” he muttered. 


II. 


THE score of gossiping natives in the 
squalid eating-room watched the Amer- 
icans at breakfast, and noted how 
Kirby smiled at his plate of frijoles. 
He was a lank man, with a hard, angu- 
lar face and freckled skin. The Mexi- 
cans ascribed his smile to a lust for com- 
bat, and their joyful anticipations of 
witnessing carnage swelled excitedly. 

After breakfast the pair found a 
secluded corner under the thatched 
awning. Perkins propped a ragged 
memorandum book on the arm of his 
chair, and scribbled with the stub of a 
lead pencil. 

“ Making your will? ” queried Kirby. 

“Sort of,’ said Perkins, nodding. 
“You don’t know who I am, nor you 
wouldn’t know who to send word to 
a 

“Oh, shucks!” snorted Kirby. 
“ Nothing like that is going to happen.” 

He filled his pipe and puffed reflect- 
ively. He had made a long chase after 
this individual who called himself Per- 
kins, and for whose arrest the Western 
Jewelers’ Protective Association would 
pay a big reward. With unusual luck, 
Kirby had hit the trail of the diamond 
thief in San Antone, and had followed 
it south at top speed, fearful that the 
fugitive would cross the Rio Grande and 
throw the reward into other hands. 
Kirby thought now that he had good 
reason to be proud as he glanced 
through the pipe smoke at the unsus- 
pecting Perkins, otherwise Dr. Kent, 
otherwise Jim Lathrop. 
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The pencil had scrawled over several 
pages of the book. Perkins tore them 
out and sealed them in an envelope, on 
which he wrote an address. 

“That’ll get to my wife,” he said, 
passing the envelope to Kirby. “ Oh, 
you needn’t study the name! Right 
names aren’t always handy in Texas.” 

“T wasn’t studying about that,” an- 
swered Kirby. “1 was thinking—you’re 
taking a big chance on me, pardner. 
This letter, it tells considerable truth 
about you, I reckon. Yes? Well, the 
truth ain’t always handy in Texas, 
either. You freeze onto this for a 
while.” He tossed the envelope into 
Perkins’ lap and went suddenly to the 
corner of the building, where he solilo- 
quized to the rain-barrel. “ Most 
likely,” he whispered, “the fool would 
get twenty years on the evidence in that 
letter. In his own handwriting, too— 
the fool! ” 

Perkins followed his companion idly, 
and leaned against the adobe wall. 

“Time for the soirée, isn’t it?” he 
questioned. “I’ve got to hike south as 
soon as I can.” 

He made a vizor of his fingers, and 
peered across the baked clay of the de- 
serted plaza. Near them an Indian girl 
with a gaily colored blanket over her 
head was scraping grains of corn from 
the ground beneath a cart. Kirby 
counted the stripes in the blanket 


thoughtfully. 
“T’ll give you this straight, Per- 
kins,” he asserted with emphasis; 


“there won’t be any duel.” 

“ Who'll stop it?” 

“T will.” 

“ Well, you’re a fine specimen of a 
soldier, you are!” Kirby pretended to 
tighten his belt. “You helped carry 
those colors,’ jeered Perkins, “and 
now you—oh, go to the devil!” 

He turned toward the door of the 
house. 

“Hold on!” exclaimed Kirby. 
“Cuernavamba will shoot your teeth 
out—and you can’t hit the church.” 

“Tf all Americans were like you,” 
said Perkins, “ Cuernavamba would 


have a good license to say what he did 
about us. Let go my wrist! I calculate 
I’m the only real American in Santo 
Tomas, after all. I’ll stick by that flag.” 
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The red-haired detective ‘moved as if 
to avoid a blow. 

“Yes, you will!” he blurted scorn- 
fully. “ You’ll stick until you can scoot 
to the other side of the Rio Grande, 
where the flag can’t follow you. I know 
your brand, Perkins. Don’t throw any 
patriotic talk in my face, ’cause I 
won’t stand for it, not from a man who’s 
on the run away from that flag you’re 
shouting about! ” 

“ Maybe I’m on the run and maybe 
not,” returned Perkins. “ You’re on 
the run anyhow. Yow’re a quitter. 
Youre no American. Let go my 
wrist! ” 

Kirby’s eyes wandered uneasily. 

“ Look a yonder,” he said. “ Yonder 
comes Torreon. I—I’m with you in 
this, pardner! ” 

“T knew you were the real stuff,” 
murmured Perkins triumphantly. 
“Take this letter, then. And here— 
you can’t tell what might happen in a 
mix-up—here’s something else.” He 
reached within the flap of his shirt, and 
took out a little chamois-skin bag which 
was fastened around his neck by a steel 
chain. “ Keep this until the festivities 
are over,” he added. “ So—that’s 
fixed.” 

“ Yes—that’s fixed,” agreed Kirby. 
if7 Bat” 

“ But what?” 

“ But you’ve nat’rally got no right to 
trust me with—with this,” said the de- 
tective, balancing the pouch of the dia- 
mond thief. 

“Oh, there’s times when one fellow’s 
got a right to trust another,” said Per- 
kins, and scowled at Torreon, who was 
parading towards them leisurely. 

Kirby made no reply. The man was 
his, and the evidence, and probably 
even the booty. He -had only to show 
his requisition papers. He was not 
hired to take part in outlandish duels 
with Mexican gamblers. If Perkins was 
killed, as seemed likely, his long chase 
would be wasted. Kirby raised his head 
resolutely, and scowled at Torreon also. 

The Mexican’s swarthy, evil face 
made Kirby think of Cuernavamba 
when he defiled the flag. And then an- 
other picture flashed into Kirby’s mind 
—the picture of a charge in a Luzon 
jungle, and of his color-sergeant, shot 
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PERKINS LET FLY THE EARTHENWARE BOTTLE, 


in the neck but reeling forward and 
eripping his staff so that Kirby and two 
men could not loosen his hold. 

“ Mind this,” Perkins whispered rap- 
idly. ‘ We won’t side-step any propo- 
sition he makes. When the eagle wants 
to scream, no dago can peep, and don't 
vou forget it!” 

‘Terreon waved his 
hat. 

* Private word with Senor Kair-bee,” 
he requested silkily. 

“Well, let her pound,” consented 
Kirby. 

‘But no. Him the principal is pres- 
ent. ‘The code forbids!” 

~ The code be jiggered!” 
American second. 

Ile knows the game and we don’t,” 
said) Perkins. “Vl fade away for a 
minute.” 

* You stay right in sight,” directed 
the detective grimly. “ Him and me’ll 
have a confab in the street.” 

Perkins watched the negotiations 
with an air of boredom. Presently Kir- 
hy joined him again. 

* All set,” he said. “ Eleven o'clock 
on the plaza. They're going to make a 


(M 


broad-brimmed 


growled the 











If STRUCK CUERNAVAMBA IN THE BREAST. 


regular circus out of it. The next thing 
is to rustle a rifle.” 

“A rifle? ” 

“Rifles at ten paces,” explained 
Kirby. “He winked when I sprung 
that, vou bet. There’s a vellow streak in 
those folks.” 


THe plaza was fringed with specta- 
tors long before the appointed hour, 
Santo Tomas is a United States town 
only in a geographical sense, and the 
village declared a holiday to see the 
local bravos put the American pigs to 
shame. Miguel, the tavern-keeper, al- 
ready had composed a_ ballad about 
Cuernavamba’s exploit with the play- 
ing-card. The unquotable refrain was 
hummed into Wirby’s ears as he and 
Perkins pushed their way into. the 
arena. The detective spun wrathfully 
on his heel. 

* Steady!” advised Perkins. checking 
him. * Walk like we’d done this before 
—and whistle:” and he piped * Dixie.” 
defiantly off the key. 

The four antagonists 


met in the 
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center of the market-place. Both ends 
of the plaza were prudently bare of 
citizens, but along the sides they were 
ranged in close enough to hear the talk 
in the middle. 

Perkins leaned on a gun which Kirby 
had purchased from an avaricious 
ranchero who hated Cuernavamba. The 
detective charged the price in his ex- 
pense account to the Jewelers’ Protec- 
tive Association, and when he displayed 
the weapon to the criminal he apolo- 
gized. 

“She won't carry 
straight,” he said. 

‘1 guess her carrying crooked won't 
hurt my chances,” was Perkins placid 
reply. “If she’ll make a noise, Pm 
suited.” 

Torreon and Cuernavamba bore Win- 
chesters. Kirby addressed them sol- 
emnly, sawing the air with his aggres- 
sive forefinger. 

“Gents, this song and dance is one 
against two, ain't it? You have both 
been splashed by a water-bottle, thrown 
by our Mr. Perkins with amazing ac- 
curacy, if we do say it. Therefore and 
thereby our Mr. Perkins is here to fight 
the two of you at once, and e pluribus 
unum.” 

Torreon started visibly. 

“The duel is my friend’s,” he object- 
ed. “ Already have we graciously per- 
mitted to you choice of the weapons. 
The code gives to us to make condi- 


very terrible 


tions. It is we who are_ insulted, 
and——_”’ 
“You been insulted?” said Kirby 


sternly, changing base with a rapidity 
which utterly confounded the Mexicans. 
* We’ve been insulted, you mean. What 
did you do to our flag, you misbegotten 
coyote ?” 

* Ha!” cried Cuernavamba. * Let us 
fight, that is all. Choose conditions 
and let us fight: and the admiring vil- 
lagers buzzed approvingly. 

“How to fight two at once?” 
manded Torreon, moistening his trem- 
bling lips. “ One fight with him after 
‘nother, is it not? I vield first place to 
the capitan.” 

* Not by a 


de- 


jugful,” said Kirby. 


“That'd be giving you odds. Wait till 
I show you,” 
from 


He paced off ten steps 


where Perkins stood. ‘ Here’s 
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where the cap gets his,” he proclaimed, 
and marked the spot with an empty 
cigarette-box. “ He has the call over 
you, Mr. Torreon, Esquire, *cause he 
was plugged first by the bottle.” 

Whereupon, like a surveyor, Kirby 
prolonged the line between Perkins and 
the cigarette-box straight on to a point 
five paces beyond the latter. 

“ Here's your camp, Torreon,” he 
concluded, and dropped his handker- 
chief. 

* Mother of saints!” ejaculated Tor- 
reon. “I shall bullet my friend!” 
'“'That’s your lookout,” said Kirby 
cheerfully. * You see, this rule makes 
our one shot equal the two of yours. 
Hey?” 

“It is insane! It is a nonsense!’ 
choked Cuernavamba. “ Never was 
such a rule in Mexico!’ 

“Maybeso not,” Kirby admitted. 
* We’re in the State of Texas—a pretty 
middlin’ State for fighting, rules or no 
rules. Well, sports? ” 

The spectators fluttered with excite- 
ment over the delay. The puzzled atti- 
tude of their champions irritated them, 
and they vaguely resented the confident 
ease of the Americans.. Little Perkins 
guffawed. 

* Haste, 





sehor capitan!” bawled 


Miguel. “To your place! Is it for a 
Mexican to falter?’ and some women, 
who had reason to detest Torreon, 


laughed shrilly. 

“ But this is drunken! It is erazy!’ 
persisted Cuernavamba. “I will not 
that Torreon stands behind to hit me in 
the back. Side by side let us stand!” 

“Not much you don’t!” purred 
Kirby, taking out his watch. “* Make 
our one shot equal the two of yours, and 
we'll begin. If that ain’t fair, 1 dunno 
what is. And we can’t stay here till 
Christmas, either.” 

“Bah! You are madmen! ” 

Cuernavamba tried to harangue the 
fickle throng; but the very absurdity of 
Kirby’s proposition made an explana- 
tion difficult, and Torreon, who was a 
coward, was plainly in a funk. He de- 
clined Cuernavamba’s hasty suggestion 
that he should stand in range of Per- 
kins’ rifle without firing himself. Santo 
Tomas followed the lead of the laugh- 
ing women and laughed, too. 
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“We fight not like lunatics!” 
shrieked Cuernavamba. 

The detective clicked his watch and 
shouted to the audience like a dime- 
museum lecturer. 

‘No show to-day!” he said. ** Money 
refunded at the door. Adios! Three 
cheers for Hail Columbia, and all prom- 
enade to the bar!’ 

“ Huzzav!’’ screamed the tavern- 
keeper, and the village roared, while 
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“Say,” he hinted, “ you won't need 
that letter now. Nor that little bag of 
stuff | gave you to keep.” 

“Oh, ves! Well * Kirby hunted 
slowly in his pocket, while his eves 
traveled over the flag-backed cards on 
the floor. * Oh, ves—that letter,” he 
mused. * And that pouch. Well!” His 
fingers rested on his revolver. “ I’ve 
got something else in my pocket, Mr. 
Perkins,” he said hoarsely. “* Mr. Per- 














“HERE'S WHERE THE CAP GETS HIS. HE HAS THE CALL OVER YOU, MR. TORREON, ESQUIRE, ‘CAUSE 
HE WAS PLUGGED FIRST BY THE BOTTLE.” 


Cuernavamba and his companion, dis- 
credited, were lost in the tumultuous 
rush tor meseal. 


IV. 


MiIGvEL brought his reckoning to the 
dingy card-room where the Americans 
were holding a private celebration. 

* Let’s split the bill,” offered Perkins 
when Kirby produced a gold piece. 

Kirby refused, and jotted down the 
figures in the association’s expense ac- 
count. The memorandum book remind- 
ed Perkins of his own. 


kins—otherwise Dr. Kent—otherwise 
Jim Lathrop—hands up!” 

The diamond thief collapsed helpless- 
ly. 

‘You low-lived blackguard!” he 
snarled. ‘To read my—what’s this?” 

Kirby had slapped a formidable-look- 
ing document beside Perkins’ envelope 
on the table. 

* Warrant to bring you,” said Kirby. 
* Along with vour signed confession 
and the bag of stuff.” 

Perkins gasped, and his chin dropped. 
Then he kicked one of the cards vi- 
ciously. 
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““MR. PERKINS—OTHER- 
WISE DR. KENT 
OTHERWISE JIM LA- 
THROP—HANDS UP!” 








“This is what I get for being a 
fool!” he groaned, chewing his words. 
“ And I might just as well have pulled 
my freight!” 

“Yes, this is what you get,” echoed 
Kirby, and tore all the papers into 
minute pieces. “ You make tracks, Per- 
kins. I ain’t seen no crook. All I’ve 
seen is a nervy little rooster holding up 


CANOE SONG OF THE NORTH. 

On lakes adream our paddles gleam, 
Ashore the grim pines croon; 

On waves of light we ride the bright 
Gold highways of the moon. 

Past reedy isles where summer smiles, 
Ho, merry bark, let’s go 

And find the way of Nicollet— 
The footsteps of Perrot ! 


To glide and creep on worlds that sleep, 
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the Star Spangled Banner. You make 
tracks!” 

* But you—you'll lose your job!” 
cried Perkins, knotting his forehead 
with astonishment. 

“T guess them jewelers will be glad 
enough to get their diamonds back,” 
said Kirby. “If they ain’t, they can do 
the other thing! ” 








Where waking wild fowl scream ; 
To drone and drift, till rivers lift 


Their luring banks abeam ; 

And then, and then, to face again 
The white-tipped rapid’s roar, 

And, battle-spent, to shore and tent ! 
Ah, who would ask for more? 


Venetian ways are sweet with lays 
That sailing lovers sing ! 

And lakes are fair in Alpine air, 
Whence castled rivers swing ; 





But over sea, for you and me, 
Our dearer waters flow 

Where lies the way of Nicollet, 
The footsteps of Perrot ! 


Chester Firkins. 














Three Hundred Years of ‘* Hamlet.” 


BY HARRY THURSTON PECK, 


PROFESSOR OF 


THE RECENT TERCEN- 
FENARY OF THE DRAMA 
THAT IS PROBABLY THE 
MOST FAMOUS OF ALL 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 


No long since, there 
was celebrated, at 
lsinore, in Denmark, the 
three-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the completion 
of Shakespeare’s 
“Hamlet” — that 
draina which is perhaps 
supreme over all that has 
ever been written for the 
stage, whether in ancient 
or in modern times. 

Two printed versions of 
the play were registered 
and published at Station- 
ers’ Hall in London be- 
iween 1601 and = 1604. 
The first was probably a 
partial and rough draft of 
* Tlamlet ” as it originally 
form in Shake- 
<peare’s mind; for the sec- 
ond and final version, that 
of 1604, is quaintly de- 
“newly im- 
printed and enlarged to 
almost as much againe as 
it was.” It was the date of 
this second and enlarged 
edition which = led 
ihe admirers. of 
Shakespeare, all 
over the world, to 
fix the time for 
celebrating the 
true tercentenary 
of his master- THE 
piece: although — 
the standard text 


took 


scribed as 


LATIN AT COLUMBIA 










HAMLET 





STATUE OF HAMLET AT ELSINORE 


TRE, WHICH IS OF COURSE AN IDEAL 
WAS MODELED BY MISS PEDERSEN, 


DANISH SCULPTOR, 





UNIVERSITY. 


of the play is not wholly 
based upon the second 
quarto, but is — partly 
drawn from an_ edition 
printed just after Shake- 
speare’s death. 
THE HAMLET LEGEND. 
Shakespeare, like the 
elder Dumas, did not in- 
vent his own plots. He 
rather breathed new and 
immortal life into what 
he found ready to his hand 
and suited to his purpose. 
So far as we ean trace 
it, the story of Hamlet, or 
Amleth, is older than the 
vear 1150, at about which 
time it was told in a book 
of Danish chronicles writ- 
ten in Latin by. Saxo 
Grammaticus. There the 
tale is a crude one, crude- 
ly told, and containing 
only the names of Ani/leth 
and Geruth (Gertrude) to 
connect it with the 
Shakespearian version. 
Later, the narrative was 
done into German 
gerel, and into archaic 
French prose, and a play 
is known to have been 
made of it—a plav full of 
stabbings, poisonings, and 
combats aeeord- 
ing to the taste 
of a very primi- 
tive public. It 
was probably 
either this play, 
or else the Freneh 
= §6=6rromance,. ~~ Tm 
— which Shake- 
speare took the 
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582 MUNSEY’S 
plot around which he has woven so 
much profound psychology, so much 
acute philosophy, and such miraculous 
felicities of language. 

The profundity of its thought gave 
* Hamlet ” the distinction of being the 
only one of Shakespeare’s plays that 
was acted before the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge during the life- 
time of its author. Its psychological 
character explains the fact that more 
controversy has been aroused by it than 
by any other drama that we know of. 
THE VAST LITERATURE OF “ HAMLET.” 

The British Museum contains more 
than two thousand books, and a vast 
swarm of pamphlets, all relating to 
this single play—to the study of its 
text, to the criticism of its literary and 
dramatic value, and to the interpreta- 


tions of its inner meaning. For it is 
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RICHARD BURBAGE (1567-1619), wHo 





CREATED THE PART OF HAMLET— 











BURBAGE WAS THE LEADING ACTOR 
OF HIS DAY IN LONDON; HE WAS 
A FRIEND OF SHAKESPEARE’S, AND 
PART OWNER OF THE GLOBE THEATER. 


not the mere story of the play, 
as worked out in its scenes, 
that so greatly attracts the 


thoughtful. So far as_ this 
goes, we can still see in it 
much of the rudeness and 


much of the barbarie incident 
that made up the earlier 
drama from which Shake- 
speare got his skeleton plan. 

The play really contains 
two separate elements. It is at 
once a melodrama and also a 
marvelous philosophical study 
worked out according to the 
methods of the stage. Many 
persons, especially foreigners, 
have ignored the latter ele- 
ment and seen nothing but the 
melodrama. 

Voltaire, looking at it in 
this superficial manner, was 
shocked by it. To his mind, 
steeped in the primly classical 














traditions of the French stage, 





DAVID GARRICK (1717-1779) — HAMLET WAS ONE OF THE 
ACTOR 


GREATEST CHARACTERS OF THIS FAMOUS 


From the portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds 


it was a compound of coarse- 
ness, vulgarity, and British 
savagery. The language of 
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the grave-diggers disgusted him. The 
piled-up deaths in the last scene, where 
the King, the Queen, Laertes, and Ham- 
let himself meet their end by violence on 
the stage, struck Voltaire as revolting; 
for the classical 


dent-prince palters and hesitates and 
shrinks from action, despising himself 
for his own weakness, yet finding in 
this verv weakness a new subject for 
analysis and reflection. He is smitten 

with what we are 





rules demanded 


wont to consider 





that death should 
not be exhibited 
coram populo, but 
should be sup- 
posed to take 
place behind the 
scenes. Even a 
very recent critic 
has summarily 
described. the 
play as one 
“which begins 
with a murder 
and ends with a 
massacre.” 


THE CHARACTER OF 
THE PRINCE. 


But, of course, 
the deeper inter- 
est of “ Hamlet ” 
is not physical 
hut moral and in- 
tellectual. The 
drama has been 
well explained as 
a study of one 
who has so far 
developed his 
powers of medi- 
tation, reflection, 
and analysis as 
to have dwarfed 
and atrophied his 
capacity for ac- 
tion. Hamlet is, 








a modern disease, 
over-sensitive- 
ness and over-re- 
finement. In oa 
different fashion 
he is the Shake- 
spearian equiva- 
lent of ILbsen’s 
Peer Gynt. Cole- 
ridge pointed 
out that JZamlet 
and Macbeth rep- 
resent Shake- 
speare’s genius in 
the creation of 
absolutely c On- 
trasted types of 
character. 

And then there 
is the question 
of his madness, 
which has vexed 
the souls of thou- 
sands. Was /Zam- 
let's madness 
wholly — feigned, 
or did his over- 
wrought brain at 
last give way 
and convert a 
counterfeit In- 
sanity into one 
that Was too 
true? I} -Is a 
very subtle point, 
but it has always 











first of all, the 





seemed to me 





overtrained — stu- 
dent, the man of 
contemplation, 
who is suddenly confronted by a dread- 
ful necessity—the necessity of avenging 
his father’s death, when those upon 
whom he must take vengeance are of 
his own blood—his mother and _ his 
unele. 

A lighter nature would refuse the 
task. A coarser nature would at once 
execute it ruthlessly and with a savage 
exultation. But this philosophic stu- 


From a photograph 


ny Lafayette, Lo d Me 





SARAH BERNHARDT AS HAMLET. that in- such 


questions we 
should hold that 
the author meant to do the most ef- 
fectivé thing, and not the least effective. 

Now if /Zamiet’s madness were genu- 
ine madness, then much of the power 
and passion of this play is lost, for the 
lunatic passes out of the category of 
those in whom we feel a poignant inter- 
est. He is, as it were, cut off from the 
rest of humanity by the very fact of 
his mental shipwreck. He is really no 
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ging his enemies and 





their tool, Ophelia, 














with Hamlet opening 
his real mind to him- 
self or to Horatio the 
very next moment ; 
contrasted the real 
madness which the 
author has portrayed 
in the plays of “ Ham- 
let” and “Lear” by 
the side of these ex- 
travagant imitations, 
to save, if possible, 
even dunces and 
dreamers and critic- 
asters from being 
taken in by the latter 
—and at their next 
séance he pitched into 
the doctor’s pet chi- 
mera, and what with 
logic, fact, ridicule, 
and the author’s lines, 
knocked it to atoms. 


It is, however, 
the complexity 
of the charac- 
ter, and the 
great variety of 

















the possible con- 








“HAMLETS GRAVE” AT ELSINORE—THE CAIRN BENEATH WHICH, ACCORDING 


TO BASELESS LOCAL TRADITION, THE ILL-FATED 


longer a man but a thing.” It is the 
noble mind, still sane but tortured. to 
the very verge of madness, which ap- 
peals to us most powerfully, and in 
which the tragic element is most in- 
tensely present. 

The circumstance which makes of 
Hamlet so infinitely pathetic a figure is 
the thought that he is utterly alone. 
His nearest kin are enemies on whom 
he must take vengeance. His loyal 
friend, Horatio, is a man of action 
only, who cannot enter into Ham- 
let’s subtle thoughts. Ophelia loves him; 
but she is a shallow, timorous girl, 
bound to her fatuous father, and in- 
capable of sharing a burden so great as 
Hamlet's. Here is the complete and 
ghastly isolation of a- supersensitive 
mind, a tragedy not of the body, but of 
the soul. 

As to the question of Hamlet's mad- 
ness, Charles Reade, in his blunt, stac- 
cato fashion, seems to have expressed 
the common sense of it when he says, 
describing the studies of Alfred Hardie: 

He got the play, studied it afresh, compared the 
fiction with the legend, compared Hamlet humbug- 


ceptions of it, 
PRINCE WAS BURIED. that have made 

it a favorite one 
with all actors. The part was first taken 
by Richard Burbage, who won distine- 
tion as Othello and King Lear. After 
him came Joseph Taylor, and then, in 
the time of the Restoration, that re- 
markable player, Thomas Betterton, 
who still followed the tradition of the 
character as conceived by Burbage and 
presumably approved by Shakespeare 
himself. 


HAMLETS, FROM BURBAGE TO SOTHERN. 

In one respect, however, the Hamlet 
of Burbage must have been curiously 
unlike the notion of the character 
which now prevails. -When we think of* 
Hamlet, we involuntarily call to mind a 
tall, thin, dark, and melancholy figure, 
the figure of one who is graceful, 
dreamy, and ascetic. Yet in the fifth 
act of the play, at the point where 
Hamlet is fighting with Laertes, the 
(Queen says of him: 

He’s fat and scant of breath. 

Fancy a fat Hamlet—a Hamlet so fat 
as to puff and pant in the exertion of 
a duel! It has been conjectured that 
Shakespeare wrote this line to fit the 
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appearance of the actor who was 
to create the part, that Burbage, 
in fact, had at this time become 
unduly corpulent. If so, it is a 
pity that the line is not omitted in 
modern representations, for it 
now seems ludicrously inappro- 
priate. But it affords interesting 
‘ evidence of the practical char- 
acter of Shakespeare’s genius, and 
how he wrote, as a_ successful 
dramatist must always do, with an 
eye to the conditions of the stage 
and the limitations of his actors. 
There has been no modern de- 
viation from the conventional 
conception of Hamlet's physical 
appearance, except that of Charles 
Fechter, who played the réle in 
a blond wig, insisting that as the 
Danes are generally fair-haired 
people, Hamlet must have had 
ruddy features and flaxen locks. 
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OLD DANISH ARCHITECTURE IN ELSINORE--A SIX- i 
TEENTH-CENTURY CHURCH. 




















KRONBORG CASTLE AT ELSINORE—THE FLAG, ON THE RIGHT, MARKS THE SPOT POINTED OUT AS 
THAT WHERE THE GHOST OF HAMLET’S FATHER APPEARED. AS A MATTER OF FACT, 
THE CASTLE WAS NOT BUILT UNTIL 1585, WHEREAS THE HAMLET LEGEND 
DATES FROM SEVERAL CENTURIES EARLIER. 
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David Garrick was a wonderful //am- 
let, and the classic account of the im- 
pression which he made upon his au- 
diences is contained in that amusing 
episode in “ Tom Jones,” by Fielding, 
which describes how Partridge, a rustic 
visitor to London, was terrified by Gar- 
rick’s bearing in the scene with the 
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Every actor who can get a chance, 
however, eagerly essays the part, even 
though his special abilities and previous 
training render the experiment a prob- 
able failure, or at best a mere succes @ 
estime, as in the cases of Forbes Robert- 
son and E. H. Sothern. Not long ago 
we had an opportunity to see a woman 
in the part, in the person 





of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, 











who was very interesting 
and very French, but who 
surely was not Hamlet. 


ELSINORE AND ITS CASTLE, 


Although . the melan- 
choly Dane, as a historical 
personage, is even more 
of a myth than William 
Tell, and although if he 
ever lived it must have 
heen in quite a different 
part of Denmark, still 
Shakespeare’s devotees 
make pilgrimages to Elsi- 
nore. ‘They love to im- 
agine that the old castle 


there was the one upon 
whose battlements /Zamlet 
held converse with his 
father’s ghost, and that 
the great cairn in the 
forest near by is really 


Jlamlel’s grave, as an in- 
scription above it asserts, 
in spite of the fact that 
there is another grave of 
Hlamlet somewhere up in 











Jutland. It is an interest- 








EDWIN BOOTH (1833-1893) AS HAMLET 


Ghost. In more recent times, Edwin 
Booth was undoubtedly the greatest of 
all Hamlets, for his own temperament 
was very much that of //amlet himself. 
Edwin Forrest was too robust and too 
purely physical to convey the subtlety 
of Hamlet’s character, and he tore the 
part to pieces. Fechter’s conception 
was a highly interesting one, and per- 
haps he was the last among those who 
have given anything like an adequate 
rendering of this rédle, although Sir 
Henry Irving’s has been admired by 
those who can overlook his manner- 
isms of voice and gesture. 


BOOTH WAS THE GREATEST 
OF MODERN IMPERSONATORS OF THE PART. 


ing and harmless fancy, 
too, to believe that a 
stream which murmurs 
through the woods is the identical rivu- 
let in which Ophelia drowned herself. 
The castle, as actors say, quite “ looks 
the part,” with its frowning walls and 
massive tower. As a matter of fact it 
was not built until 1585, so that it was 
new in Shakespeare’s time. Elsinore 
was then a famous seaport at the en- 
trance to the Sound, and it was, more- 
over, much frequented by merchants 
from Hull, so that its name was a fa- 
miliar one in England. At the castle, 
officially called Kronborg, James I of 
England was married by proxy to the 
Princess Anne of Denmark, and here 
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HUNDRED YEARS OF “HAMLET.” 
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THE ELSINORE OF TO-DAY—-THE HARBOR AND THE 


PEROUS SEAPORT IN SHAKESPEARE’S TIME, AND 


the pair spent their honeymoon, James 
having come to Elsinore to be married 
again, this time in person. 

More interesting to students of the 
play is the possibility that Shakespeare 
himself may have visited the castle, as 
a youthful member of an English dra- 
matic troupe which performed there in 
1585, and again in 1586. These actors 
were under the patronagé of the Earl 
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“ OPHELIA’S SPRING,’ 


NEW 
IT IS SUPPOSED THAT 





ONE OF THE FANCIFULLY NAMED SPOTS MUCH VISITED BY 


RAILWAY STATION. 
HE 


ELSINORE WAS A PROS- 
VISITED THE PLACE. 


of Leicester, and the names of seven 
of them are preserved in the old records 
of the town of Elsinore. The name of 
William Shakespeare is not there, and 
there is no direct proof of his ever havy- 
ing made a journey to the place; yet 
there is so much local color in the de- 
scriptive passages of the play, and this 
local color is so accurate, as to make the 
supposition tenable. 











TOURISTS AT ELSINORE. 
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A Mud Pie. 


Reainarp Corrertuwalre sat at one 
side of the wide drawing-table, and 
Dolores Drisena sat at the other side. 
The lights were low, and the studio was 
full of phantastic shadows. In every cor- 
ner, ranged against the walls, behind 
half drawn curtajns, were life-sized 
figures of men and women, some in 
plaster, a few in clay, and one or two in 
gleaming marble. 

Copperthwaite was talking earnestly. 
Dolores listened with downeast eyes. Her 
long, slender hands lay in her lap, and 
she was idly changing her rings from one 
tinger to another. 

* 7 know that you are wrong, Dolores,” 
the man was saying. “I am absolutely 
sure that you can give me no valid reason 
why you shouldmot marry me. But I am 
going to hold you to your promise. You 
said that you would tell me to-night, you 
now, and J am waiting.” 

‘Ah, but it is so short—what I have 


sto say,” objected Dolores. ‘“ Why should 


I hurry you away from me? Why should 
I end our last night before I need? Why 
can I not have all—all of to-night for 
my own!” 

“You will have all the nights, all of 
all the nights in the world. That is why 


I am hurrying you. That is why I want- 


vou to tell me this foolish idea of yours, 
and let me prove to you how senseless it 
is. For two years I have loved you. For 
two years I have stayed in Paris just 
to be near you. There has not been one 
instant in all that time when I have not 
longed to make you my wife. There has 
heen hardly a day when I have not asked 
vou to be my wife. And I think—I feel 
eertain—that you've loved me, that you 
do love*me.” 

* That—that is a mistake.” Dolores’ 
lips formed the words, but her voice was 
hardly more than a sigh. 

‘A mistake that you love me! Ah, 
Dolores, vou cannot say that in earnest. 
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I know—— 
“A mistake, Jgmean, to have let you 
see how much I Jove you,” she interrupt- 
ed, 
“ But then, in pity’s name. Dolores, in 
pity te me. tell me what this mad notion 


is! Let me show you how foolish you 


are!” 

‘Il heard a curious story to-day.” 
Dolores’ voice sounded strangely matter- 
of-fact. “ Il would like to tell it to you.” 

“JT don’t want to hear it,” Copper- 
thwaite exclaimed. “I will hear nothing 
but one thing. Why won’t you marry 
mee). 

Dolores was leaning forward, her 
clasped hands on the table, her eyes 
raised to his. 

“Let me tell you the story first,” she 
begged. “ Then I will truly tell you why 
I must not marry you, why I must send 
you from me. But the night is still so 
young—why kill it until it is ready to 
die?” 

“T eannot listen to a story now!” 
Copperthwaite turned restlessly away 
from the pleading hands and eyes and 
voice, 

“But it is short,” Dolores protested, 
“and—and it so interested me when | 
heard it. A girl told it to me, only to- 
day.” 

“Oh, Dolores, Dolores, why should you 
eare for an idle tale like that? Now, 
when vour life, when my life hangs in 
the balance? What eould any girl tell 
you that could jinterest you now?” 

Dolores, who was again leaning back 
in her chair, only smiled half whimsi- 
eally, half sadly. 

* Listen,” she said. “ She’s a girl in 
whem I’m somewhat interested, and she 
toldame this ‘o-day. She is an Ameriean, 
from* somew&-re in the Southwest. She 
pictured her home so plainly to me! I 
can see it so vividly! You have been in 
that country, i think, and perhaps I can 
make you see it, too.* It was -on the 
desert, a wide, flat desert, gray with sun- 
baked sand and sunburnt sage-brush. The 
eabin where she lived was a sun-baked 
adobe, and it, too, was gray, gray as the 
sand, gray as the sage-brush. She—this 
girl—lived in the squalor of the cabin 
with the woman who was her mother and 
with a dozen other children all younger 
than she was. She was about twelve 
vears old, and neither she any one 
else knew who her father was. None of 
the other children was any more fortu- 
nate. In one way. though, she had an 
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““AREN’T YOU RATHER TOO OLD TO BE PLAYING WITH MUD PIES?” 


advantage over all the others. She could 
amuse herself through the long, endless 
days by molding and shaping the plastic 
adobe mud.. “ll, one day when she was 
giving a tangible form to one of the 
fancies of her dream world, a stranger 
rode into the corral and asked if that was 





the Clark ranch. Did I say that her 
mother’s name was Clark?” 

Dolores stopped for a moment, and, 
leaning forward, took from the table a 
lump of wax. 

“There was, of course, a wild tumult 
of dogs and children, but the girl lay 
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still, flat on the baked adobe earth, be- 
cause she was suddenly conscious, for 
the first time, that the single garment 
she wore was too short and too tight, 
and she had seen that the stranger was 
young and exceedingly good to look upon. 
Well, it seemed that he had some busi- 
ness to transact with the Sefiora Clark, 
and he determined to spend the night at 
the ranch; but before he went into the 
house he called mockingly: 

“<« Ayven’t you rather too old to be play- 
ing with mud pies?’ 

“The girl told me just how she felt, 
but you ecouldn’t understand—no man 
could. Her first desire was to kill him. 
Her next was to die. Then she deter- 
mined to right herself in the stranger’s 
eves, and to foree him to withdraw his 
taunt. 

“In the morning, when he stopped at 
the outer wall of the cortal to wave an 
adios to his hostess, he saw, confronting 
him from the gate-post, his own face, 
roughly modeled in adobe. He could not 
fail to recognize it. The girl had noted 
well—she had reproduced minutely the 
wide-set eves, the straight nose, the 
deeply cleft chin. The laughing mouth 
was just closing over the careless words 
that had cut so deep. The cowboy hat, 
the cowboy necksearf, were realistic- 
ally done. Under the head in rough chalk 
were the words: ‘A mud pie.’ 

“At first he laughed aloud, and then, 
she thinks, he must have seen her. She 
wore a faded pink gown—the only one 
she had—and she was hiding in a broken 
corner of the corral; but as he turned to 
ride away, she felt something fall in her 
lap. When she could see anything, she 
found that it was a piece of gold—gold 
money, the biggest piece of money she 
had ever seen. She told me to-day that 
she supposed he had forgotten all about 
it, but that it had been the beginning of 
life for her. She had made it take her 
away from the squalor and misery of her 
home. and to it she owes everything. At 
last it has brought her—ves, it has 
brought her here!” 

At first. Copperthwaite had listened 
restlessly and inattentively; then, when 
his own memory added details to the nar- 
rative, he leaned forward eagerly. Now 
he said: 

“So that ragged little half-breed got 
to Paris at last, did she? Did she want 
you to help her? Can I help her‘? But I 
suppose she must be a ragged big half- 
breed now. That must have been all of 
fifteen years ago!” 

‘Not quite so long as that. IT think. 
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Not much more than ten or twelve years, 
is it? And she’s not ragged now, either. 
3ut she needs help desperately, your help 
and mine, for you’ve named her right. 
She’s a mongrel, a half-breed, and— 
and nothing else!’ 

Copperthwaite, absorbed in his remin- 
iscences, had been gazing somewhat ab- 
sently at the crimson prayer-rug at his 
feet. He looked up hurriedly, startled 
by the tragedy in Dolores’ voice. 

The girl was leaning forward, her el- 
bows on the table, her head bowed be- 
tween them, but on her outspread palms 
Copperthwaite saw a little wax model— 
a clear-cut face, with wide-set eyes and 
straight nose and deeply cleft chin. A 
cowboy hat was tilted carelessly back 
from the eyes, and a cowboy searf was 
knotted loosely about the throat. 

For an instant he looked at it, and in 
that instant his face grew white to the 
lips. 

i You—you, Dolores! ” 

“Yes,” she sobbed. “I—I am that 
ragged half-breed.” 

Ile was by her side, and was trying to 
raise her in his arms, but she slipped 
down on her knees. 

“ Now you know,” she eried. “ There 
is nothing more for me to tell. I owe 
everything to you! I have won fame and 
I have won fortune, and I owe them both 
to you. I have the name I have made 
for myself, but I will not take your name 
in exchange for a name that is no name. 
And I have none! I have never had one! 
You must go now. You must go to- 
night. And you must not suffer. You 
must be glad, only glad that I have sent 
you away!” 

She sprang to her feet, and, slipping 
from his restraining hand, began to pace 
wildly up and down the studio. 

“Tt is all my fault, and it is right that 
I should have to suffer. I have played 
with fate. I have modeled my dream. | 
have kept it for these two years, but now 
I must erush it as I crushed those frail 
adobe images I used to make. When I 
met you three years ago, I thought you 
knew me. You looked at me so long 
if you were trying to eénnect me with 
something. Then I saw that you had 
forgotten me, quite. I thought that you 
would know that my name meant only 
the place from which I had come. I 
said to myself that I would tell you soon. 
But I waited and waited, and—and then 
I loved you. How could I speak the 
words that would send you from me? 
After a time I knew that you loved me. 
And I let myself keep my toy and play 
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with it. But now I am strong. Now I 
ean break it!” 

Copperthwaite had followed her with 
his eyes, back and forth, in and out of 
the shadows. Once or twice he had 
moved toward her. Now he caught her 
hands and held her before him. 

“ Dolores, won’t you listen to me?” he 
pleaded. 

“Tf you will be kind to me. If you 
will make it easy for me,” she whispered. 

* Dolores, will you marry me to-mor- 
row?” t 

One arm was around her, and he tried 
to draw her to him, but she broke from 
him. 

“T said if you would be kind!” 
cried. “ You are cruel, cruel!” 

*“T am kind to myself,” he said. “| 
am mereiful to myself. How ean I show 
you that it is the woman I love. that it 
is the woman I want to marry, the wom- 
an that you are, Dolores?’ 


she 


The man’s task was easier than the 
woman’s. He had only to prove. She 
had-to believe. The night grew old 


while he pleaded. Before she yielded, a 
blithe new day had seattered the tat- 
tered fragments of the darkness to the 
four corners of heaven. 

“And so you will marry me to-mor- 
row, beloved?” Copperthwaite asked for 
the hundredth time. 

But Dolores led him toward the win- 
dow and drew the curtain back. For a 
moment they stood watching the dawn- 
ing light, listening to the waking birds, 
but it was only love that they saw and 
heard. 

EG; It’s to-morgow now,” 
—Ill marry you to-day!” 

Kathryn Jarboe. 


“Til 


she said. 


Her Japanese Lover. 
I. 


It was supper time at the company 
house. Norah O’Leary stood on the 
poreh and swung a hand-bell vigorously. 
Norah was the dining-room girl, the only 
feminine thing—exeepting the fat, wad- 
dling cook, Norah’s aunt—on the com- 
pany’s beet ranch. Norah fully realized 


her position. All the masculine em- 
ployees of the Idaho Sugar Company, 


from the big boss down to the Japs, bowed 


beneath her yoke. 
Norah had beautiful Trish eves, a saucy 


Trish tongue, and a tender heart. She 
was not a native of the Snake River 


Valley. You had to know her half an 
hour, or less, to hear her boast, with a 





toss of her befluffed head, that she was 
“no Mormon.” Her red-gold pompadour 
—which was a trifle smaller than a dish- 
pan—was the envy of all the Mormon 
girls at the ward house dances, when 
Norah, escorted by her pick of the com- 
pany’s men, deigned to attend. 

Norah jangled the bell merrily. The 
men came trooping from the far, level 
fields, now green with the young beets 
and the irregular lines of willows along 
the irrigating ditehes. Behind the com- 
pany house, the foot-hills loomed large 
and near in the rarefied atmosphere of 
the plateau. The shadows were purple- 
black in the gulches. One lone, yel- 
low star of a sheep-herder’s camp-fire 
twinkled in the dark mouth of Wolverine 
Canyon. 

To the northward, Norah saw acres and 
acres of beets, and the huge buildings of 
the factory. Straight westerly, across 
the wide plateau, where the Snake booms 
eternally over. its multitudinous .rapids, 
there rose, square across the sunset, a 
purple, truneated cone, a voleano, dead 
these thousand years. Behind it, the 
eclipsed sun shot out zenith-high lances 
of light, making the purple cone seem a 
Titan’s fist clutehing the lightnings. 

Over all was a bizarre, oriental atmos- 
phere that made Norah, a prairie-bred 
lass, vaguely dispirited. This land of 
mountain and canyon, vividly, lavishly 
colored, ever suggestive of its voleanic 
origin, was an alien land—a beautiful, 
feline, treacherous land, which, dumb 
though it be, seems to resent the con- 
quest of men. 

The girl had a fancy that men had in- 
vaded Idaho before it was quite ready 
for occupancy, and the _ interrupted 
world-makers had retired, snarling and 
inhospitable, to their lava-bed lairs and 
mountain fastnesses. The boss voiced 
the same sentiment when he declared: 

“God started out to make Idaho on a 
monster big seale, and ran out’n material 
and threw up the job; and He ain’t never 
had the courage to tackle it again.” 

The boss was the first of the men to 
arrive for supper. He swung up eagerly 
on the porch beside her, a powerful, mus- 
cular, clean-limbed man, who might have 
posed for an allegorieal figure of Labor. 
There was not lacking that typical touch 
of pathos which artists see in the lean, 
square face of the toiler—a power, a pas- 
sion, forever dumbly, vainly seeking ade- 
quate expression, adequate recompense. 


Norah gazed afar. The boss smiled 
quietly down on her. Her blue lawn 


dress was exquisitely fresh and neat. To 
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‘WE'LL HAVE NO MORE 0’ 


him, her presenee was flower-like. Per- 
haps the girl divined the fine sentiment 
mder his uneouth exterior. Perhaps she 
loved him the more for his big masculine 
awkwardness. Perhaps—but she _ kept 
him miserably uncertain about the state 
of her feelings. 


THAT!” 


“ T don’t seem to feel at home out here.” 
she said with a little sigh. 
different from Nebrasky.” 

She turned on him eyes a little weary 
and wistful with homesickness. 

‘You don’t have to stay,” said the boss 
eagerly. THis face took on a deeper red 


* This is so 
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under the tan. “I can get a job in some 
other State. You know what I want to 
say, Norah.” 

“Ta!” she gasped, and turned toward 
the dining-room door. 

“ Norah! ” thundered the boss. “ Come 
back. I want to know ? 

“Can’t,” she trilled laughingly over 

her shoulder. 
’ Blushing and breathless, she ran into 
the room, where the men were noisily 
sitting down at a long oilcloth-covered 
table. She flitted about, distributing 
dishes of meat and vegetables. She 
laughed and joked with all impartially— 
Mormon and Gentile and Jap. 

The Japanese made a gay little group 
at one end of the table. Norah was a 
favorite with the little brown men. She 
smilingly placed their tea. 

“These Amelican girls have what you 
call the charm,” said a young Japanese 
who had an almost Aryan cast of fea- 
tures. He clearly belonged to a higher 
easte than did his slant-eyed associates, 
Away from them, and dressed in western 
fashion, he might have been mistaken 
for a lithe, handsome American youth. 
“ Amelican girls have the charm, the 
gayness, the vivacity. I like I should 
marry Amelican girl,” he confided to her 
boyishly. 

“None o’ your flattery, Mr. Otsu!” re- 
proved Norah. 

“Tt is from the heart,” he declared 
earnestly, with his hand on his breast. 
It was the hand of an aristocrat. 

Norah ran out, poising a tray of dishes 
in her strong young arms. 

“T marry Amelican,” repeated Otsu 
with conviction. 

“T prefer our own countrywomen,” 
said one of his friends. 

“You are becoming Amelicanized,” 
said another. 

“Oh, to be an Amelican!” sighed the 
young idealist. 

Otsu had spent two years at an Ameri- 
can university. He was thoroughly im- 
bued with the best of our ideals. He 
knew nought of the sordid aims of the 
great American Commonplace. In ¢<ol- 
lege he had met only upper caste people. 
Either because of his winning personal- 
ity, or because of his wealth and princely 
extraction—which students and profes- 
sors were quick to learn—he had been 
treated with unusual courtesy. Conse- 
quently, he had fine notions of democracy. 
“Tand of the free and home of the 
brave” was neither a Fourth of July 
platitude nor an ironical epithet to him, 
as yet. Being resolved to study American 
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institutions at first hand, he had dis- 
guised himself as an ordinary laborer and 
sought work in the Idaho beet-fields. 


II. 


Wuen the men came to dinner the next 
day, Otsu carried a spray of wild roses, 
as pink as the cherry blossoms of his own 
beloved isle. When the men left the din- 
ing-room, with a thumping of heavy shoes 
over the bare board floor, he lingered be- 
hind. Norah, tray in hand, swooped 
down on the table litter of food and 
dishes. 

“ Accept these roses—the color of the 
honorable fair lady’s cheek,” said the 
young Japanese, bowing profoundly as 
he presented his little gift. 

Norah giggled, and pinned the spray 
at her throat. The boss was lolling in 
the doc-*way, picking his broad, white 
teeth. He saw the little scene being 
enacted across the room. He spat out 
the pine sliver viciously, and strode to- 
ward the unsuspecting pair. He caught 
the girl roughly by one shoulder of her 
flimsy pink shirt-waist, and whirled her 
around toward him. He snatched the 
roses, flung them on the floor, and ground 
them under his heavy foot. A faint 
flicker of surprise went over the face of 
the Japanese. 

“Mercy!” snapped the girl, her Irish 
eyes flashing fire. “Can’t a dinky little 
Jap notice me without you carryin’ on 
like that?” 

“We'll have no more o’ that!” said the 
boss. 

“Tt should be as the fair lady pleases,” 
said Otsu most politely. “I am her ab- 
ject slave,” he added with a bow. 

“Who the blank are you?” roared the 
boss, thoroughly nettled by the inscruta- 
ble smile on his small rival’s face. 

Norah was frightened. She leaned 
against the wall, her fluffy head on one 
curved arm, and wailed aloud. The little 
Japanese spread out his aristocratic 
hands depreeatingly. 

“T am—no matter! I am—you call the 
gentleman. Just the gentleman. It is 
enough?” 

He smiled naively up at the boss. 

“Gentleman!” sneered the 
“ Weed-puller! ” 

“The honorable toil of the hands!” 
cried Otsu, holding up his shapely palms 
proudly. “ Labor is worship,” he quoted. 
The line had caught in his mind, and had 
become a maxim of his intense democ- 
racy. It meant nothing, however, to the 
boss or the girl. “ But the lady, so dis- 


boss. 
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tressed! All is as has never been. All is 
nothing. I bid adieu!” 

With bows and smiles, the polite little 
gentleman was gone. The boss’ square 
jaw dropped. He was not used to this 
inscrutable suavity of the East. He pre- 
ferred open battle of tongue or muscle. 
He felt cheated, wronged, unaccounta- 
bly worsted. 

After that, Otsu felt the heavy dis- 
pleasure of the boss; but to insult and 
injury, he returned an unfailing, smiling 
politeness that exasperated the big man 
beyond measure. ‘ 


III. 


TuE valley was vividly green under the 
fervent suns of midsummer. The full 
canals mirrored the blue and silver of sky 
and cloud. The air, quivering with heat, 
rippled away in shimmering lines to the 
purple foot-hills, and farther—to the sil- 
ver peaks lying like cloud argosies on the 
far horizon. 

One sultry July afternoon, Norah sat 
alone in the dining-room. She was at- 
tired in some trailing greenish stuff, be- 
sewn with yards of cheap lace. Above 
her beribboned, high-heeled slippers, her 
trim ankles, incased in scarlet hose, were 
just visible when Norah chose to lift her 
trailing skirts. The girl had attired her- 
self so astonishingly for the purpose of 
reading and dreaming over Otsu’s love- 
letters. She liked to think herself lovely 
as she lingered over his delectable mis- 
sives. 

He had given her a quaint sandalwood 
box in which to keep his letters and me- 
mentoes. Norah opened the box and 
sniffed the delicate perfume which it ex- 
haled. She gloated over her treasures— 
a tiny, squatted Brahma, a handful of 
stale Japanese confections, a jeweled 
hairpin, and his letters. She kissed the 
letters and sighed deliciously. 

Did she love Otsu? Did she love the 
boss? She did not know. She could not 
decide between the man of the East and 
the man of the West. She was dazzled 
by the one, so unique, so fascinating. She 
was mastered by the other, so practical, 
so commonplace, so understandable. She 
put off the time of decision, while her 
thoughts lapsed happily away in dreams 
of that far wonderland of whick Otsu 
ever talked. 

A noise arose in the yard. The men 
were coming in excitedly. Secreting her 
treasures guiltily, Norah ran out on the 
porch. The men were supporting the 
boss, bloody and bandaged. 


“Only a horse kick—I’m all right!” 
said the big man, trying to smile. 

Near by stood Otsu in polite concern. 
Norah looked from the suave alien to the 
injured boss. She knew instantly whom 
her heart chose. Without shame, be- 
fore them all, she took the boss’ hand and 
led him indoors with tender, almost ma- 
ternal solicitude. 

A few days later, Otsu left the beet 
fields, en route for Seattle and Japan. 
In his baggage was a little sandalwood 
box, filled with mementoes of his most 
painful American experience. Otsu was 
going home to fight for his native land. 

Ray McIntyre King. 


Brown’s Whole Story. 


Brown’s surprise was in his face. He 
had expected that Cecilia Bennet, one 
of the editors of a famous mragazine, 
would at least have iron-gray hair, 
glasses, and a highly intellectual ex- 
pression. He found instead a young 
lady of embarrassing good looks. 

“T liked your story very much, Mr. 
Brown,” she said in an apologetic voice, 
as if it pained*her to disappoint him; 
“but it is too long for our purposes.” 

Looking: into her eyes, Brown ceased 
to care about his contribution, but to 
prolong the interview he entered upon 
a discussion of its merits and demerits. 
She listened, without that look of an- 
gelic patience which is the most subtle 
of all rebukes intended to subdue the per- 
sistent. She seemed really interested in 
what he was saying. When at length he 
rose to take his leave, she pressed him to 
submit something else. 

Brown went away envying the very 
office-boy. In the weeks that followed he 
made various efforts to meet her socially, 
and at last he had the joy of being placed 
next to her at a dinner. In her evening- 
gown she had a flower-like look. Brown 
had never met a woman who had suc- 
ceeded so well in planting hedges of 
roses about the aridities of life. 

The acquaintance ripening, he became 
more than ever anxious to distinguish 
himself in her eyes. As often happens, 
he sought distinction in a field of which 
he had small experience. By profession 
a lawyer, his writing was an avocation 
through which he lightened his nrore se- 
rious labors. The composition of his 
stories, however, was fast becoming of 
the first importance. 

He tried to make them short, and of 
a classic correctness of style; but the 
very knowledge that she was to read them 

















seemed to loosen the reins of his fancy. 
In spite of him, the love scenes were all 
too long. Whenever he described a land- 
seape he felt as if she were at his side, 
and he talked to her on paper, comparing 
sunsets to paradisiae goals, and the 
dawn to the coming of a more than earth- 
ly light into a man’s heart and soul. 

The stories came back, always with her 
little repentant notes, as if the fault were 
hers. 

“Tf you would condense more, it would 
be a great advantage,” she wrote. “ What 
you say is beautiful, but it seems to be- 
long more to a novel than to a short 
story. We insist on our writers being 
more concise, and telling the whole story 
in a very few words. I hope you will 
understand, and not think me an un- 
grateful and undiscerning person.” 

* Then he would call down blessings on 
her, and try again. 

Meanwhile they saw much of each 
other. On these occasions the stories 
were never nrentioned, Interstices in the 
rose-hedges began to reveal blue glimpses 
of illimitable lands of joy. 

One morning she sat at her desk, more 
than a little weary of tl® work before 

“her. She had been absent-minded of late, 
and impatient of the sterilities of day 
labor.. She had hardly patience to go 
through the inevitable deluge of love 
stories. To love, to live in reality, seemed 
the only thing worth while. 

Among the envelopes on her desk she 
found one addressed in Lincoln Brown’s 
handwriting. She gave a sigh in antici- 
pation of what she would have to do. It 
was becoming harder and harder to send 
back his manuscripts. 

This one promised brevity, at any rate. 
Opening it she read the title: “My 
Whole Story.” And beneath, in his 
strong, clear hand, were the words: 

“T love you.” 

His full name was signed. 

She dropped her head on the desk, put- 
ting her lips to the signature. Then from 
a drawer she took a sheet of the engraved 
paper which the magazine used for its 
letters of acceptance. 

Anna McClure Sholl. 


A Modern Romance, 


I, 


THE play was amusingly terrible. 
Every obstacle an ingeniously malevolent 
fate could-devise was interposed to stem 
the tide of true love that flowed in the 
hearts of hero and heroine. The villain 
was an impossibly subtle devil, while 
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those who strove to thwart his vile 
machinations were incredibly stupid. 
Through three acts there was Ossa on 
Pelion of misunderstanding, until it 
seemed that the happiness of every one, 
save the villain, was forever shattered. 

Then, presto! The fourth act undid 
every tangle in the twinkling of an eye, 
and the curtain fell on hero and heroine 
all agog for the parson. The gallery 
made uproar of applause; the stalls dis- 
played more reserve, but not less satis- 
faction. I confess that I myself expe- 
rienced a certain sense of relief that at 
last happiness had triumphed over dis- 
aster. Only, since the result was the 
one thing important, why might it not 
have been attained rationally, without so 
much preliminary anguish? Unhappily, 
no deviltry, no play! 

With such thoughts in my brain, I 
stood up in my place, and faced about. 
On the instant I was delighted by the ra- 
diant beauty of a girl who had sat just 
behind me, and who now stood facing me, 
while her cavalier arranged the evening 
cloak that had slipped from her shoul- 
ders. I had already been attracted by the 
music of her voice as I had overheard a 
few words from time to timre during the 
evening; now I found that the charm of 
her speech was but the completion of a 
loveliness that was wonderfully expressed 
in face and form. It was not a cold per- 
fection of features that impressed one; 
rather their satisfying unity, and, above 
all, a splendid wholesomeness, a sanity of 
soul and body that illuminated her per- 
sonality as with a visible aura of beauty; 
she seemed odorous with the perfume of 
gladness. 

IT stared at her with keenest pleasure, 
and more fixedly than I had dared but for 
my threescore years; so it chanced that I 
overheard the words spoken by her com- 
panion, a handsome lad, who looked 
strong and true. He spoke so tenderly 
that I was ashamed of my involuntary 
eavesdropping. 

“ Just to think—I have known you only 
four weeks! ” 

The pride and joyousness in his voice 
thrilled even my old blood. As I turned 
away, I caught a glimpse of the blush 
that flamed in the girl’s cheeks, the hap- 
piness glowing in her eyes. 

I forgot all the tumultuous troubles of 
the play. 

II. 


One day, three months later, I had oc- 
casion to telephone to my broker down- 
town. The mischief was to pay with the 
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service, and as the matter was of import- 
ance, I was justly exasperated. Some 
very forceful phrases of a letter floated 
into my head—a letter I should write 
to the Herald, complaining of the abom- 
inable telephone service. It took me 
fifteen minutes to get the right connec- 
tion, and, when finally I had succeeded, 
the broker’s voice sounded weirdly re- 
mote, a vague, irritating whisper. 

I was about to demand a better con- 
nection from central, when of a sudden I 
was cut off, and these words came to me, 
clear and distinct: 

“ And, Billy dearest, Aunt Bella is to 
invite you for the week-end.” 

The voice rang musical, familiar at the 
first word; before the last I remembered 
—this was the girl of the theater. 

“You will come? ” 

“You bet I will!” 

The answer was in happy, hearty tones, 
those, I felt sure, of the young man 
whom I had seen with her. 

Over the wire came for an instant that 
confused din which is the chaos of the 
city’s confidences; then my _ broker’s 
voice, whispering wanly: 

“ Are you there?” 

My indignation had passed. As I 
talked business, I thought of youth and 
love. 


Ii. 


Tr was a year later that my hansom 
was caught in a block on Broadway, op- 
posite Grace Church. It was late in the 
afternoon, I had barely time to get home 
and dress for a dinner party; the delay 
was aggravating beyond measure. I was 
wondering if New York would ever learn 
to handle its traffic decently, when I was 
attracted by a commotion amid the 
crowd in front of the church. That a 
wedding was in progress I had known 
from the nature of the assembly in the 
street, and now I peered out idly to note 
what was toward. 

A movement of the carriages gave my 
driver his opportunity, and he whipped 
up briskly. As the hansom rolled for- 
ward, I gained one fleeting glimpse of 
bride and groom. That single glance 
sufficed. Again the radiant girl; with 
her the handsome lad! In their faces 
shone the confident gladness of youth 
and love. 

I worried no more over the traffic of 
our streets. My heart was full with the 
overflow of their happiness. 

In play and story one may not find 
these romances. In life—thank that God 
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whose very heart is love!—they are the 
rule, not the exception. 

The faces of the two were steadfast 
and honest, and they loved.. Steadfast 
and honest, true lovers, the happiness of 
the world is theirs by inalienable right, 
even the happiness of heaven, and no 
power of evil shall prevail against them. 

Marvin Dana. 


The Cherry-Vender. 


Se had just trundled her push-cart 
into the Rue de Seine, and there she 
stood for a few moments, looking for 
customers, before going to another block. 
How old and wrinkled and darkly Italian 
she was! And how picturesque! Upon 
her head a purple cotton kerchief of 
gorgeous design; around her shoulders a 
little ragged red and yellow print shawl. 
Her waist was a bright orange, and her 
skirt a faded blue. From Italy she hailed, 
without a doubt; yet here she was in 
Paris, selling luscious black and red 
cherries. 

Across the street there was a flower 
stand, a mass of exquisite bloom—forget- 
me-nots as blue as heaven; primroses, 
fragrant lilacs, pale lilies-of-the-valley, 
and bunches of tiny-clustered blood-red 
roses. This street was very narrow. The 
houses were very gray and old and 
crooked. Their roofs were high and low 
and steep and flat. The sky-line was de- 
lightful in its utter irregularity. In 
short, it was a typical thoroughfare in 
the Latin Quarter. 

Half a dozen art students came stroll- 
ing down the street, their soft hats care- 
lessly askew on their long, curly locks, 
their broad velveteen. trousers flapping 
as they walked. They paused by Maria’s 
eart. They were talking of the Grand 
Prix de Rome. They spoke of the pri- 
vations endured by some of the men who 
had striven for it, of their hard work, 
and of the exquisite passion of ambition 
which seemingly sustained these poor 
students while they battled their way to 
fame and success along the road of star- 
vation and deprivation. They spoke with 
warmth, and their eyes snapped with 
feeling; for they knew, they had seen, 
the sufferings of the poor ones of their 
brotherhood. 

One of the students bought half a kilo 
of cherries from Maria, who seemed 
strangely excited. Her black eyes. were 
wide open, her head was bent forward, 
and her old hands trembled so that she 
could scarcely fill the paper bag with 
fruit. <A little Frenchman, whose face 
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was almost covered with a black beard, 
was telling of the distribution of the 
prizes, which had just been announced. 

“The prize for architecture went to 
that little dark fellow they-call ‘ Bony,’ ” 
he said. “ He worked hard enough for 
it, and they say he sometimes had noth- 
ing to eat except dry bread. He had to 
have a room and a proper light, you 
know, and his working materials took all 
the rest of his money.” 

“Not that sickly-looking Buenvento 
Collini?” exclaimed a student with a 
huge bow under his chin. 

“ Yes, that’s the fellow,” responded the 
beard. 

Maria had stepped closer to them, her 
old face working convulsively. “Mes- 
sieurs, pardon, but to whom did you say 
the Grand Prix de Rome for architec- 
ture has been awarded?” 

France, you know, is democratic, not 
to say socialistic. All her citizens are 
equal—at least in theory. No one resents 
an intrusion. Indeed, no one dare do so 
if the intrusion be politely made. So 
with the most serene courtesy the beard- 
ed Frenchman answered Maria’s question, 
and repeated that the winner was Buen- 
vento Collini. 

For a moment she stood before them 


transfixed, her eyes raised to heaven, 
tears flowing down her sunken yellow 
cheeks, her lips moving tremulously in 


prayer. Then, fumbling in her bosom, 
she drew forth a rosary and kissed it. 
The students watched her with amuse- 
ment and interest. They admired her 
pose; they liked her quaint gown with its 
barbarous coloss, the picturesque effect 
of the. great brass rings that dangled 
from her ears, and the fine old wrinkles 
in her face. She made a picture full of 
character. They supposed that she was 
excited at hearing that a fellow-country- 
man had won the famous prize, though 
they did not understand why she wept at 
the good news. 

“ Buenvento Collini has won the prize! 
Ah, ah! Mother Mary be praised!” 
Maria seemed suddenly beside herself as 
she spoke, tilting herself to and fro in an 
ecstasy. 

“He is a clever fellow, that Bony,” 
said a student. 

“ Monsieur, monsieur!” The old wom- 
an could contain herself no longer. 
Poverty, hunger—all, all was forgotten 
in her joy. “ Monsieur, messieurs all, at- 
tend me! Buenvento is my son! My son, 
he has won the Grand Prix de Rome! 
Ah, Blessed Virgin, how we did yearn 
for it, toil for it, starve for it—and it 
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has come at last! For four years he will 
study in Rome, and realize his dreams. 
The day is good, messieurs! I go to find 
my son, but doubtless he also knows all 
by this tinre. Au revoir, messieurs—good 
health and long life to you, and success 
in love as well! My son, my son! He has 
won the Grand Prix!” 

Jabbering in this gleeful fashion, 
Maria turned to push her cart away. 
How she had struggled for years in 
Paris, yearning for the purple hills of 
her sunny Italy, and its air like the wine 
of life! How she had patiently trundled 
her carts of fruit, and learned to say 
“monsieur” instead of “signor”! Now 
and then she had posed for a few friends. 
When the students painted the wrinkled 
old face of Buenvento’s mother, they did 
not know that they were providing him 
with food. 

The artists of the Latin Quarter sel- 
dom have much ready money, but this 
particular group was more fortunate than 
most of the craft. Perhaps there was a 
capitalist among them; at any rate, they 
stopped Maria and purchased all her 
cherries. They filled her paper bags, they 
stuffed the fruit into their pockets, they 
carried armfuls of it. Maria laughed and 
wept as she served them, and a crowd of 
onlookers gathered around. 

“Vive la France!” some one said 
laughingly, and the crowd shouted back 
in the same good humor, “Vive la 
France!” 

Maria stood there, tgo proud to speak. 
Then two of the artists returned from 
the flower-stand across the street, carry- 
ing a great bunch of lilies-of-the-valley, 
and presented it to the old woman with a 
little speech of cheer and congratulation. 
Paris loves diversion, and the street al- 
most went wild over this strange inci- 
dent. Maria, on her part, could only 
smile and weep and courtesy profusely to 
all the kind young messieurs before she 
trundled her push-cart away. The stu- 
dents were shouting the latest chanson 
from the Folies Bergéres as they disap- 
peared down the old street, singing as 
carelessly and gaily as only Parisian 
students can. 

A few minutes later Maria entered the 
church of St. Germain des Prés. Kneel- 
ing before the image of the Virgin, she 
devoutly placed half of the great bunch 
of lilies-of-the-valley at the feet of the 
statue. 

“From my son,” she whispered, her 
eyes still streaming. “ From my son, for 
the Grand Prix de Rome! ” 

Marie Beaumarscheff. 
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FOR THE MODERN CHILD. 


What shall we read to Little Boy Blue, 
Waiting his story at fall of the night? 
Goblins are banished and gnomes are 
taboo, 
Fairies forbidden, and each kindly 
sprite 
Driven afar from the red fire-light. 
“What?” cries Reform. “ Invent fables, 
or worse ? 





DISINFECTED LITERATURE FOR THE YOUNG. 


How shall the children e’er learn wrong 
from right? 

See what I offer you, mother or nurse— 

Pasteurized fiction and carbolized verse!” 


What shall we read to Little Boy Blue? 
Tales of adventure, of freedom and 


fight ? 
“Stop!” cries Reform. “Oh, what is it 

you do? 
Whims you create and base passions 

excite 





Truancy, vagrancy, these you invite— 
Arson and robbery—hear me rehearse 

Fatal results of your lack of foresight! 
See what I offer you, mother or nurse— 
Pasteurized fiction and carbolized verse!” 


What shall we read to Little Boy Blue? 
Tales of snow-crystals in star-circling 

flight ? 

Stories of gems of miraculous hue? 
Sugared geology, moral and trite? 
“Nay!” quoth Reform. “Though I 

pity your plight, 

Think not that science your woes will dis- 

perse. 
Science recants about once a sennight. 

Take what I offer you, mother or nurse— 

Pasteurized fiction and earbolized verse!” 





ENVOY. 


Prince, when our blessings we elders 
recite, 
Gratefully let us remember the curse 
Spared to our childhood—Reform and 
its blight, 
Puerile rubbish read out by the nurse, 
Pasteurized fiction and carbolized verse! 





THE WAR CENSORS—The world 
owes them its thanks for silencing a 
host of blatant poseurs. 


Whatever may be the outcome of the 
present war in the remote East, it is cer- 
tain that the world owes a heavy debt of 
gratitude to both contesting parties for 
bottling up, driving away, and otherwise 
discouraging a small army of those 
“war correspondents” to whom such a 
grim tragedy as the siege of Port Arthur 
is merely another chance for self-exploi- 
tation, and who stand ready to turn their 
own cameras on themselves rather than 
deprive newspaper readers of their right- 
ful quota of “ war news.” 

Unquestionably, a great and rare op- 
portunity presents itself in this tremen- 
dous struggle between Muscovite semi- 
savagery on the one side and on the other 
the fanaticism of the farthest East allied 
to the most advanced sciénce of the civil- 
ized West. The subject is one worthy of 
a Preseott or a Bancroft. It does not 
rightly belong to persons capable of il- 
luminating their accounts of a great bat- 
tle with photographs of themselves in 
seven different attitudes. We may have 
to wait for many years before the coming 
Bancroft or Prescott accords to this 
great war the thoughtful attention that 
it deserves. In the mean time, owing to 
the effective work done by the military 
censors, we are likely“to be spared the 
deluge of egotistical “war literature ” 
that harassed honest men after our brief 
campaign against Spain, and again at the 
close of the recent struggle in South 
Africa. 

Books dealing with the conflict between 
Russia and Japan we shall have, without 
doubt, but it may be hoped that they will 
be written by the few genuine news- 
gatherers, those indefatigable, fearless, 








modest men, legitimate successors of 
MacGahan and Forbes, who have endured 
and are still enduring the hardships of 
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BOTTLED UP; OR, THE COMEDY OF THE 
RUSSIAN, THE JAP, AND THE WAR 
CORRESPONDENT. 


the campaign, and who are justly en- 
titled to such meager rewards as it will 
offer. 





“BIRD CENTER’—A s book which 
shows that a new humorist has arisen 
in the middle West. 


In a spirit of humor that is as genuine 
and characteristically American as that 
of Lowell or Holmes, and almost as deli- 
cate, John T. McCutcheon portrays the 
life of the little inland village of Bird 
Center, using both pen and pencil with 
equal skill. 

The creator of the characters who give 
life to this little town belongs to the new 
school of entertainers from the middle 
West—a school chiefly known through the 
work of his elder brother, George Barr 
McCutcheon, author of “Graustark”; 
Peter Dunne, the creator of Mr. Dooley, 
and George Ade, most famous for a gift 
for picturesque expression which is really 
the least of his talents. The younger 
McCutcheon has hitherto been reputed a 
clever newspaper cartoonist, who has also 
traveled widely as a war correspondent 
and has encountered varied adventures in 
many lands. He had the memorable good 
luck to be on board the revenue cutter 
McCulloch when it was attached to 
Dewey’s fleet just before the battle of 
Manila Bay, which he was the only Ameri- 
can journalist to witness. In “ Bird Cen- 
ter ” his work is inspired by the genius of 
comedy, and no one can fail to recognize 
at a glance the truth and humor of his 
pictures of village life. 

The book contains a score or more of 
drawings in which the social life of Bird 
Center is given from the point of view of 
the local editor, the text which accom- 
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panies them taking the form of the vil- 
lage newspaper’s reports of the various 
happenings among the townsfolk. We 
see the surprise party, the bal poudré, the 
baby show, the straw ride, and the “ Bohe- 
mian night” given by Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Milton Brown, of the Bird Center Tin- 
type Studios. The same characters take 
part in all these revels, so that the list of 
“well-known persons present,” as re- 
corded by the local editor, is practically 
the same in every case. 

Besides the proprietors of the Tin- 
type Studios, who are the leaders in the 
artistic set, we are introduced to Riley 
Peters, the village cut-up, whose rumored 
engagements to local and visiting belles 
are reported from week to week; Smiley 
Greene, the popular undertaker, whose 
genial qualities are in marked contrast 
to his gruesome calling; Winthrop K. 
Biddle, of Philadelphia, who introduces 
into the village l’fe the aristocratic quali- 
ties of birth and culture; Mort Peters, 
“mine host,” of the Bird Center House; 
the Rev. Walpole, with his rollicking 
progeny, and a dozen more well defined 
and genuinely amusing cheracters. 

Admirable as the book is as an example 
of humorous draftsmanship which hovers 
on the right side of caricature, it is equal- 
ly good from a literary standpoint. The 
text displays a vein of comedy that har- 
monizes perfectly with the drawings. 





A GENUINE BUCOLIC HUMORIST FROM 
THE WEST. 


The limited vocabulary of the Bird Cen- 
ter editor is eked out by constant repeti- 
tions of high-sounding words and curious 
twistings of conventional phrases. “ The 
most gala of all functions,” he says, is 
one at which certain ladies of the village 
“won many heartfelt enconiums for their 
chaste art-work in the decoration of the 
hall”; while on another page we read 
that “a large bonfire was held in Horn- 
beck’s grove.” 

So kindly and gentle is Mr. Me- 
Cutcheon’s humor that it is impossible to 
read his book without conceiving a genu- 
ine fondness for the benevolent local 
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clergyman; for Mr. Greene, the popular 
undertaker; for Chris Newbower, the vil- 
lage loafer; for Mr. Figgey, the Chicago 
drummer, and for all the rest of the sim- 
ple-hearted, generous village folk, every 
one of whom is native to American soil. 





CONRAD AND HIS WORK—He does 
not seem to gain by collaborating 
with another writer. 

Why any one—especially Joseph Con- 
rad—should wish to collaborate with an- 
other writer is a mystery. Yet this is 





TWO HEADS ARE NOT ALWAYS BETTER THAN ONE. 


what, to his detriment, Mr. Conrad has 
done for the second time in his last 
novel, “Romance.” The writer who has 
again enticed him from the straight and 
narrow path of authorship is F. N. Huef- 
fer, with whom, it will be remembered, he 
jointly produced “The Inheritors” in 
1901. 

Mr. Hueffer is a novelist not unknown 
to fame, but he is scarcely in the rank 
of his coworker. Mr. Conrad has a style 
of his own, a point of view of his own, 
and a field of his own, and the admixture 
of a lesser personality in his work can 
hardly fail to prove unfortunate. 
“Romance ” is by no means a poor story, 
as stories go, but it is scarcely what the 
author of “ Falk” and “ Lord Jim” had 
taught us to expect. The play of imagi- 
nation in the tale is admirable, and the 
feast spread before us is prodigal, yet 
somehow the old fillip is lacking. 

Nor is the reason far to seek. Mr. 
Conrad has been content to descend to 
the typical novel of adventure, wherein 
incident is piled upon incident, and char- 
acter-drawing is wholly subordinated to 
the demand for thrilling situations. Any 
one of a score of other writers could have 
done the present story equally well, so 
why not have left it to them? When one 
owns a field that will raise peaches, it 
seems a mistake to insist on growing tur- 
nips on it. 

But there is still another cause for 
regret. Mr. Conrad is quite or very near- 
ly the sole writer of sea stories who com- 
bines technical knowledge of matters 
maritime with a trained literary sense. 
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Now, “Romance,” for all that much of 
its adventure takes place upon the sea, 
is not a sea story. Any landlubber might 
have written it. It is the tale of an Eng- 
lish boy of the early nineteenth century, 
and of his struggles against a band of 
pirates on the coast of Cuba, the prize is 
the beautiful daughter of a Spanish 
grandee to whom he has lost his heart. 
The riddle of the story is to guess who 
gets the girl in the end. 





THE LATER KIPLING—Most people 
do not like him nearly so well as 
they liked the earlier one. 


The Kipling of “ Plain Tales From the 
Hills,” the creator of Mulvaney, has gone 
from us. We have probably had the last 
of those delightful stories, effervescing 
with the animal spirits so characteristic 
of the brilliant Anglo-Indian’s earlier 
work. 

The truth of this statement will be 
manifest to the reader of “ Traffics and 
Discoveries,” a volume of tales which are 
for the most part not only passively dull 
but actively tiresome, and padded with so 
much irrelevant matter that it is often 
hard to follow the thread of the story. 

The two exceptions are “They” and 
“ Wireless.” The former is a strange and 
fanciful creation which has been so wide- 
ly discussed that there is nothing more to 
say about it. In the latter the author has 
a perfectly original idea, into the treat- 
ment of which he has contrived to blend 
his predilection for the workings of 
modern invention with the mysticism 
which is becoming so marked a feature 
of his later development. 

The rest of the book is neither interest- 
ing nor enjoyable. We have a very poor 
exchange for Mulvaney in Kipling’s new 
hero, Pyecroft. He is supposed to be an 
English coast-guard, but he talks a dia- 
lect which we-do not recognize as typical 
of anything in particular. Worse still, he 





THE ELEPHANT WEEPS AT THE PYE- 
CROFT STORIES. : 

















is a tiresome person, fond of stupid horse- 
play, but possessed of not a single attrac- 
tive characteristic that we can discover. 

On the whole, it must be regretfully re- 
corded that “ Traffics and Discoveries ”’ 
adds nothing to its author’s fame and is 
likely to lessen the number of his future 
readers, 


AGREAT MAN’S MODESTY — 


Thackeray’s poor opinion of one of 
his most famous books. 


Thackeray ought to be the patron saint 
of the hack writers. His groans over his 
work, his disbelief in his abilities, his con- 
viction of dwindling power, his frank ad- 
missions that he drudged for money, were 
so constant that, reading them, the noble 
army of writers-for-revenue-only may 
take heart and believe that they too, suf- 
fering the same discouragements, are also 
of the elect. In his “Letters to An 
American Family,” just issued in book 
form, there are constant.references to 
the great novelist’s literary trials. He 
confesses that his American lectures were 
merely for money and admits that he felt 
like a mountebank as he went about read- 
ing. In one of the letters he says: 


I’m in low spirits about “The Newcomes.” It’s 
not good. It’s stupid. It haunts me like a great 
stupid ghost. I think it says, “‘ Why do you go on 
writing this rubbish? You are old, you have no 
more invention. Write sober books, books of his- 
tory ; leave novels to younger folks.” 





A NEW INDUSTRY—A novel method 
of earning a.livelihood suggested by 
the original of “Mrs. Wiggs.” 


In these days of overcrowded profes- 
sions, the world’s gratitude is certainly 
due to any one who by word or deed sug- 
gests a new and profitable activity. Such 
a benefactor is the good woman in Ken- 
tucky whose fame rests upon the popular 
belief that she is the original of the 
heroine of Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice’s 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 

This woman objects to notoriety quite 
as much as Duse to an interviewer or a 
New York society leader to yellow news- 
paper descriptions of the festivities she 
plans and the jewels she owns. She—the 
original of Mrs. Wiggs—signifies her dis- 
like for her renown in ways of untutored 
vehemence. She drives off the literary 
pilgrims who come to exclaim before her 
cottage; she protests against the inva- 
sion of her privacy, and fights for seclu- 
sion with various weapons and missiles— 
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FOR THE “ORIGINALS” OF FAMOUS 
CHARACTERS. 


a kettle of hot water being the instru- 
ment with which she defended her castle 
against a recent invasion. And poor 
Mrs. Rice, being responsible for this 
state of affairs, tries, it is said, to atone 
by judicious gifts. She has even gone so 
far as to offer the irate lady money with 
which to emigrate from the Cabbage 
Patch and settle elsewhere. But so far 
that far-sighted financier has found it 
profitable to be indignant at home. 

Well, artists’ models receive their due 
wages; why not those of authors also? 
And until some system has been devised 
by which these latter may be organized, 
and a regular rate paid them for their 
literary services, the method of the orig- 
inal Wiggs seems shrewd. . 

Another model who is making a good 
thing of his shadowy connection with 
literature—though in no such unique and 
picturesque way as the Kentucky lady— 
is John Cayford of London. John is a 
retired blacksmith of eighty-five years 
whose glory is that he was, or claims to 
have been, the original of Joe Gargery 
in “Great Expectations.” He used to do 
odd jobs about Tavistock House when 
Dickens lived there, being at that time 
assistant to a smith of the neighborhood. 
Nowadays he will “ reminisce” concern- 
ing the great novelist to any one whose 
interest is likely to take the form of a 
modest tip. 


BY FOUR PENS—A quartet of gen- 
iuses, including Mrs. Wiggin-Riggs, 
produce a rather poor book. 


Tn spite of the more or less pronounced 
failure of most attempts at collaborated 
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fiction, Kate Douglas Wiggin has made 
the experiment in company with three 
others. Her collaborators are Mary and 
Jane Findlater, authors of “ The Rose of 
Joy” and “The Green Graves of Bal- 
gowrie,” and Allan McAulay, who wrote 
“The Rhymer.” 

It is only fair to say that the result of 
their labor is much more readable than 
such efforts generally are; but when this 
has been said the limit of praise has been 
reached. The international marriage 
theme has been worn very thin by Mrs. 
Wiggin herself, not to mention countless 
other writers, and the plan of having each 
of the principal characters give his own 
account of the few events of the story 
leads to tiresome repetition. 

The theme of the 
book is the subjuga- 
tion of an unwilling 
Seottish baronet by a 
young woman from 
Richmond, Virginia, 
whose methods strike 
one as being somewhat 
pronounced, even for 
the American girl of 
fiction. Sir Archibald 
does not seem to be a 
sufficiently desirable 
person to justify the 
ammunition spent 
upon him, and the two other characters, 
a frumpy Scottish woman and her down- 
trodden companion, are not very inter- 
esting. Compared with “Rebecca,” 
“The Affair at the Inn” is very poor 
stuff. 


A FRIEND TO WRITERS—I. L. 
Skinnem’s generous offer to ambi- 
tious authors, and what happens to 
those who accept it. 


Several publishers are posing as 
“ friends ” to the large and talented class 
of unrecognized writers whose manu- 
scripts are so heartlessly rejected by the 
better-known houses. ; 

I. L. Skinnem, a typical “ friend,” con- 
ducts business in this way. He secures 
the names of would-be authors from 
magazines and college periodicals, writes 
to tell them that their work shows re- 
markable promise, and begs to have the 
pleasure of considering a collection of 
their verse or short stories for book pub- 
lication. 

Now what young writer starving for 
editorial notice wouldn’t glow with grati- 
fication at such apparently sincere ap- 


A BUNCO GAME WHICH THE POLICE DO 
NOT STOP. 
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preciation? The recipients of Skinnem’s 
delightful letters are quick to send him 
their much-traveled offspring. Where- 
upon the publisher makes a “ generous 
offer.” If the author will assist in the 
initial expense of publishing to the ex- 
tent of two or three hundred dollars he 
will bring the book out and divide the 
profits equally. As the book is sure to be 
a success, Skinnem will not only establish 
the literary standing of the unknown 
would-be, but will make him a neat little 
fortune. 

If the author has money to throw away, 
and is possessed with an insane desire to 
see his work in print, 
it is all very well; 
but the trusting hack 
who has scraped to- 
gether his last pennies 
for this literary invest- 
ment is likely to be 
cruelly disillusioned. 

After the writer has 
paid his share, and the 
book is once out, the 
tone of the publisher’s 
letters changes. It is a 
poor season. The book 
is not selling as well 
as he had confidently 
expected. He finds it 
difficult to boom an 
unknown writer. Finally it becomes evi- 
dent that the press and personal friends 
form the entire audience of this burst of 
genius, and that the profits are a nega- 
tive quantity. The publisher regrets that 
he was mistaken in the value of the book, 
and offers the large remaining portion of 
the edition, with the plates and copyright 
privileges, at a reduced price. 

The writer retires from the field, minus 
several hundred d s, plus many shat- 
tered illusions, and“possessed of a strong 
desire to repay the generosity of I. L. 
Skinnem with the same friendliness in 
which it was offered. 













THACKERAY, FLATTERER—A new 
criticism of the master satirist. | 


Arnold Bennett is the name signed to a 
piece of the most remarkable literary 
criticism that has added to the mirthful- 
ness of a literary review for a long time. 
Its novelty lies not in the facet that it 
attacks the places of Dickens atid Thack- 
eray in the gallery of the great. Many 
fledgling critics have done that, and yet 
the standing of the one as a master hu- 
morist and of the other as a master satir- 
ist in English letters is secure enough to 























be a constant temptation to still newer 
fledglings. Mr. Bennett’s interesting dis- 
covery is the fact that Thackeray was a 
wholesale flatterer. Hear the discerning 
but hitherto unknown critic discourse: 

The fact is that “ Vanity Fair” is not true to life, 
and everybody well knows that it is not. It dilutes 
truth, flatters human nature—as if human nature 
stood in need of flattery at the hands of a club 
man !—and sprinkles sugar over the mess. 


Passing over the polite and gentle way 
in which Mr. Bennett brands all who do 
not agree with him as hypocrites—“ and 
everybody well knows that it is not ”— 
and the off-hand assumption that Thack- 
eray’s club membership is something of- 
fensive or even criminal, let us consider 
his main assertion. Flatters human na- 
ture! One can see the grim smile with 
which the eminent Marquis of Steyne 
would hear that charge, as he gazed 
upon his sycophants, men and women, his 
royal master, and indeed himself. One 
ean see George Osborne surveying his 
reflection in the mirror, and twirling his 
mustachios while he averred that he him- 
self failed to detect any flattery. One 
ean imagine Becky Sharp’s grimace on 
learning that she was an everdrawn com- 
pliment to her sex. What would the slob- 
bering old ,wretch Sir Pitt Crawley 
and the stupid 
blackleg Rawdon, 
think cf the new 
theory? Is even the 
honest, awkward 
Dobbin an over- 
idealized figure ? 

If Arnold Ben- 
nett really believes 
that “Vanity Fair” 
“ flatters human na- 
’ ture and sprinkles 
sugar over the 
THE GREAT NOVELIST AND mess,” one is justi- 

THE INFANT CRITIC. fied in wondering in 

what delightful 
region he gained his knowledge of hu- 
man nature. 





A POET’S PEARS—A young Ca- 
nadian writer who has a sweet solace 
for the brutality of critics. 


“The Golden Pear” ought to be the 
title of Arthur Stringer’s next novel. 
His latest one, it may be remembered, 
was “ The Silver Poppy,” and it was not 
bad as the run of novels goes. But Mr. 
Stringer—who is a poet as well as a wri- 
ter of prose fiction—apparently knows 
even more of pears than of poppies. His 
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WHY FORSAKE THE CALM DELIGHTS OF AGRICUL- 
TURE FOR THE PERILS OF PEGASUS-FLIGHTS? 


summer home is in the wide and fertile 
province of Ontario, and like a good citi- 
zen he enters the products of his farm at 
local fairs. He won three first prizes last 
autumn for pears, peaches, and grapes, 
besides carrying off a few second prizes 
in the nectarine and apricot line. 

It is said that Mr. Stringer’s bucolic 
neighbors regard him as a good fruit- 
grower with an inexplicable but harmless 
taste for writing. And why, indeed, 
should a man who can raise first-class 
fruits condescend to literature that has— 
with due respect to Mr. Stringer, but re- 
membering Keats, Balzac, and the im- 
mortals—little chance of being first-class ? 

Still, all geniuses have their aberra- 
tions, and many of them want to give up 
what they do best for something that 
they do less well. Michelangelo wrote 
sonnets and Dante drew a picture. Let 
us leave the prize pear-grower his pen 
and ink-well. 


“IMAGINARY OBLIGATIONS ”’— 
Frank Moore Colby’s essays are 
amusing, but are they worth while? 


We are wont to declare proudly that in 
these days of universal education and 
highly cultivated intelligence, each one 
of us thinks for himself. Nevertheless, 
every town and village has its newspaper 
or newspapers, and every newspaper has 
its editorial writer or writers, whose busi- 
ness it is to supply opinions to the public; 
and the book publishers continue to put 
forth volumes of essays which may or may 
not be more instructive and serious pro- 
ductions than the daily output of the 
working journalists. 

A typical volume of this sort is one by 
Frank Moore Colby, formerly lecturer on 
history in Columbia University, and more 
recently editor of the “ International Cy- 
clopedia.” Under the rather fanciful 
title of “Imaginary Obligations,” Mr. 
Colby has grouped a number of brief dis- 
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LET THE EARTH LISTEN! 





quisitions on all sorts of topics of more 
or less contemporary interest. Most of 
them, we think, have previously appeared 
as editorials in a New York afternoon 
paper. They were good afternoon edi- 
torials—smart, stylish, and self-confident. 
That they are worthy of presentation in 
any more permanent form may be 
doubted. There are too many books 
nowadays, and he is no benefactor of 
mankind who would compel us to read 
over again “between covers” what we 
have already read, and perhaps enjoyed, 
on our way home in the evening. 

Mr. Colby has a taking way with the 
English language. He is as it were the 
George K. Chesterton of America. He 
turns out bright sentences with fluent 
ease. Sometimes they seem to tire him 
less than they fatigue the reader. The 
trouble with a stylist is that too often he 
is nothing more than a stylist. He emits 
a rapid-fire discharge of epigrams, or 
things that look like epigrams, and leaves 
it to the reader to guess whether they 
contain any thought that is either orig- 
inal or worth while. 

Mr. Colby is quite amusing at times. 
For instance, he says of Professor Miin- 
sterberg’s “ American Traits”: 

He notes among our characteristics “a bump- 
tious oratory, a constant exploitation on the part 
of immature young men with loud newspaper 
voices,” and so forth. And he bears down on it 
all the argument, page after page of it, to prove 
that Columbia is not really the gem of the ocean 
and the only land of the free. It is like rebuking 
a brass band. That is the way with foreigners. 
They are forever trying to knock the wind out of 
the national superlative—a thing that the gods 
could not do. 

Of course, the same thing has been 
said before in other ways—by Wendell 
Phillips, for instance: 

The most objectionable feature of our national 
character is self-conceit—an undue appreciation of 
ourselves, an exaggerated estimate of our achieve- 
ments, of our inventions, of our contributions to 
popular comfort, and of our place, in fact, in the 
great procession of the ages ... In other words, 


we are all running over with a fourth-day-of-July 
spirit of self-content. 

But how much more sprightly is the 
highly modern Colby than the old-fash- 
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ioned Phillips! Surely the world do 
move. The question arises whether it 
has not moved so far that it has no 
urgent need for volumes of reprinted 
newspaper editorials to assist its further 
progress. 

The man who obtrudes such a book 
upon the twenfieth-century public would 
seem to have a high opinion of his own 
opinions. 





A HAPPY LIFE—How it may be 
secured by a man commonly tre- 
garded as a failure and a nuisance. 


That it is difficult to endure an indi- 
vidual who cultivates, or even refrains 
from vigorously rooting out, the thing 
known as “temperament,” all his rela- 
tives, friends, and casual acquaintances 
will eagerly testify. He self-consciously 
stays out to look at the sunset when the 
prandial beefsteak is done to a turn; he 
spends a dollar to faint with delight at 
the sounds of “Tristan;” and two to 
come back to earth by way of oysters and 
beer, while the gas company is turning 
off his gas for non-payment of bills. 

One has always hoped that at the end 
of his career, at least, a sentimentalist of 
this sort would feel that he had done 
ill, and had missed most of what made 
life worth living. But the hope dies when 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY WHILE ONE’S FAMILY STARVES. 


one has read the latest edition of the 
works of the arch-sentimentalist, Will- 
iam Hazlitt—each essay an autobiogra- 
phy in little—and the introduction to 
them by the late W. E. Henley. 

Hazlitt died when he was fifty-two; he 
had alienated most of his friends, inclu- 
ding his two wives, both of whom sur- 
vived him; he had not accomplished what 
he set out to do in the world, or what his 
talents should have done; and the pay- 
ment of his doctor’s bills and his under- 
taker’s account was by no means assured. 
And he is reported to have said, for a 
valedictory: ~ 























“ Well, I have led a happy life! ” 
No one can read his essays, vivid, elo- 
quent, full of the witchery of sensations 
—of beautiful sights and sounds, and of 
the recollection of these—without believ- 
ing that he spoke the truth. 

It is not a good “civic” moral to in- 
culeate, but it seems to bea fact that the 
whole-hearted sentimentalist has joys 
that more than compensate him for the 
hatred and contempt of his long-suffering 
fellows. But very few sentimentalists 
are as whole-hearted as Hazlitt, even in 
their temperamentalizing. 





«<CAP’N ERI’”’—A fair example of the 
commercially successful novel of the 
present day. 


“Cap’n Eri,” by Joseph C. Lincoln, is 
a typically successful novel of the present 
day. Indeed, with the happy ingredients 
which it displays, the book could scarcely 
fail of success. Mild, ladylike humor, 
pleasant, innocuous sentiment, an avoid- 
ance of the fiercer passions of life and of 
any tax on the reader’s mental powers— 
what more could the most captious pub- 
lisher demand? 

Mr. Lincoln published a volume of 
“Cape Cod Ballads,” a couple of years 
ago, which proved that he possesses a 
pleasing gift of humor of the milder sort. 
The story of “Cap’n Eri”—his first 
novel, we believe—is that of three retired 
Cape Cod fishermen, of their unfortunate 
efforts to “keep house,” and of the solu- 
tion of the problem by the importation of 
a capable female of uncertain age who 
has been allured by a matrimonial adver- 
tisement. There are other elements, of 
course—a secondary love affair, an in- 
cendiary fire, and a_shipwreck—but 
through it all Cap’n Eri remains the cen- 
tral figure, and for three hundred and odd 
pages we assist at the development of his 
quaint personality. The. story is well 
told, undoubtedly, but at the end it comes 
over the reader that he has received 
very little for his long journey. 


WOMAN AND THE WORLD—Two 
diametrically opposite views of a very 
important question, 


The vanity of women ought to be much 
flattered by the prominent position which 
they oceupy in the lighter literature of 
the day, for it seems as if fully one half 
of the novels of the moment were occu- 
pied by a discussion either of their 
wrongs or their shortcomings. For in- 
stance, in “ The Issues of- Life ”—which 
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has already been mentioned in this de- 
partment—Mrs. Van Vorst berates the 
modern woman in no measured terms, 
representing. her as restless, unsatisfied, 
given over to an unproductive energy, 
and never at home. The woman’s club 
comes in for special reprobation. The 





WHICH IS THE IDEAL WOMAN ?—NEITHER, PERHAPS ! 


whole motive of the book is to show how 
unhappy are the women who try to con- 
vince themselves that they are fitted for 
any but the home life, and how unsatis- 
fying are their efforts to find a career 
elsewhere. 

From Mrs. Van Vorst we turn to Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s book, “The 
Home,” to read that a strictly domestic 
life is as stultifying to the minds of her 
sex as it would be to those of the other. 
Mrs. Gilman—who is a granddaughter of 
Lyman Beecher, and whose name is more 
familiar as Charlotte Perkins Stetson— 
argues that men are taught to take 
broader views by their contact with the 
world, and that as soon as women mingle 
with their fellow-beings in the same way, 
and to the same extent, they will lose their 
narrow way of looking at things. The 
author declares that while she does not 
deny the beauty of home life, or underrate 
its influence upon the character, yet some 
of the claims made for it are absurd. She 
cynically remarks that there is no 
privacy and little peace in the average 
home, and both man and woman leave it 
when they need rest or desire amusement. 

Which of thes& two views is the right 
one? Mrs. Gilman’s book shows much 
more cleverness, and undoubtedly con- 
tains many truths which women would do 
well to study. It may be doubted whether 
she is as good at suggesting a cure as in 
laying bare defects, but her views are 
backed by arguments and facts, while 
those of Mrs. Yan Vorst consist largely 
of assertions. ~ 











In Defiance of the Stars. 


HOW ANTOINETTE PLAYED HIDE AND SEEK WITH FATE ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


BY NANCY WILSON-WOODROW. 


I 


NTOINETTE was a dainty bit of 
Dresden china; the astrologer was 
earthenware. His environment expressed 
the fact as emphatically as his personal- 
ity. Antoinette had pictured a mise en 
scéne in harmony with the Eleusinian 
mysteries—the light falling softly from a 
shaded dome, black hangings with mystic 
characters embossed in gold, and clouds 
of incense. The astrologer himself would 
have the long, white beard of Merlin, 
and wear a black gown covered with 
eabalistic figures; and a sinister, black 
cat would be attendant at his heels. 

Instead, the interior was frankly com- 
monplace, flauntingly cheap, penetrated 
with the odors of pot-roast. The astrolo- 
ger was Teutonic, middle-aged, and fat. 

“T—I have been puzzled,” began An- 
toinette, “and I thought 1 would see if 
there was anything in—the stars.” 

. “Everything, mees,” the astrologer as- 
sured her. “They vill shed light upon 
your path.” 

He consulted a little blagk book, and 
wrote strange characters upon a card, 
whereon were printed the signs of the 
zodiac. Then he gazed at Antoinette 
meditatively, inquiringly, admiringly. 

“ Ah, Venus and Mercury rule your 
house,” he exclaimed, rubbing his hands 
together. “A marvelous, mystic, magic, 
poetic life! But here iss much perplex- 
ity!” He placed his hand to his ear and 
listened attentively. “Ah,” with ele- 
phantine gaiety, “I hear der shime of 
vedding-pells! But mein Gott, vat iss 
here?” His tone was tragic. “ To-day, 
even to-day, destiny avaits you! Calm, 
now,” he continued soothingly. “ Re- 
member dat der stars but varn us; ve may 
avoid der peril dey voretell. But ”— 
slowly and impressively—“ it is written 
dat to-day you vill drown. Dink not of 
crossing vater until to-morrow.” 

“Tmpossible!” wailed Antoinette, 
“T’m living on Long Island; we are stop- 
ping there until after the holidays. I am 
to go to a dance to-night—a Christmas 
eve dance. How can I get from New 
York 10 Long Island without crossing 
water?” 


The astrologer shrugged personal re- 
sponsibility from his shoulders. “It iss 
der decree of der stars,” he explained 
patiently. “ Dat iss all; come frequently 
to me for advice. It will be but von dol- 
lar. Goot afternoon! ” 

The prediction seemed well worth a 
dollar; and the astrologer bowed to the 
limits of his dingy door-step as Antoi- 
nette went out into a world of gray slush 
under foot, gray skies overhead, and 
streets full of black, hurrying crowds. 

What was she to do? In the contem- 
plation of her terrible situation, her face 
began to twitch and the tears to pour 
down her cheeks until she was forced to 
lift her veil and mop her streaming eyes. 

“ What on earth is the matter?” said a 
voice from the crowd, and rapid steps 
paused and turned to walk with her. 

“ Oh, Mr. Edgerton, I can’t get home to 
the Beldens’ dance to-night! What shall 
I do?” 

“You can’t get home?” he repeated in 
astonishment. “ And why?” 

“ Because—oh, you'll laugh, of course; 
but I’ve been so perplexed lately: ‘4 

She paused, blushing, and he looked 
down at her quickly, a smile of dawning 
comprehension on his lips. 

“ And—and so I’ve jugt been to an 
astrologer to have my horoscope cast; 
and he says that. if I cross water to-day, 
T'll be drowned. And how can I get home 
unless I cross water?” 

He checked his laughter suddenly. 

“True,” he replied with gravity; “how 
can you?” 

“Tt is absurd to feel so. There really 
is nothing in what those people tell you, 
is there?” she said, appealing to him con- 
fidently. 

“ Ah, who ean say?” he pondered cau- 
tiously. “I had a great-aunt who fore- 
told things which always came to pass.” 

She shivered visibly. 

“The water is so cold and black this 
time of the year, too!” 

He smiled at his opportunity. 

*“ What’s the use,” he asked, “of run- 
ning counter to a warning like that, or of 
being flippant with the unknown?” | 

“T dare say I could go to any one of 

















a agg houses for the evening,” she 
said. 

He felt himself grow wily as the ser- 
pent in Eden. 

“ Of course—only it might be awfully 
embarrassing for you to explain that the 
sole reason you didn’t go to the Beldens’ 
dance was because some old soothsayer 
had predicted disaster.” 

“ They’d think me a fool,” she agreed 
bitterly. 

“Stay in town a few hours,” he coun- 
seled in tones of firm, cheerful decision. 
“The spell will: be 
off by midnight, 
will it not? Tele- 
graph your mother 
that you have been 
unexpectedly  de- 
tained, and will be 
out on the twelve 
o’clock train.” 

But [do not 
see ee 

“Don’t attempt 
to see. Why, not 
let events unfold 
themselves? Yow 
were to have given 
me my answer at 
the dance to-night; - 
any other place will 
do quite as well. 
One does not have 
to be at a dance 
to be either the 
happiest or the 
most miserable 
man alive! ” 

“But it wouldn’t 
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be fair to Pa 
“Belden?” he 
completed. “So you were to have 


given him his answer, too? Evidently, 
this was to be your busy evening! 
But it wouldn’t be at all unfair to 
him. It either puts off his joy a few 
hours, and anticipation will only intensi- 
fy it; or it postpones his anguish, which 
would of course be a kindness.” 


II. 


Unnotina the passage of time, they 
walked on and on. But the streets were 
no longer an indefinite, depressing gray. 
Night had fallen, and white’ snowflakes 
drifted on a blackness shot through by a 
myriad gleaming lights. Bells rang 


somewhere exultantly; the wind caught 
up the falling snow, and, it seemed to 
Antoinette, cast it like wreaths of flowers 
at her feet. 


The air was full of an in- 
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“T SHALL THROW 
INTO THE BALANCE \ 
JUST—AN OLD-FASH- 
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definable fragrance. The streets of New 
York? Nay, the land of love! 

“Tm hungry,” murmured Antoinette 
at last. 
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“ Ah, yes,” he said. She 
looked at him hesitatingly. 


he repeated firmly. 


“We'll dine.” 
“ We'll dine,” 
“Your mother may 
fret, and your father may fume, and Bel- 


den stand dangling his bonnet and 
plume; but this is my Christmas Eve!” 
They turned their steps toward a res- 
taurant whose very atmosphere expressed 
good cheer. There were lights, music, 
mistletoe, holly, gay people, and laughter. 
“ How delightful town is on Christmas 
Eve!” cried Antoinette as she threw 
back her furs. “ And I have evaded my 
terrible destiny. I’ve escaped both the 
drowning the astrologer saw and the wed- 
ding-bells he heard.” 
Edgerton’s eyes narrowed. “So the 
astrologer heard wedding-bells, did he?” 
he asked with careful carelessness. 
“ Oh dear me, yes; and to-day. Did I 
not tell you?” 
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“ No.” 
He tasted his soup to remember pres- 
ently some important telephoning. 


When he returned, his face bore the tense 
lines, his eyes the sparkle, of one who has 
staked his all upon a single chance. 

Their food was nectar and ambrosia; 
for this was the land of love. Their 
waiter was discretion’s self, present in the 
body when needed, but absent in mind. 
The music was a delicious accompani- 
ment to their laughter. While they 
sipped their coffee, the head waiter 
presented Antoinette with a souvenir, a 
_pair of tiny gilded scales filled with bon- 
bons. Edgerton balanced them absently 
on his finger as he talked, filling first one 
side and then the other with a freight of 
sweets. 

“Look!” he said suddenly. “Since 
you have been guisled by omens, why not 
accept these scales as a symbol of fate, 
sent to help you decide your destiny? 
Suppose, for instance, that you weigh 
in these balances what Belden and I have 
to offer?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be fair,” she objected. 
“He’s not here to speak for himself. Be- 
side, how can you weigh the intangible 
in the tangible?” 

“By proxy,” he answered promptly. 
“Now, I shall speak for Belden; and I 
shall be impartial.@s fair to him as to 
myself. See, in this balance I shall put 
Belden’s offering—an affection you do not 
return, houses and lands, an income that 
it taxes the imagination to spend, jewels 
in tons, undisputed social prestige, 
amusements of every description, a con- 
tinual whirl of pleasures and palaces. 
Let me see, how shall I represent all 
this?” Glancing over the table, he 
picked out a gilded bonbon, and placed it 
in the seale. “This shall be Belden’s 
proxy. And now for my side!” 

“But yeu told me once that you had 
nothing to offer.” 

“ Life has taught me differently. I am 
going to throw in my side of the scales my 
love and my poverty! ” 

“Poverty!” Her face fell. “ Love!” 
Her eyes glowed. 

“Yes, poverty,” he answered; “ that 
is, poverty compared to what Belden of- 
fers you. Poor, ignorant little girl, you 
don’t know what it means? I am offering 
you the best that comes to any human be- 
ing, the zest of the game with the odds 
against you. 
fied wishes, I give you the freedom of the 
open road. I throw wide the gate of a 
thousand experiences. With Belden, you 
would follow the plain path of the 
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planned, the expected; with me, you shall 
explore the exciting labyrinth of the un- 
expected. And now, what shall be my 
proxy?” Again he glanced over the bon- 
bons scattered on the table. 

“Something so unsubstantial as a 
sugared violet would be appropriate,” she 
cried with tremulous gaiety; “but I shall 
throw into the balance just—an old-fash- 
ioned heart! ” 

She laid it lightly on the scales with its 
motto uppermost, “Love is enough!” 
While they watched breathlessly, the bal- 
ances wavered a moment, and then the 
one bearing the heart sank slowly down. 

“Won!” he cried, rising to his feet. 
“ And now for the wedding-bells. ‘he 
cab is at the doot, and my friend the 
rector waits!” 

“But,” she protested as they passed 
through the outer door and into the night 
with its soft snowflakes and indefinable 
fragrances, “you didn’t know which I 
would choose.” - 

“TI knew when I met you this after- 
noon that the stars were with me; and I 
know enough to ask the earth of Fortune 
when she smiles!” 

The drive seemed short to Antoinette. 
Time is measured differently in the land 
of love; hours are minutes, seconds an 
eternity. Suddenly something in the 
sound of the horse’s hoofs struck on her 
ear. 

“ Where 
anxiously. 

“ Nearly to Brooklyn,” replied Edger- 
ton, “where my friend the rector waits. 
We are on the bridge now.” 

The bridge! Her heart stopped beat- 
ing. This was the day when all the powers 
of darkness threatened her. Especially 
warned against crossing water, she had 
sought to evade her doom only to stumble 
blindly into the nets of fate! 

She thrust her head from the window; 
they were but half way across. Far be- 
low them was the dark water. Antoinette 
felt her blood congealing her hair turn- 
ing gray. 

“T forgot,” murmured Edgerton con- 

tritely, and kissed her. 
‘ If these were her last moments, they 
were indeed poignantly sweet. She lifted 
her head. The hoof-beats rang upon 
solid ground! 

“ The astrologer,” said Antoinette with 
severity, “is a fraud!” 

“ An archangel in the disguise of a fa- 
kir,” contradicted Edgerton. 

The rector ran down the steps to meet 
them; and bells, joyous and exultant, 
rang in a new day—Christmas! 


are we?” she demanded 
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like this!” 

This remark, 
capping a sigh 
of content, 
eame from a 
spectator 
watching Soth- 
ern and Mar- 
lowe in “ Mueh 
Ado About 
Nothing.” This, their second 
play, brought the two stars on a 
more even plane of excellence 
than had their “ Romeo and Jul- 
iet.”. Shakespeare’s great love 
drama is always the woman’s 
play, just as “ Hamlet” is the 
man’s, so it is not surprising that 
“Much Ado” should prove the 
apex of the triangle. 

The six weeks’ metropolitan 
season of KE. H. Sothern and 
Julia Marlowe in Shakespeare 
was reasonably successful, even 
at the rate of three dollars a 
seat. This price, it should be 
remembered, means the saving of 
a dollar over what it would cost 
to see the two stars separate- 
ly. Up to the moment .of wri- 
ting, it is understood that there 
has heén the utmost harmoify 
behind the footlights. Still, in 
view of the outeome of the 
Rehan-Skinner combination last 
season, one is justified in expect- 
ing friction. Ada Rehan and 
Otis Skinner played one of the 
most prosperous engagements of 
last winter in New York, and yet 
this autumn found each of them 
going it alone again, Mr. Skin- 
ner rather lamely with ‘“ The 
Harvester.” k 

Of course, there are other 
agencies besides mutnal incom- 
patibility of temper that make 
for the dissolution of such a 
partnership. One of these, un- 
questionably, is the senseless 
multiplication of playhouses 
9M 





“OE: if they could only of plays. The theaters must be occupied, 
stay together for ten and as the personality of a favorite 
years in a repertoire actor is the surest magnet for drawing 







at a time when there is a marked paucity 






























































AGNES SCOTT, WHO IS THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER IN THE 
RUSTIC PLAY, ‘‘COMMON SENSE BRACKET.” 





From a photograph by Bundy, Albany. 
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audiences, new stars have been created 
over night, almost, and old ones have been 
made to cover as much ground as possi- 
ble. The play famine, however, has be- 
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It is interesting to compare the 
Sothern-Marlowe combination with the 
so-called “ all-star” company which pre- 
sented “ Romeo and Juliet ” in New York 









































CLARA BLOODGOOD, WHO, AFTER THE FAILURE OF HER NEW PLAY, “‘ THE CORONET OF A DUCHESS,” 
APPEARED IN HER OLD PART OF JULIA GODESBY IN “ THE CLIMBERS,” WITH AMELIA BINGHAM. 


From her latest thotograph by Sarony, New Vork. 


come a-factor in the situation. As peo- 
ple will accept Shakespeare only when 
served to them royally, such a union of 
forces as that of Sothern and Miss Mar- 
lowe is a boon to the public, whatever it 
may mean to the managers. 


and elsewhere in the spring of 1903. 
While it might be difficult to choose be- 
tween two such fine Shakespearian 
heroines as Miss Marlowe and Eleanor 
Robson, unquestionably Sothern is a more 
attractive hero than Kyrle Bellew, who 
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THE COZY CORNER SONG IN “THE SCHOOL GIRL”—-EDNA MAY AND GEORGE GROSSMITH, JR., IN THE CENTER. 


From a photograph by the Burr McIntosh Studio, New York. 


no longer possesses the voice or the figure 
for the réle of a young gallant. On the 
other hand, the secondary parts are. not 
as well done as two years ago. With two 
such popular favorites as head-liners, Mr. 
Frohman apparently considered it un- 
necessary to pay much attention to the 
rest of his cast. If we except some good 
work done by Mrs. Sol Smith, Rowland 
Buckstone, and W. H. Crompton, in the 
three dramas of the Sothern-Marlowe 
repertoire there is not a minor character 
that rises above mediocrity. And in no 
Shakespearian play are the minor charac- 
ters negligeable quantities. 


“DARSIFAL ” IN ENGLISH. 


Colonel Savage’s motives in producing 
his English version of “ Parsifal”” may 
He is said 


have been wholly creditable. 
to cherish ‘a lofty and 
laudable ambition to 
establish in this ecoun- 
try what Germany, 
Italy, and France pos- 
sess and England and 
the United States lack 
native school of 
opera in the national 
language. If so, the 
difficulties in his path 
loom mountains high. 
In continental Europe 
opera is a public insti- 
tution supported by the 
state: with us it must 
pay its own way. Un- 
der the most favorable 
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circumstances, the worthy presentation 
of grand opera in New York is a pre- 
carious finaneial proposition; without the 
support of society—which there is no 
prospect of enlisting for any sort of 
English production—it becomes a des- 
perate one. 

Colonel Savage may have thought that 
the “ Parsifal ” craze presented a rare op- 
portunity. If Mr. Conried could not 
satisfy the demand for seats at ten dol- 
lars last winter, surely thousands would 
pay three dollars to see the much-dis- 
cussed festival play. At three dollars a 
ticket it would be possible to give a really 
good performance; and one suecess would 
help him to others later. 

But the ecolonel’s argument failed to 
take several other considerations into ac- 
count. “ Parsifal”’ owed its tremendous 
vogue to advertising, and its impressive- 

ness. largely to extra- 

neous circumstances. It 
is not Wagner’s best or 
strongest work; it is 
unattractive to most of 
its auditors, and_ its 
length makes the hear- 
ing of it a serious phy- 
sical inconvenience. As 
a eraze, it is defunct, at 
anv rate in New York, 
where ecrazes_ seldom 
outlast their first sea- 
son. And because we 
were anxious to see it 
expounded by Ternina, 
‘ Burgstaller, and artists 
of equal fame at the 
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pected it to be as good as 














it actually was. It was really 
a meritorious performance. 
The mounting was no doubt 
less expensive than Mr. Con- 
ried’s, but except in the mat- 
ter of size it was quite or 
very nearly as effective. The 
stage management was dis- 


tinetly better than at the 
Metropolitan—though that 
is not very high praise. The 


instrumental musie was in- 
ferior; the huge orchestra of 
the Metropolitan was of 
course an impossibility in a 
much smaller auditorium. 
The chorus singing, on the 
other hand, was better, the 
work of the Flower Maidens 
being a revelation. 

But the good points of the 
presentation went for little 
in the absence of famous 
singers in the leading parts. 
Colonel Savage having failed 
to eome to terms” with 
Gadski, his principal Kundry 
was the English mezzo-so- 
prano ‘Kirkby Lunn. She 
sang the uninteresting part 
of the witch woman extreme- 
ly well, perhaps with less 
dramatie expression than 
Ternina, but certainly with 
a fresher voice. A young 
American, Putnam Griswold, 
was a really excellent Gurne- 


manz, but an American 
singer cannot, hope for honor 


in his own country unless he 
possesses a European repu- 
tation. 

For most of his other prin- 
cipals Colonel Savage had 
drawn upon the minor Euro- 














pean opera houses. The re- 
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IN THE TITLE ROLE OF 


From a photograph. 


Metropolitan, the temple of expensive 
musie and social display, it did not follow 
that we should care to patronize a 
cheaper performance in an_ ordinary 
theater. It is useless to offer a second 
best article in grand opera. Colonel 
Savage might possibly have fared better 
had he charged ten dollars instead of 
three. 

It is probable that few of those on 
went to see the Savage “ Parsifal” ex- 


GREENE, THE ENGLISH ACTRESS WHO COMES TO APPEAR 
“THE DUCHESS OF DANTZIC,’ 
MUSICAL COMEDY VERSION OF “ MADAME SANS GANE.” 


sult was some rather indif- 
ferent singing and much 
maltreatment of the English 
language. In this latter re- 
spect the most savage of 
the Savage vocalists was Alois Pennarini, 
who was loudly trumpetedas a star Parsi- - 
fal. but who proved a great disappoint- 
ment. A typical German tenor, with a 
big, hard voice and a most ungraceful 
style of acting, he mouthed and distorted 
his words beyond recognition. 

On the whole his “ Parsifal” cannot 
be said to have perceptibly advanced 
Colonel Savage toward the operatic 
heights to which he is understood to 
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JULIA MARLOWE AND E. H. SOTHERN IN “ ROMEO AND JULIE 
From a photograph by Hall, New York. 
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LET THE EARTH LISTEN! (K 
quisitions on all sorts of topics of more 
or less contemporary interest. Most of 
them, we think, have previously appeared 
as editorials in a New York afternoon 
paper. They were good afternoon edi- 
torials—smart, stylish, and self-confident. 
That they are worthy of presentation in 
any more permanent form may be 
doubted. There are too many _ books 
nowadays, and he is no benefactor of 
mankind who would compel us to read 
over again “between covers” what we 
have already read, and perhaps enjoyed, 
on our way home in the evening. 

Mr. Colby has a taking way with the 
English language. He is as it were the 
George K. Chesterton of America. He 
turns out bright. sentences with fluent 
ease. Sometimes they seem to tire him 
less than they fatigue the reader. The 
trouble with a stylist is that too often he 
is nothing more than a stylist. He emits 
a rapid-fire discharge of epigrams, or 
things that look like epigrams, and leaves 
it to the reader to guess whether they 
contain any thought that is either orig- 
inal or worth while. 

Mr. Colby is quite amusing at times. 
For instance, he says of Professor Miin- 
sterberg’s “ American Traits”: 

He notes among our characteristics “a bump- 
tious oratory, a constant exploitation on the part 
of immature young men with loud newspaper 
voices,” and so forth. And he bears down on it 
all the argument, page after page of it, to prove 
that Columbia is not really the gem of the ocean 
and the only land of the free. It is like rebuking 
a brass band. That is the way with foreigners. 
They are forever trying to knock the wind out of 
the national superlative—a thing that the gods 
could not do. 

Of course, the same thing has been 
said before in other ways—by Wendell 
Phillips, for instance: 

The most objectionable feature of our national 
character is self-conceit—an undue appreciation of 
ourselves, an exaggerated estimate of our achieve- 
ments, of our inventions, of our contributions to 
popular comfort, and of our place, in fact, in the 
great procession of the ages ... In other words, 
we are all running over with a fourth-day-of-July 
spirit of self-content. 

But how much more sprightly is the 
highly modern Colby than the old-fash- 
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ioned Phillips! Surely the world do 
move. ‘The question arises whether it 
lias not moved so far that it hus u 
urgent need for volumes of reprinted 
newspaper editorials to assist its further 
progress. 

The man who obtrudes such a book 
upon the twentieth-century public would 
seem to have a high opinion of his own 
opinions. 


A HAPPY LIFE—How it’ may be 
secured by a man commonly re- 
garded as a failure and a nuisance. 


That it is difficult to endure an indi- 
vidual who cultivates, or even refrains 
from vigorously rooting out, the thing 
known as “temperament,” all his rela- 
tives, friends, and casual acquaintances 
will eagerly testify. He self-consciously 
stays out to look at the sunset when the 
prandial beefsteak is done to a turn; he 
spends a dollar to faint with delight at 
the sounds of “ Tristan;” and two to 
come back to earth by way of oysters and 
beer, while the gas company is turning 
off his gas for non-payment of bills. 

One has always hoped that at the end 
of his career, at least, a sentimentalist of 
this sort would feel that he had done 
ill, and had missed most of what made 
life worth living. But the hope dies when 





HOW TO BE HAPPY WHILE ONE’S FAMILY STARVES. 


one has read the latest edition of the 
works of the arch-sentimentalist, Will- 
iam Hazlitt—each essay an autobiogra- 
phy in little—and the introduction to 
them by the late W. E. Henley. 

Hazlitt died when he was fifty-two; he 
had alienated most of his friends, inclu- 
ding his two wives, both of whom sur- 
vived him; he had not accomplished what 
he set out to do in the world, or what his 
talents should have done; and the pay- 
ment of his doctor’s bills and his under- 
taker’s account was by no means assured. 
And he is reported to have said, for a 
valedictory: 
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“ Well, I have led a happy life 
No one ean read his essays, vivid, elo- 
ment, full of the witcherv of sensations 
—of beautiful sights and sounds, and of 
the recollection of these—without believ- 
ing that he spoke the truth. 

It is not a good “civic” moral to in- 
culeate, but it seems to be a fact that the 
whole-hearted sentimentalist has joys 
that more than compensate him for the 
hatred and contempt of his long-suffering 
fellows. But very few sentimentalists 
are as whole-hearted as Hazlitt, even in 
their temperamentalizing. 





«“CAP’N ERI’’—A fair example of the 
commercially successful novel of the 
present day. 

“Cap’n Eri,” by Joseph C. Lincoln, is 
a typically successful novel of the present 
day. Indeed, with the happy ingredients 
which it displays, the book could searcely 
fail of suecess. Mild, ladylike humor, 
pleasant, innocuous sentiment, an avoid- 
ance of the fiercer passions of life and of 
any tax on the reader’s mental powers— 
what more could the most captious pub- 
lisher demand ? 

Mr. Lineoln published a volume of 
“Cape Cod Ballads,” a couple of years 
ago, which proved that he possesses a 
pleasing gift of humor of the milder sort. 
The story of “Cap’n Eri”—his first 
novel, we believe—is that of three retired 
Cape Cod fishermen, of their unfortunate 
efforts to “keep house,” and of the solu- 
tion of the problem by the importation of 
a capable female of uncertain age who 
has been allured by a matrimonial adver- 
tisement. There are other elements, of 
course—a secondary love affair, an in- 
eendiary fire, and a_ shipwreck—but 
through it all Cap’n Eri remains the cen- 
tral figure, and for three hundred and odd 
pages we assist at the development of his 
quaint personality. The story is well 
told, undoubtedly, but at the end it comes 
over the reader that he has received 
very little for his long journey. 


WOMAN AND THE WORLD—Two 
diametrically opposite views of a very 
important question. 


The vanity of women ought to be much 
flattered by the prominent position which 
they occupy in the lighter literature of 
the day, for it seems as if fully one half 
of the novels of the moment were occu- 
pied by a discussion either of their 
wrongs or their shortcomings. For in- 
stanee, in “ The Issues of Life ”—which 
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has already been mentioned in this de- 
partment—Mrs. Van Vorst berates the 
modern woman in no measnred terms 
representing her as restless, unsatisfied, 
given over to an unproductive energy, 
and never at home. The woman’s club 


comes in for special reprobation. The 





WHICH IS THE IDEAL WOMAN ?—NEITHER, PERHAPS ! 


whole motive of the book is to show how 
unhappy are the women who try to con- 
vince themselves that they are fitted for 
any but the home life, and how unsatis- 
fying are their efforts to find a career 
elsewhere. 

From Mrs. Van Vorst we turn to Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s book, “ The 
Home,” to read that a strictly domestic 
life is as stultifying to the minds of her 
sex as it would be to those of the other. 
Mrs. Gilman—who is a granddaughter of 
Lyman Beecher, and whose name is more 
familiar as Charlotte Perkins Stetson— 
argues that men are taught to take 
broader views by their contact with the 
world, and that as soon as women mingle 
with their fellow-beings in the same way, 
and to the same extent, they will lose their 
narrow way of looking at things. The 
author declares that while she does not 
deny the beauty of home life, or underrate 
its influence upon the character, yet some 
of the claims made for it are absurd. She 
cynically remarks that there is no 
privacy and little peace in the average 
home, and both man and woman leave it 
when they need rest or desire amusement. 

Which of these two views is the right 
one? Mrs. Gilman’s book shows much 
more cleverness, and undoubtedly con- 
tains many truths which women would do 
well to study. It may be doubted whether 
she is as good at suggesting a cure as in 
laying bare defects, but her views are 
backed by arguments and facts, while 
those of Mrs. Van Vorst consist largely 
of assertions. 
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NTOINETTE was a dainty bit of 
Dresden china; the astrologer was 
earthenware. His environment expressed 
the fact as emphatically as his personal- 
ity. Antoinette had pictured a mise en 
scene in harmony with the Eleusinian 
mysteries—the light falling softly from a 
shaded dome, black hangings with mystic 
characters embossed in gold, and clouds 
of incense. The astrologer himself would 
have the long, white beard of Merlin, 
and wear a black gown covered with 
cabalistie figures; and a sinister, black 
cat would be attendant at his heels. 

Instead, the interior was frankly com- 
monplace, flauntingly cheap, penetrated 
with the odors of pot-roast. The astrolo- 
ger was Teutonic, middle-aged, and fat. 

“J—I have been puzzled,” began An- 
toinette, “and I thought 1 would see if 
there was anything in—the stars.” 

“ Everything, mees,” the astrologer as- 
sured her. “ They vill shed light upon 
your path.” 

He consulted a little black book, and 
wrote strange characters upon a card, 
whereon were printed the signs of the 
zodiac. Then he gazed at Antoinette 
meditatively, inquiringly, admiringly. 

“ Ah, Venus and Mercury rule your 
house,” he exclaimed, rubbing his hands 
together. “A marvelous, mystic, magic, 
poetic life! But here iss much perplex- 
ity!” He placed his hand to his ear and 
listened attentively. “Ah,” with ele- 
phantine gaiety, “I hear der shime of 
vedding-pells! But mein Gott, vat iss 


here?” His tone was tragic. “ To-day, 
even to-day, destiny avaits you! Calm, 
now,” he continued soothingly. “ Re- 


member dat der stars but varn us; ve may 
avoid der peril dey voretell. But ”— 
slowly and impressively—“ it is written 
dat to-day you vill drown. Dink not of 
crossing vater until to-morrow.” 
“Tmpossible!” wailed Antoinette. 
“T’m living on Long Island; we are stop- 
ping there until after the holidays. I am 
to go to a dance to-night—a Christmas 
eve dance. How can I get from New 


York to Long Island without crossing 
water?” 


In Defiance of the Stars. 


HOW ANTOINETTE PLAYED HIDE AND SEEK WITH FATE ON CHRISTMAS EVE, 


BY NANCY WILSON-WOODROW. 


The astrologer shrugged personal re- 
sponsibility from his shoulders. “It iss 
der decree of der stars,” he explained 
patiently. “ Dat iss all; come frequently 
to me for advice. It will be but von dol- 
lar. Goot afternoon! ” 

The prediction seemed well worth a 
dollar; and the astrologer bowed to the 
limits of his dingy door-step as Antoi- 
nette went out into a world of gray slush 
under foot, gray skies overhead, and 
streets full of black, hurrying crowds. 

What was she to do? In the contem- 
plation of her terrible situation, her face 
began to twitch and the tears to pour 
down her cheeks until she was forced to 
lift her veil and mop her streaming eyes. 

“What on earth is the matter?” said a 
voice from the crowd, and rapid steps 
paused and turned to walk with her. 

“ Oh, Mr. Edgerton, I can’t get home to 
the Beldens’ dance to-night! What shall 
I do?” 

“You can’t get home?” he repeated in 
astonishment. “ And why?” 

“ Because—oh, you'll laugh, of course; 
but I’ve been so’ perplexed lately i 

She paused, blushing, and he looked 
down at her quickly, a smile of dawning 
comprehension on his lips. 

“ And—and so I’ve just been to an 
astrologer to have my horoscope east; 
and he says that if I cross water to-day, 
T’ll be drowned. And how can I get home 
unless I cross water?” 

He checked his laughter suddenly. 

“True,” he replied with gravity; “how 
ean you?” : 

“Tt is absurd to feel so. There really 
is nothing in what those people tell you, 
is there?” she said, appealing to him con- 
fidently. 

“ Ah, who can say?” he pondered cau- 
tiously. “I had a great-aunt who fore- 
told things which always came to pass.” 

She shivered visibly. 

“The water is so cold and black this 
time of the year, too!” 

He smiled at his opportunity. 

“ What’s the use,” he asked, “of run- 
ning counter to a warning like that, or of 
being flippant with the unknown?” 

“T dare say I could go to any one of 
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IN DEFIANCE OF THE STARS. 


a dozen houses for the evening,” she 
said. 

He felt himself grow wily as the ser- 
pent in Eden. 

“Of course—only it might be awfully 
embarrassing for you to explain that the 
sole reason you didn’t go to the Beldens’ 
dance was because some old soothsayer 
had predicted disaster.” 

“They'd think me a fool,” she agreed 
bitterly. 

“Stay in town a few hours,” he coun- 
seled in tones of firm, cheerful decision. 
“The spell will be 
off by midnight, 
will it not? Tele- 
graph your mother 
that you have been 
unexpectedly  de- 
tained, and will be 
out on the twelve 
o'clock train.” 

“Bat I do: -not 
see i 

“Don’t attempt 
to see. Why not 
let events unfold 
themselves? You 
were to have given 
me my answer at 
the dance to-night; 
any other place will 
do quite as well. 
One does not have 
to be at a dance 
to be either the 
happiest or the 
most miserable 
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definable fragrance. The streets of New 
York? Nay, the land of love! 

“Tm hungry,” murmured Antoinette 
at last. 
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“T SHALL THROW 
INTO THE BALANCE 


man alive! ” JUST—AN OLD-FASH- 


“But it wouldn’t IONED HEART!” 


be fair to de 
“Belden?” he 

completed. “So you were to _ have 
given him his answer, too? Evidently, 
this was to be your busy evening! 
But it wouldn’t be at all unfair to 
him. It either puts off his joy a few 
hours, and anticipation will only intensi- 
fy it; or it postpones his anguish, which 
would of course be a kindness.” 


II. 


Unnotinc the passage of time, they 
walked on and on. But the streets were 
no longer an indefinite, depressing gray. 
Night had fallen, and white snowflakes 
drifted on a blackness shot through by a 
myriad gleaming lights. Bells rang 
somewhere exultantly; the wind caught 
up the falling snow, and, it seemed to 
Antoinette, cast it like wreaths of flowers 
at her feet. The air was full of an in- 


“ Ah, yes,” he said. “ We'll dine.” She 
looked at him hesitatingly. “ We’ll dine,” 
he repeated firmly. “ Your mother may 
fret, and your father may fume, and Bel- 
den stand dangling his bonnet and 
plume; but this is my Christmas Eve!” 

They turned their steps toward a res- 
taurant whose very atmosphere expressed 
good cheer. There were lights, music, 
mistletoe, holly, gay people, and laughter. 

“ How delightful town is on Christmas 
Eve!” cried Antoinette as she threw 
back her furs. “ And I have evaded my 
terrible destiny. I’ve escaped both the 
drowning the astrologer saw and the wed- 
ding-bells he heard.” 

Edgerton’s eyes narrowed. “So the 
astrologer heard wedding-bells, did he?” 
he asked with careful carelessness. 

“Oh dear me, yes: and to-day. Did I 
not tell you?” 
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“ No.” 

He tasted his soup to remember pres- 
ently some important telephoning. 
When he returned, his face bore the tense 
lines, his eyes the sparkle, of one who has 
staked his all upon a single chance. 

Their food was nectar and ambrosia; 
for this was the land of love. Their 
waiter was discretion’s self, present in the 
body when needed, but absent in mind. 
The music was a delicious accompani- 
ment to their laughter. While they 
sipped their coffee, the head waiter 
presented Antoinette with a souvenir, a 
pair of tiny gilded scales filled with bon- 
bons. Edgerton balanced them absently 
on his finger as he talked, filling first one 
side and then the other with a freight of 
sweets. 

“Look!” he said suddenly. “Since 
you have been guided by omens, why not 
accept these seales as a symbol of fate, 
sent to help you decide your destiny? 
Suppose, for instance, that you weigh 
in these balances what Belden and I have 
to offer?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be fair,” she objected. 
“ FHe’s not here to speak for himself. Be- 
side, how can you weigh the intangible 
in the tangible?” 

“By proxy,” he answered promptly. 


MUNSEY’S 


“Now, I shall speak for Belden; and I 


shall be impartial, as fair to him as to 
myself. See, in this balance I shall put 
Belden’s offering—an affection you do not 
return, houses and lands, an income that 
it taxes the imagination to spend, jewels 
in tons, undisputed social prestige, 
amusements of every description, a con- 
tinual whirl of pleasures and palaces. 
Let me see, how shall I represent all 
this?” Glancing over the table, he 
picked out a gilded bonbon, and placed it 
in the seale. “This shall be Belden’s 
proxy. And now for my side!” 

“But you told me once that you had 
nothing to offer.” 

“ Life has taught me differently. I am 
going to throw in my side of the scales my 
love and my poverty! ” 

“Poverty!” Her face fell. 
Her eyes glowed. 

“Yes, poverty,” he answered; “that 
is, poverty compared to what Belden of- 
fers you. Poor, ignorant little girl, you 
don’t know what it means? I am offering 
you the best that comes to any human be- 
ing, the zest of the game with the odds 
against you. For the treadmill of grati- 
fied wishes, I give you the freedom of the 
open road. I throw wide the gate of a 
thousand experiences. With Belden, you 
would follow the plain path of the 


“Love! ” 


’ 
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planned, the expected; with me, you shall 
explore the exciting labyrinth of the un- 
expected. And now, what shall be my 
proxy?” Again he glanced over the bon- 
bons seattered on the table. 

“Something so unsubstantial as a 
sugared violet would be appropriate,” she 
cried with tremulous gaiety; “ but I shall 
throw into the balance just—an old-fash- 
ioned heart! ” 

She laid it lightly on the scales with its 
motto uppermost, “Love is enough!” 
While they watched breathlessly, the bal- 
ances wavered a moment, and then the 
one bearing the heart sank slowly down. 

“Won!” he cried, rising to his fect. 
“And now for the wedding-bells. The 
cab is at the door, and my friend the 
rector waits!” 

“But,” she protested as they passed 
through the outer door and into the night 
with its soft snowflakes and indefinable 
fragrances, “you didn’t know which I 
would choose.” 

“TI knew when I met you this after- 
noon that the stars were with me; and I 
know enough to ask the earth of Fortune 
when she smiles! ” 

The drive seemed short to Antoinette. 
Time is measured differently in the land 
of love; hours are minutes, seconds an 
eternity. Suddenly something in the 
sound of the horse’s hoofs struck on her 
ear. 

“ Where 
anxiously. 

“ Nearly to Brooklyn,” replied Edger- 
ton, “ where my friend the rector waits. 
We are on the bridge now.” 

The bridge! Her heart stopped beat- 
ing. This was the day when all the powers 
of darkness threatened her. Especially 
warned against crossing water, she had 
sought to evade her doom only to stumble 
blindly into the nets of fate! 

She thrust her head from the window; 
they were but half way across. Far be- 
low them was the dark water. Antoinctt 
felt her blood congealing her hair turn- 
ing gray. 

“T forgot,” murmured Edgerton con- 
tritely, and kissed her. 

If these were her last moments, they 
were indeed poignantly sweet. She lifted 
her head. The hoof-beats rang upon 
solid ground! 

“ The astrologer,” said Antoinette with 
severity, “is a fraud!” 

“ An archangel in the disguise of a fa- 
kir,” contradicted Edgerton. 

The rector ran down the steps to mect 
them; and bells, joyous and exultant, 
rang in a new day—Christmas! 


are we?” she demanded 
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ROYAL SHAKESPEARE. at a time when there is a marked paucity 
“7H, if they could only of plays. The theaters must be occupied, 
stay together for ten and as the personality of a favorite 

years in a repertoire actor is the surest magnet for drawing 

like this!” 

This remark, 
capping a sigh 
or CODteEnt, 
eame from a 
Si pre-Ct.at OT 
watching Soth- 
ern and = Mar- 
lowe in “ Mueh 
Ado About 
Nothing.” This, their second 
play, brought the two stars on a 
more even plane of excellence 
than had their “* Romeo and Jul- 
ict.” Shakespeare’s great love 
drama is always the woman’s 
play. just as “ Hamlet” is the 
man’s, so it is not surprising that 
* Mueh Ado” should prove the 
apex of the triangle. 

The six weeks’ metropolitan 
season of E. TH. Sothern and 
Julia Marlowe in Shakespeare 
was reasonably suecessful, even 
at the rate of three dollars a 
seat. This price, it should be 
remembered, means the saving of 
a dollar over what it would cost 
to see the two stars separate- 
ly. Up to the moment of wri- 
ting, it is understood that there 
has been the utmost harmony 
behind the footlights. Still, in 
view of the outeome of the 
Rehan-Skinner combination last 
season, one is justified in expect- 
ing friction. Ada Rehan and 
Otis Skinner played one of the 
most prosperous engagements of 
last winter in New York, and yet 
this autumn found each of them 
going it alone again, Mr. Skin- 
ner rather lamely with ‘* The 
ITarvester.” 

Of course, there are other 
agencies besides mutual incom- 
patibility of temper that make 
for the dissolution of such a 
partnership. One of these, un- AGNES SCOTT, WHO IS THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER IN THE 
RUSTIC PLAY, “‘COMMON SENSE BRACKET. 
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questionably, is the senseless 
multiplication of playhouses From a photograph by Bundy, Albany. 
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audiences, new stars have been created 
over night, almost, and old ones have been 
made to cover as much ground as possi- 
ble. The play famine, however, has be- 
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It is interesting to compare t 
Sothern-Marlowe combination with t! 
so-called “ all-star” company which p. 
sented “ Romeo and Juliet ” in New Yo 






































CLARA BLOODGOOD, WHO, AFTER THE FAILURE OF HER NEW PLAY, “THE CORONET OF A DUCHESS,” 
APPEARED IN HER OLD PART OF JULIA GODESBY IN “ THE CLIMBERS,” WITH AMELIA BINGHAM. 


From her latest p/otegrafh by the 


come a factor in the situation. As peo- 
ple will accept Shakespeare only when 
served to them royally, such a union of 
forces as that of Sothern and Miss Mar- 
lowe is a boon to the public, whatever it 
may mean to the managers. 


Otto Saroeny Company, New York. 


and elsewhere in the spring of 1). 
While it might be difficult to choose |) 
tween two such fine Shakespear! 
heroines as Miss Marlowe and Elean 
Robson, unquestionably Sothern is a mo 
attractive hero than Kyrle Bellew, w 
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THE COZY CORNER SONG IN ‘‘THE SCHOOL GIRL ”- 


From a photograph by the Burr Mcliutosh 


no longer possesses the voice or the figure 
for the réle of a young gallant. On the 
other haud, the secondary perts are not 
as well done as two years ago. With two 
such popular favorites as head-liners, Mr. 
Frohman apparently considered it un- 
necessary to pay much attention to the 
rest of his east. . If we except some good 
work done by Mrs. Sol Smith, Rowland 
Buekstone, and W. HI. Crompton, in the 
three dramas of the Sothern-Marlowe 
repertoire there is not a minor character 
that rises above mediocrity. And in no 
Shakespearian_play are the minor charac- 
ters negligeable quantities. 


“ DARSIFAL”” IN ENGLISH. 

Colonel Savage’s motives in producing 
his English version of “ Parsifal” may 
have been wholly creditable. THe is said 
to eherish a lofty and 
laudable ambition to 
stablish in this coun- 
try what Germany, 

Italy, and France pos- 
ess and England and 
the United States lack 

a native school of 

pera in the national 
language. If so, the 


liffieulties in his path 
om mountains high. 

continental Europe 
pera is a publie insti- 
ition supported by the 
tate; with us it must 


pay its own way. Un- 
ler the most favorable 


EDNA MAY AND GEORGE GROSSMITH, JR., IN THE CENTER. 


Studio, New York. 


cireumstanees, the worthy presentation 
of grand opera in New York is a pre- 
carious financial proposition; without the 
support of soeciety—which there is no 
prospect of enlisting for any sort of 
Knglish production—it becomes a des- 
perate one. 

Colonel Savage may have thought that 
the * Parsifal ” eraze presented a rare op- 
portunity. If Mr. Conried could not 
satisfy the demand for seats at ten dol- 
lars last winter, surely thousands would 
pay three dollars to see the much-dis- 
cussed festival play. At three dollars a 
ticket it would be possible to give a really 
good performance; and one success would 
help him to others later. 

But the colonel’s argument failed to 
take several other considerations into ac- 
count. “ Parsifal” owed its tremendous 
vogue to advertising, and its impressive- 

ness largely to extra- 
neous circumstances. It 
is not Wagner’s best or 
strongest work; it is 
unattractive to most of 
its auditors, and its 
length makes the hear- 
ing of it a serious phy- 
sical inconvenience. As 
a eraze, it is defunct, at 
anv rate in New York, 
where erazes seldom 
outlast their first sea- 
son. And because we 
were anxious to see it 
expounded by Ternina, 
3urgstaller, and artists 
of equal fame at the 
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pected it to be as good 4- 








it actually was. It was reall, 
a meritorious performanc 

The mounting was no doul 
less expensive than Mr. Co. 

ried’s, but except in the mai 

ter of size it was quite or 
very nearly as effective. Tho 
stage management was di- 
tinctly better than at tli 
Metropolitan—though © that 
is not very high praise. The 
instrumental musie was in- 
ferior; the huge orchestra of 
the Metropolitan was of 
course an impossibility in s 
much smaller auditorium. 
The chorus singing, on the 
other hand, was better, the 
work of the Flower Maideus 
being a revelation. 

But the good points of the 
presentation went for little 
in the absenee of famous 
singers in the leading parts. 
Colonel Savage having failed 
to come to terms— with 
Gadski, his prineipal Kundy 
was the English mezzo-so- 
prano Kirkby Lunn. — She 
sang the uninteresting part 
of the witch woman extreme- 
ly well, perhaps with less 
dramatie expression — than 
Ternina, but certainly with 
a fresher voice. A young 
American, Putnam Griswold, 
was a really excellent Gurne- 
manz, but an. American 
singer cannot hope for honvr 
in his own country unless he 
possesses a European repu 
tation. 

For most of his other prin- 
cipals Colonel Savage hail 
drawn upon the minor Euro- 














pean opera houses. The re 





EVIE GREENE, THE 


From a photograph. 


Metropolitan, the temple of expensive 
music and social display, it did not follow 


that we should care to patronize a 
cheaper performance in an_ ordinary 
theater. It is useless to offer a second 
best article in grand opera. ~ Colonel 
Savage might possibly have fared better 
had he charged ten dollars instead of 
three. 

It is probable that few of those who 
went to see the Savage “ Parsifal” ex- 


ENGLISH ACTRESS WHO COMES 
IN THE TITLE ROLE OF “THE DUCHESS OF DANTZIC,” THE 
MUSICAL COMEDY VERSION OF “ MADAME SANS GENE.” 


sult was some rather indif- 
ferent singing and = much 
maltreatment of the English 
language. In this latter re- 
spect the most savage of 
the Savage voealists was Alois Pennarini, 
who was loudly trumpeted as a star Pars: 
fal. but who proved a great disappoitt- 
ment. A typieal German tenor, with a 
big. hard voice and a most ungracetul 
style of acting, he mouthed and distorted 
his words beyond recognition. 

On the whole his “ Parsifal” cannot 
be said to have perceptibly advanced 
Colonel Savage toward the operatic 
heights to which he is understood ‘o 
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JULIA MARLOWE AND E. H. SOTHERN IN “ROMEO AND JULIET.” 
From a photograph by Hall, New York. 
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FRANK CONNOR, WHO IS BUNNY WITH 
BELLEW IN “ RAFFLES.” 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


KYRLE 


aspire. He would do well to make a 
fresh start at some entirely new point. 


“ \IRS. BLACK ” BRINGS BACK MAY IRWIN. 

After the horrors of “ Madge Smith, 
Attorney,” produced in 1901, there were 
only two things left for May Irwin to do. 
One was to find a play worthy to rank in 
the series inaugurated by “ The Widow 
Jones,” in 1895; the other was to retire 
from the boards on the fortune she had 
already accumulated, most of which is 
understood to be solidly invested in New 
York real estate. Anybody who has ever 
tried to find a winner among the mass of 
poor plays will understand why Miss Ir- 
win decided to perch on the easier horn 
of the dilemma. Those who have seen her 
in “Mrs. Black Is Back” will likewise 
realize why she has now elected to emerge 
once again into the flare of the foot- 
lights. 

The new piece 
has that prime 
requisite for 
success in come- 


J. CARRINGTON YATES, WITH WARFIELD IN “THE 
MUSIC MASTER.” 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


Forty words 
will give its outline. Mrs. Black has 
taken seven years off-her age, forgetting 
for the moment that the appearance of 
a son by her first husband will confront 
her second husband with the fact that she 
has prevaricated. And of course the boy 
turns up. 

It is but plain adherence to truth to 
state that the play is much funnier before 
this last episode occurs than afterwards, 
and that the scheme offers many more op- 
portunities than the writer, George V. 
Hobart, has had the art to utilize; but in 
this age of many good actors and fine 
theaters, and few tolerable plays, one has 
learned not to expect too much. The pub- 
lic has given May Irwin a warm welcome 
back, grateful, perhaps, that while she 
has been hunting for something good she 
has not tried to kill time by serving up 
to them something bad. 

Her “ coon song ” hit in the new come- 
dy is “ Bible Stories,” and the eatchiest 
melody “I Love to Two-Step ”; but her 
crowning triumph is not a song at all, 
but her description of a ride in a motor- 


dy-—simplicity of theme. 
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posed to be only ten, is done by Edgar 


ear, prefaced by the statement that a 
Atchison-Ely, who made a hit two years 


friend of hers is “trying to support an 






































ETHEL BARRYMORE, STARRING AS THE WESTERN WILDS GIRL IN “SUNDAY.” 


From her latest photograph by the Burr McIntosh Studio, New York. 


ago with Mabelle Gilman in “ The Mock- 
? ing Bird.” 


automobile wife on a wheelbarrow in- 
come.” 

May Irwin’s leading man, playing the 
part of the seventeen-year-old son sup- 


Miss Irwin, whose maiden name was 
Campbell, is a native of Whitby, near 
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JESSIE MILLWARD, WHO HAS FOLLOWED THE EXAMPLE OF SEVERAL OTHER EX-STARS, AND 
GONE INTO VAUDEVILLE. 


From her la‘est photograph by Sarony, New York. 


Toronto, Canada, and was once a mem- 
ber of the stock company at Daly’s. She 
never does the same thing twice, so that 
Cissie Loftus gave up the attempt to 
imitate her as hopeless. 


4 


TRAILING SUCCESSES. 
Adherents of the Darwinian theory as 
to the origin of species should find sup- 
port in the imitative faculty of man; 


and nowhere is this simian propensity 
more noticeable than in stageland. The 
theatrical managers should be housed in 
the biggest monkey-cage in the human 
zoo. “ Trilby ” made a hit, and straight- 
way managers everywhere rushed for the 
dramatized novel. The young men and 
maidens constituting “ Florodora’s ” 
double sextet won vogue for a musical 
comedy tottering on the brink of failure, 
and the trail of their smirk and nod is 
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still flaunting across the footlights in 
‘almost every musical offering. “ The 
Darling of the Gods” had its aftermath 
in “A Japanese Nightingale.” C. B. 
Dillingham plucked Fritzi Scheff from 
grand opera to put her out afresh in the 
comie article, and forthwith F. C. Whit- 
ney must follow suit with Schumann- 
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Heink. Heinrich Conried fills his coffers 
by a daring transplantation of the sacred 
“ Parsifal,” and within a twelvemonth 
Henry W. Savage serves us up the festi- 
val opera with- Anglo-Saxon’ libretto. 
And the list might be extended. 

In almost every instance nothing has 
been gained, while in many cases much 
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ELEANOR ROBSON AND HENRY AINLEY IN THE LONDON PRODUCTION OF “ MERELY MARY ANN.” 
Drawn by Gordon Grant from a photograph by Burford, London. 
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has been lost, in the process of trailing world’s a stage, and the managers run in 
successes. Novelty was what made the the grooves thereof.” 
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EDNA WALLACE HOPPER, WHO RETURNS TO COMEDY AS A STAR IN 
From her latest photograth by Stacy, Brooklyn. 


A COUNTRY MOUSE.” 


profit in the game for the man first in the Why should the public lament, when 
field; nevertheless the pursuit of the pre- all’s grist that comes to its mill? The 
decessor still goes merrily on, for, to New Yorker, at any rate, has a sufficiency 
paraphrase the master dramatist, “all the of entertainments from which to choose 
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when he wishes an eve- 
ning at the play. If most 
of the managers are los- 
ing money, it is their con- 
eern, not his; nay, it is 
even to his advantage, for 
with poorly patronized 
attractions it is easier to 
obtain desirable seats at 
the box-office without 
paying toll to the specu- 
lator. It was an open 
secret to those in the 
know that during the past 
autumn only four metro- 
politan offerings were 
doing a really profitable 
business, and of these 
only one had _ reached 
that aeme of managerial 
bliss, the ability to “ turn 
’em away” night after 
night. Verily, both this 
season and last, that 
mythical person whose 








duty it is to pay the piper 

must have been very busy 

indeed, reaching down to the nethermost 
recesses of his pockets! 


HOW WEBER GOES IT ALONE. 
Anna Held’s husband, Florenz Zieg- 
feld, Jr., went into partnership with 
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Joe Weber in continuing the bur- 
lesque business at the old stand on 
Broadway, and Miss Held insisted 
that her name should overtop all 
others in the all-star stock company 
engaged for “ Higgledy Piggledy.” 
She had her way in this and several 
other things—before the show opened, 
but after that the publie took a hand 
in the affair. As a result, most of 
the applause has gone 
to Marie Dressler, who, 
as the “ great big girl,” 
gives them the best 
measure of fun for 

their money. 

Joe Weber is funny, 
as of yore, but his 
comedy partner, Harry 
Morris, replacing Lew 
Fields, is a man from 
the out-of-town vaude- 
ville ranks, quite un- 
known to metropolitan 
play-goers. Some one 
in the audience was 
overheard to remark: 

“He as if he must have come 
cheap!’ 

Miss Held should receive eredit for 
insisting that Charles A. Bigelow should 
be engaged. Bigelow, an old favorite 
at this house, raises a laugh by his 


looks 
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FREDERICK TRUESDELL, WHO HAS THE LEADING 
MAN’S PART IN ‘‘ THE COLLEGE WIDOW.” 


From his latest photograph by Hoyt, Rochester. 


AL LEECH, STARRING IN THE MUSICAL COMEDY 
“GIRLS WILL BE GIRLS.” 


From a photograph by White, New York. 
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Our audiences have clam- 








































ored for novelty. Here they 
have it to the full. The play 
revolves around an old wom- 
an, who is by no means all 
sugar and sweetness to start 
with, and depicts a love affair 
between two young people 
who have never seen each 
other. These latter parts are 
played in just the right key 
by William Lewers, who made 
such a hit with Julia Mar- 
lowe in “ The Cavalier,” and 
by Marie Doro, last year with 


“Little Mary,” and_ before 
that in “The Billionaire ” 


and “ The Girl from Kay’s.” 

Tlere’s to bumper audiences 
for “Granny” throughout 
its single season, and many 
more years to its star after 
her retirement, in which to 
enjoy the memory of them! 





WYNDHAW’S “ DAVID GARRICK.” 


Tradition is a sacred thing. 
Sir Charles Wyndham’s pro- 
duction of “ David Garrick ” 
proves it. Sir Charles’ ap- 
pearance in the title part— 
which he has played two 
thousand and odd times— 














with Mary Moore in the 





LILLIAN SEVILLE, WHO IS NINON IN “ SERGEANT KITTY.” 
From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


mere appearance, whatever disguise he 
assumes. Aubrey Boucicault, Bonnie 
Maginn, and Aimée Angeles fill out the 
list of “notables.” They help to make 
the new troupe in the redecorated old 
quarters start off with a snap and spar- 
kle that has set quite a pace for Lew 
Fields to emulate on Theater Row, in 
Forty-Seeond Street. 


MRS. GILBERT'S GOOD-BY YEAR. 

Better than three-sheet posters on the 
hoardings and the favorable notices of 
the critics are the enthusiastic comments 
of the public as they file out from 
“Granny,” Clyde Fitch’s newest play, 
adapted from the French as a starring 
vehicle for “dear old Mrs. Gilbert’s ” 
farewell to the stage. 

“T am so glad I saw it. 

“ Wasn’t she a dear?” 

“Tsn’t it wonderful for an old lady of 
cighty-three even to memorize so long a 
part, besides acting it so energetically /” 


bb 





character of Ida _ Ingot, 
proves it. Tis reception in 
America, after an absence of 
fifteen years, proves it. Tradition has 
us by the throat and declines to let go. 
Sir Charles has Garrick by the throat, 
and can’t let go. 

Night after night, to say nothing of 
countless matineés, the actor-manager, 


who for reasons of modesty forbids his 
knighthood to flower in this country, has 
played the réle of his eighteenth-century 
Sir Charles has made (ar- 
There is not a 
i¢.as 


predecessor. 
rick to run like a watch. 
flaw in the mechanism of the part. 
as smooth as a noiseless 
sewing-machine, perfect 
in action, simple to 
operate, easy to take 
apart and_ reassemble, 
and guaranteed to run 
until it wears out. 

To see Wyndham play 
the part of the great 
Thespian exquisite; to 
see him turn his rather 
aged face back into the 
light of youth, catching 
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the sparkle of fire from his 
power; to feel the tenderness 
wells up in his nature when he 
Ida Ingot the story of his real 


own 
that 
tells 
emo- 
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rick ” to see other than Sir Charles. The 
Smiths, the Browns and the Joneses, like 
the boys who cluster around the circus, 
merely carry water to the elephant, and 






































HILDA SPONG, LEADING WOMAN WITH HENRY MILLER IN “JOSEPH ENTANGLED.” 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 


tion, is to know how splendidly this man 
has grappled with time and turned it 


aside. The tones of his voice, the jaunty 
stride, the indifferent shrug of his shoul- 
ders, all tell how lightly the years press 
upon him. 

We do not go to Wyndham’s “ Gar- 


we find our greatest pleasure when the 
elephant takes his drink. And it is in this 
drinking scene that the two natures of 
Garrick—Wyndham’s Garrick—are per- 
mitted to have full play. The skill with 
which he turns his anguish-searred face 
from Ida and summons up a burst of 
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laughter for Alderman Ingot, is a fine 
piece of work. Only in the last act, when 


Garrick supplicates Ida Ingot to go back 
to her stern parent, does one feel that 
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It is not easy to understand how David 
Garrick could have been so friendly with 
such a clod-hopper as Squire Chivy; but 
from all accounts the famous actor’s in- 
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MAUD LILLIAN BERRI, WHO IS PRINCE RUDOLPH AND SINGS “ MEXICO” IN “HUMPTY DUMPTY.” 


From her latest photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New Vork. 


perhaps fifteen years ago Sir Charles 
could have put more pathos in his voice, 
and that Miss Moore could have displayed 
more realistic regret. But one may tire 
of playing the same part so many years— 
to the same woman. 


timates might well be described 
“ mixed.” 

Sir Charles—or Mr. Wyndham, if he 
prefers it—has brought a good company. 
The best of the smaller parts in “ David 


Garrick” are Alfred Bishop’s Alderman 
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Ingot and Frank 


sons ago, takes the 





Atherley’s Chivy, 
the latter’s revela- 
tions in the drunk- 
en scene. being 
most 
done. 


artistically 


TWO MORE ENGLISH 
IMPORTATIONS. 
if “Sunday” 

had been a better 

play, Ethel Barry- 
more’s success 
with it would not 
have counted for 
so much. But then 

Miss Barrymore— 

next to Maude 

Adams, perhaps— 

is the most mag- 

netie of all our 
women stars, and 
this magnetism is 
exerted, not by her 
art, but through 
the sheer charm of 
her personality. 
When she comes to 
town, the _ best 
seats are sold out 
for a week or more 
ahead, before peo- 
ple have a chance 
to find out whether 
they are going 
to like her new 
vehicle or not. 

They know that 

they like Ethel 

Barrymore; that 

is enough for 

them. 

The writer’s 
opinion of “ Sun- 
day ” was set forth 
in this department 
last October, after 





role created in 
London by Julia 
Neilson’s husband, 
Fred Terry. Wil- 
liam Sampson, 
onee the comic 
Chinaman in “ The 
Geisha,” at Daly’s, 
makes a droll old 
man of Lively, and 
Edgar _ Selwyn, 
who won his spurs 
as the Mexican 
Tony in “ Ari- 
zona,” is a sturdy 
and well sustained 
Jacky. Anita 
Rothe, who appears 
briefly as the nun, 
has been in Miss 
Barrymore’s com- 
pany since she first 
began to star with 
“Captain Jinks,” 
in which Miss 
Rothe impersona- 
ted the quarrel- 
some ballet girl. 
“Thomas Race- 
ward,” set down as 
the responsible au- 
thor of “ Sunday,” 
is a composite ar- 
rangement of the 
names of three 
English actors, 
who pooled their 
ideas to make the 
play. Only eleven 
persons and two 
sets of scenery are 
needed—a striking 
contrast to the re- 
quirements of an- 
other recent im- 
portation from 
England, the Dru- 
ry Lane spectacle, 











a view of the Lon- 





“Humpty Dump- 





don performance, 
in which Julia 
Neilson was so im- 
possible, although 
she carried the 
play to a hundred-night run. 
in New York at the Hudson, the 
piece became actually enjoyable. Miss 
Barrymore’s youth and figure make Sun- 
day convineing, although nothing can 
do as much for the plot itself. Bruce 
McRae, who has been with her as leading 
man since “ A Country Mouse,” two sea- 


ANNA FITZHUGH, 


As done 


WHO HAS THE TITLE 
THE NEW MUSICAL COMEDY, “‘ THE BARONESS 
FIDDLESTICKS.” 


From a photograph by Windeatt, Chicago. 


ty.” The latter 
has twelve differ- 
ent scenes, and a 
east which taxes 
the dressing-room 
capacity of the New Amsterdam Theater, 
arranged with these big productions in 
view, to accommodate seven hundred peo- 
ple. And just here, by the way, lies one of 
the peculiar factors in the theatrical busi- 
ness. Unlike other businesses, it main- 
tains no fixed relation between cost and 
selling price. The rate to the public for 
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PAULINE FREDERICK, WITH LEW FIELDS IN “‘IT HAPPENED IN NORDLAND.” 


From a photograph by Purdy, Boston. 


“Sunday ” is exactly the same as for 
“ Humpty Dumpty,” which probably costs 
ten times as much to produce. 

This last is the most successful of the 
four London pantomimes that Messrs. 
Klaw & Erlanger have now given to the 
American stage. Not only does it present 
good comedy and song features, but it 
harks back to the delights of our own 
boyhood days, when George L. Fox was 
the king of clowns at the old Olympic. 
The stage appears to be a mass of traps, 


absorbing the Demon 
of Misrule with apparent disregard of 
all natural laws. Any one who wishes to 
have his brain electrified in an entirely 
novel way, should be sure to visit 
“TTumpty Dumpty.” 

The east is headed by Frank Moulan, as 
the king’s cook, Little Mary, created in 
London by the late Dan Leno. Mr. 
Moulan was the original Sultan of Sulu. 
and while he masquerades_ through 
“TIumpty Dumpty ” in skirts, his wife, 


disgorging and 




















Maude Lillian Berri—also with him in 
the “Sultan ”—permeates the piece in 
tights as Prince Rudolph. Miss Berri is 
~ a San Francisco girl who possesses a good 
voice. She was with Francis Wilson in 
“The Little Corporal,” and first at- 
tracted New York attention by her work 
in “Der Freischutz” with the Castle 
Square Opera Company, where she met 
Mr. Moulan. 





THE ANOMALIES OF GRAND OPERA. 
Grand opera, as it is operated in New 
York, is a queer institution. 
To begin with the audience, only a 


small percentage of it is there for love- 


of the music. To enjoy opera for itself, 
one must be musical, but not too musical; 
for to the cultivated taste that revels in 
orchestral concerts, it is almost a pros- 
titution of the divine art to link it with 
the drama. 

The Metropolitan would be a howling 
waste of empty seats if it were not for 
the attendance of society, and of those 
who attend because society attends. To 


a great many New Yorkers it is easily’ 


worth five dollars to sit in full view of 
the glittering parquet tenanted by the 
bejeweled scions of the Four Hundred. 
And yet close behind, packed along the 
orchestra rail, may be an unkempt mob 
of German barbers and Italian waiters— 
the true music-lovers who pzey a dollar 
and a half for a chance to stand through 
the long performance and hear some fa- 
vorite prima donna or tenor. 

On the stage there are similar anoma- 
lies. In some respects the performances 
are the perfection of human art, the acme 
of costly excellence; at other points they 
show defects that would not be tolerated 
in the average second-rate house of en- 
tertainment. The principal singers are 
the best to be found in the world, regard- 
less of the extravagant prices they ask 
and receive. Besides the famous stars, 
there are some good secondary perform- 
ers, but in the small parts we see, year 
after year, superannuated incapables 


whose salary is, and is deservedly, a mere’ 


pittance. The chorus work is worse than 
that of many an unpretentious musical 
comedy, and the stage management, as a 
rule, is such as the proprietor of no 
ordinary playhouse would endure. 

For another nuisance—no milder word 
is applicable—the audience itself is pri- 
marily responsible. Many New York 
opera-goers have formed the objectiona- 
ble habit of arriving late and leaving 
whenever they list. The example tet by 
the late diners-in the parquet has made 
10m 
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punctuality unfashionable, and their 
imitators care naught for the fact that 
while the movements of the box-holders 
do not inconvenience others, the case is 
different with the rest of the house. Dur- 
ing the last act, the stage is constantly 
shut from view by people who rise to don 
their wraps, and the music is marred by 
an intermittent obbligato of shuffling 
feet in the aisles. 

It was predicted last year that the ad- 
vent of Mr. Conried to the management 
of the Metropolitan would mark a new 
era in the annals of that famous estab- 
lishment, and the disappearance of many 
of the discrepancies which have jarred 
the sensibilities of the opera-goer who 
eares for a complete and artistic en- 
semble. The present season, possibly— 
this is written just before the opening 
night—may see some steps taken in the 
direction of much-needed reform. . 





THE QUEEN OF OPERATIC SOUBRETTES. 


The incursion of grand opera stars 
into musical comedy, which Fritzi- Scheff 
began and Schumann-Heink continued, 
has not spread any further as yet; but it 
is extremely probable that other lights of 
the lyric stage would be glad to follow 
the example of the sprightly Viennese 
soubrette and the statuesque Dresden 
contralto. To sing six nights a week and 
matinées is not good for the voice, but it 
is splendid for the bank account, at the 
rates commanded by a singer whom the 
public will pay to see and hear. 

And there has been no doubt about the 
financial success of either Scheff or Schu- 
mann-Heink. The latter filled the big 
Broadway Theater with “Love’s Lot- 
tery,” and when the younger star followed 
with “ The Two Roses” the tale was the 
same. Messrs. Englander and Stange, 
who wrote—possibly it would be safer to 
say compiled—the words and musie of the 
Scheff piece, knew their business. There 
is nothing disturbingly original about it. 
The scenery is beautifully bucolic, the 
costumes are glitteringly gay, the music 
is catchily commonplace. The plot is 
admittedly taken from Goldsmith’s “ She 
Stoops to Conquer,” with a proper in- 
fusion of such modern stage epigrams as 
these: 

It takes nine tailors to make a man—and one 
milliner to break him. 

Marriage is like a fire ; people run to it and then 
walk back. 

Fritzi Scheff is just as vivacious as 
when she was the best Musetta who ever 
hopped shoeless across the classic stage 
of the Metropolitan. Nor could it be said 
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—at any rate at the opening of her sea- 
son—that her voice has been spoiled by 
overwork. Mr. Englander has wisely 
made his score an easy one for his singers, 

As the star alone is well worth the 
price of admission to “ The Two Roses,” 
it is not necessary to say much of the 
other performers. This on the whole is 
fortunate. The average comic opera 
company has little pretension to vocal 
ability, and New York audiences do not 
seem to notice the defect. Indeed, with 
few exceptions, the favorite American 
performers in this line have been people 
who had no voice and no knowledge of 
singing. The advent of such really high- 
class vocalists as Scheff and Schumann- 
Heink makes the weakness of their sup- 
porting casts all the more manifest by 
contrast. 

It is possible, but not probable, that the 
result will be a raising of the musical 
standards of the light operatic stage. 





NANCE O’NEIL’S MAGDA. 

Nance O’Neil is not an experiment. 
We recall her a few years ago in “ True 
To Life,” a play in which she sueceeded 
fairly well. Some critics are of the opin- 
ion that it was the only play in which 
she ever achieved anything important. 
One may also recall her in “ East Lynne,” 
“Leah the Forsaken,” and “The Iron- 
master,” without dimming by comparison 
the glory of several other actresses. 

She returns to our midst, after a tour 
of Australia, South Africa, and other 
outlying regions of the English-speaking 
world, with Sudermann’s “ Magda” and 
“ Johannisfeuer” and Ibsen’s “ Hedda 
Gabler.” This is not a cheerful repertoire. 
As the reader may be already aware, 
“ Magda,” with which Miss O’ Neil opened 
in New York, is the story of a pig-headed 
girl, an emotional clergyman, and a dis- 
gusting and depressing fit of apoplexy. 
The rest of the characters include a 
canned villain, a tiresome aunt, and other 
conventional accessories. 

In all her characters, Miss O’ Neil plays 
on her voeal chords with the abandon of 
a Barnum and Bailey ealliope. She seems 
to have no conception of the finer effects 
possible to the human voice, and pulls out 
the forte and tremolo stops with both 
hands. Only in tears is she really good. 
Like other American actresses—Mrs. 
Fiske, for instance—she prefers to talk 
to the stage carpenters and the scenery, 
and speaks a large percentage of her lines 
with her back to the audience. There is 
no question about the excellence of Miss 
O’Neil’s shoulders or the cut of her gar- 
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ments; but people who pay the prevailing 
rates for reserved seats are likely to think 
that they are entitled to a front view of 
the leading lady. 

Sudermann’s “ Magda,” numbered by 
some good critics among the really great 
dramas dealing with modern life, is a 
rather disagreeable draft, like milk and 
wine mixed. The author’s motives are 
plain enough, and the lesson he preaches 
is doubtless desirable in this age of reck- 
less indifference to convention; but the 
play is only half true. The heroine’s re- 
turn to the parental roof, her sneers at 
every sentiment that is part of the better 
life, her rank impudence to those con- 
cerned about her future welfare—all 
these things smack of false values. 
Magda’s doctrine of life is human, but it 
has little to commend it when viewed 
from the standpoint of right and wrong. 
Authors don’t care so much about these 
questions as audiences. 

The most important member of Miss 
O’Neil’s supporting cast is McKee Ran- 
kin, who is a fine old crusted Prussian 
squire in “ Johannisfeuer.” His Colonel 
Schwartze, in “ Magda,” is good in spots, 
but rather laborious and heavy. His 
death scene in the last act, when apoplexy 
fells him into a large leather chair in the 
very center of the stage, cannot be classed 
as an artistic event. 

Charles Dalton, as the Pastor in 
“ Magda,” gives signs of appreciating his 
part and understanding what is wanted 
of him-——which is more than can be said 
for some of his fellow players. As the 
weak and contemptible George in “Jo- 
hannisfeuer,” who yields to the desirous 
heroine on the eve of his marriage to 
another girl, he succeeds in being thor- 
oughly weak and contemptible—which is 
intended as praise rather than censure. 





BIRDS OF A FEATHER. 

Ornithologists who have seen “ Wood- 
land” are agape at the progress that 
Messrs. Pixley and Luders have made in 
the science that treats of our feathered 
friends. The play shows all sorts of as- 
tonishing novelties. Eagles mate with 
nightingales, robins with canaries, owls 
with parrots; but what would you? New- 
ness we must have, and our friends the 
playwrights respond cheerfully. Natural 
history must not be allowed to hamper 
their imagination. So on with the dance 
of the humming-birds and ravens! Such 
is our present love for the scenic. 

As to the individual features of the 
pieces there’s plenty of peacock tinsel be- 
decking Emma Carus. The somber little 





















nightingale, Ida Brook Hunt, warbles 
greatly to the pleasure of those who can 
stand a vocal run somewhat below Herr 
Conried’s standard. Harry Bulger, the 
blue jay of lyric propensities, certainly 
helps to widen the jaws; and the hot bird 
and cold bottle, John Donahue and Mat- 
tie Nichols, effectively tickle the young- 
sters. The evident delight of the elders, 
of course, is only their pleasure in the 
children’s enjoyment of such buffoonery. 

Throughout the music is pleasantly, if 
reminiscently, sweet; the laughs are 
plentiful and genuine; and, altogether, it 
looks as if the trees of “ Woodland” need 
not be felled for some time. 





NEW PERILS OF THE PLAY. 


As if the American stage were not al- 
ready in a sufficiently parlous state, a 
fresh terror has been added to theater- 
going. Millionaires have taken to wri- 
ting musical comedies and hiring well- 
known Broadway playhouses wherein to 
produce them. “The Baroness Fiddle- 
sticks,” with a score by Emile Bruguiére, 
opened the series at the Casino, and de- 
ponent saith not where it may end. Two 
things, however, are certain. Young 
John D. Rockefeller, being busy with his 
Bible class, is immune from the craze, 
and nothing that may follow can possibly 
reach a lower level of inanity than this 
bogus baroness affair. 

Four fairly well-known players were 
concerned in this latest attempt to elevate 
the lyric stage—Richie Ling, Nella Ber- 
gen, Toby Claude, and John EK. Henshaw, 
the comedian. The book was perpetrated 
by George De Long, erstwhile a member 
of the “ Florodora” sextet. The good 
looks of Anna Fitzhugh, who filled a 
thinking part in “The Wizard of Oz” 
and was promoted to the name part in 
“ Fiddlesticks,” may repeat for her the 
miracle that was wrought for Edna May 
on this same Casino stage; but she will 
have to find a more endurable play. 





THE SAD CASE OF NAT GOODWIN. 


Nat Goodwin has reappeared on Broad- 
way with “The Usurper,.” a melodrama 
which should be produced on Third Ave- 
- nue, if anywhere in New York. Its thrills 
might be better appreciated a little fur- 
ther from the center of dramatic culture. 

Nat himself turns up early in the first 
rush of events, wearing a new toupee and 
a hand-painted complexion ‘suggesting 
the florid, the hale, and the hearty. He 
loses no time in explaining that he, John 
Maddox, has leased the old English man- 
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sion of Dulverton, with the fulness there- 
of, and that he has dough to burn, bake 
and fry. Beatrice Clive—the niece of 
Lady Dulverton, and part of the fulness 
of the estate—met John Maddox ten 
years before out on the American fron- 
tier, when he was a cattleman struggling 
against the beef trust, or something of 
that sort. 

Then Sir George Trenery, about as vil- 
lainous-looking a person as the late 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, breaks into the 
plot, and Maddox observes that the time 
has arrived to balk the machinations of 
the knight, on pain of losing Beatrice. 
Sir George happens to have a past, a past 
that won’t come off. Once, when it 
threatens to shed itself, Nat wraps it 
about the man again, and sits down 
calmly on the billiard table. 

Maddox also has to deal with an es- 
eaped convict, a blubbering maid—by the 
way, she is part of Trenery’s past—and a 
third-rate detective. Nat handles them 
all with a graceful indifference to 
consequences, and turns the trick as 
easily as any leading man in the busi- 
ness. The convict happens to be the 
parent of the blubbering maid, and as 
such is entitled to all the privileges of a 
stowaway in a haunted tower of Dulver- 
ton House. Maddox and Beatrice, while 
exploring the spook annex, run foul of 
the convict. Nat trims him of his gun, 
eats up the lunch left in the tower by the 
blubbering maid, and succeeds in holding 
Beatrice a prisoner until the last train 
has left for London. Incidentally the 
butler has locked the door leading to the 
staircase of the tower, and Nat is obliged 
to sit up all night, with Beatrice. 

In the morning the pair reappear in the 
billiard-room, where Nat withers Sir 
George with a rapid-fire volley of denun- 
ciations. The convict expires in the 
tower, from a lack of delicatessen, and 
because of his generally enfeebled condi- 
tion. Tack of exercise seems to have 
weakened him, and the scene between 
Maddox and Beatrice supplies the death 
stroke. 

It is not altogether easy to pardon 
Nat Goodwin for such an offense as “ The 
Usurper.” He is one of the most natural 
comedians on the American stage, and 
he ought to be satisfied with making us 
laugh. The gifts that made him an idol 
ten years ago have not been impaired by 
time. He has no right to ask us to cry for 
him. We want him to keep the great 
American public amused. Let him come 


back to comedy, and forgiveness awaits 
him. 
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THE SURE THING. 


Ox, some to opulence are born— 
I would not envy them a bit; 
By some the bays of fame are worn— 
All right, for me they might not fit. 
I’d trudge along my winding way 
And covet no one’s gilded nook; 
Td be content, would kindly fay 
Make me the hero of the book! 


For then I should not care a rap 
That Madge is still so hard to win; 

I should not care what other chap 
Might interrupt by butting in; 

Though seemingly for trouble cast, 
Though seemingly by all forsook, 

I'd get the princess at the last— 
Were I the hero of the book! 


Misfortune might ensnare my feet— 
I would not fret and kick, as now; 
And rivals might my best plans cheat, 
Yet for their presence I’d allow; 

Such complications have to be, 
To swell a tale by hook or crook; 

T’d wait “Conclusion” patiently, 
Were I the hero of the book! 


So Madge might greet me with disdain, 
Papa might scoff, mama might frown, 
And roses at top price remain, 
With me the poorest clerk in town; 
As chapter after chapter passed 
Ahead with confidence I’d look, 
For I would win the maid at last— 
Were I the hero of the book! 
Edwin L. Sabin. 





BRIDGET. 
In Witless Bay the little fields 
Are dark above the sea— 
The little, sheep-cropt pastures 
Where Bridget walked with me. 


The evening glow is fading 
Where the west is clear and wide, 
And the boys are climbing homeward 
From the flakes along the tide. 


The geese are herded in the pen— 
’Twas Bridget called them in; 
The red cow’s lowing at the door 
For milking to begin. 












The darling lights are gleaming 
In the windows, high and low; 
In Father Keegan’s study 
You can mark a saintly glow. 


In Witless Bay the little fields 
Are dark above the sea, 

And Bridget’s calling, in her prayers, 
To tear the heart of me! 







And still the wind holds steady 
Across the darkling blue; 

Then may the dear Christ shield us safe, 
And guide me home to you! 


For oh, my heart is longing, 
From half the world away, 
To foot again the climbing path 
Above the little bay! 
Theodore Roberts. 





THE SUBMARINE. 


A BLURRY water-wraith of war, 
Brine-scuttled to her dome, 

She points her nose across the bar 
To drive her vengeance home; 

To risk the beam and glow and glance 
Of star and moon and foe 

For one haphazard slip of chance, 
And one almighty blow! 


Worm of the wave, by stellar fish 
And opal-lighted eel 

She points her compass to her wish, 
And bores her shining keel 

Through combs of rooted water-wrack 
And salt anemone, 

And peaks of coral, tack and tack— 
The weevil of the sea! 


A rush of bubble at her ears! 
A dash of stifling heat! 
A swerve—a smothered cough—she nears 
And noses out the fleet! 
A churn of pumps! A lift of dome 
To gage her chosen light— 
The withering wrath of war sent home— 
The thunderbolt of night! 


A lag of screws, a lull to watch 
The greyhound of the fleet, 

Convulsed with foam and choking hatch 

And draw of stay and cleat, 



























Rear up—a startled thing of pain, 
Areek with surge and steam— 

Explode, and settle deep again, 
Afounder on her beam! 


A thud of sound! A stun and jar 
Of vengeance driven home! 
The blurry water-wraith of war, 
Brine-seuttled to her dome, 
Reels backward from the white-hot 
glance 
And chaos of the foe— 
The foul and fatal slip of chance, 
The war-god’s mightiest blow! 
Aloysius Coll. 


HOW EVE GOT EVEN. 


WueEn Eve appeared to Adam’s ken, 
His words were timorously sage; 
“ Why buy your gowns from Paris when 
The woods are full of foliage? 
Go to the fig, my dearest wife, 
Select the goods and pick your dress; 
Ah, Eden of the Simple Life, 
This is the Eve of Blissfulness! ” 


The years rolled by. A snake one day 
Hissed: “ China silk—real Irish lace! ” 
And Mrs. Adam did straightway 
In patterns hide her lovely face. 
Then Adam’s heart grew adam-ant 
As Eve’s new passion he could see. 
“ Buy clothes for her? I won’t—I ecan’t— 
This is the Eve of Bankruptcy! ” 


So e’en to-day with girded loin 
Poor Adam treads the busy mills; 
He patiently runs down the coin 
While Eve, at home, runs up the bills. 
Yet ’tis not all a cheerless plight, 
This job of keeping women fair— 
And Adam finds a huge delight 
In this, the Eve of his Despair! 
Wallace Irwin. 





MY FAVORITE BOOK. 


You will not find the one I méan, 
The one I love the best, 

Among the quartos, gold and green, 
That on my book-shelves rest. 


A poem, still it finds no place 
Near Dobson, Keats, or Poe; 
A romance, still it does not grace 

The novels all arow. 


Where is it stowed? Warm in my heart, 
With love to hold the key. 

Its title ?—though the littlest part, 

Yet, oh, so dear—“ Marie.” 
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It’s such a precious little book; 
Rare prints come from its lips, 
Its eyes tell volumes, in the look 
That ’neath their lashes slips. 


No other copy can be found; 
Go search the world and see. 
And do you ask how my book’s bound ? 
She’s bound for life—to me! 
Warwick James Price. 





SISTER SUE’S HYSTERICS. 
*Twas the night before Christmas, and all 
through the house, 
Not a creature was stirring save one tiny 
mouse 


Who thought to himself, now that all was 
so quiet, 

He’d go out for a lark—but he hit on a 
riot! 


For Sister Sue, donning her kerchief and 


cap, 

Stole down the back stairs—to disturb no 
one’s nap— 

To see if the butler the pantry had 
locked ; 

With all Christmas goodies the pantry 
was stocked. 

A sudden thought struck her—a cookie 
she’d eat; 

The mouse had selected the very same 
treat. 

In the jar went her hand; she pulled out 
the mouse! 

Not a creature could sleep that same 
night in our house, 

—* Sue had the hysteries so 

ad, 

To think of it now makes the whole 

family mad! 
Anna Pierpont Siviter. 





THE STREET LAMPS. 


I sez them gleam through the dark city 
street, 
What time the moon leans from her 
heavenly throne, 
And the pale stars and constellations 
meet 
In steadfast conclave when the day is 
gone. 


Sad watchers of old sorrow and old sin 
That march in shining pageant 
through the town, 
God pity you when darkness wanders 
in, 
And Night—grim Night—draws her 
black curtain down! 
Charles Hanson Towne. 
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XXV (Continued). 
LAYE looked shrewdly at his bride; 


then his brow contracted. 

“But,” he said, “you are now my 
wife!” 

“The duke need not know it yet,” she 
answered, smiling. 

‘ “ No? ” 

“ He need not know it,” she continued 
firmly, “ until he has wrung your pardon 
from the king! Or at least—for that 
may take time—until he has drawn off 
his power and left you to face those only 
whom you can match!” 

“He would have wedded you?” he 
asked in some wonder. 

“For certain.” 

“ But, sweet 

“T am sweet now!” she said with ten- 
der raillery. ’ 

“To do this, you must go+o him?” 

“ He shall touch no more than the tips 
of my fingers,” she answered smiling. 
“Nor ”—and at the word a blush stole 
upward from her neck to her brow— 
“need I go on the instant, if your men 
can be trusted not to talk, my lord.” 

“He is soon without a tongue,” he re- 
plied, “who talks too fast here! You 
should know that of old.” 

She lowered her eyes, the color mount- 
ing anew to her brow. 

“Yes,” she murmured. “TI know that 
your people can be silent. But the Lieu- 
tenant of Périgord is here. You have 
not ”—with a quick, frightened look— 
“injured him?” 

“ Have no fear.” 

“For that were fatal,” she continued 
anxiously. “Fatal! If things go wrong, 
he may prove our safety.” 

“T know it well,” he replied with a nod 
of intelligence. ‘“ None better. But have 
no fear, he will hear naught of our do- 
ings. Not, I suppose ”—with a searching 
look half humorous, half suspicious— 
“that he is also a captive of your bow 
and spear?” 

“T hate him,” she answered. 


>? 





Her tone, vehement yet low, struck the 
corresponding chord in his nature. He 
clasped her in his arms with a reckless 
laugh. 

“You were right, and I was wrong!” 
he cried as he fondled her. “You will 
bring me more than a clump of spears. 
More than that foolish child! God! Ina 
month I had strangled her! But you and 
I—you and I, sweet, will go far to- 
gether!” 


XXVI. 


THouGH it was not the fate of Des 
Ageaux to be in one of those under- 
ground dungeons, noisome and dark, 
which the lords of an earlier century had 
thoughtfully provided amid the founda- 
tions of the castle, he was not greatly 
to be envied for the immunity. The hu- 
miliations of the mind are sometimes 
sharper than the pains of the body; and 
the Lieutenant of Périgord, defeated and 
a prisoner, was little the happier though 
a dry strong-room looking on a tiny 
inner court held him, and though he suf- 
fered nothing from cold or the slimy 
companionship of the newt and frog. 

On the ambitious man defeat sits more 
heavily than chains; into the nature that 
would fain be at work, inaction gnaws 
deeper than a shackle-bolt. Never while 
he lived would Des Ageaux forget the 
long hours which he spent gazing drear- 
ily on the blank wall that faced his win- 
dow; while his mind measured a hundred 
times over the depth and 'the complete- 
ness of his fall. 

He feared little, if he deigned to fear 
at all, for his life. He believed that he 
was a prize too valuable to be wasted. In 
the last resort, indeed, when all hopes 
had failed the Captain of Vlaye, and 
ruin stared him in the face, he might 
wreak his vengeance on the king’s gov- 
ernor. But short of that moment—and 
it depended upon many things—the lieu- 
tenant accounted himself fairly safe. 
Safe as to life, but a beaten man, a pris- 
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oner, a failure; a blot, every moment he 
lay there, on the king’s dignity—whose 
deputy he was; an unfortunate whose 
mishap might never be forgiven by the 
powers he had represented so ill. 

The misfortune was great, and to a 
proud man well-nigh intolerable. More- 
over, this man was so formed that he 
loved the order which it was his mission 
to extend, and the good government 
which it was his to impose. To make 
straight the crooked—gently, if it might 
be; by the strong hand, if it must be— 
was his part in life, and one which he 
pursued with the utmost zest. Every 
breach of order, therefore, every tres- 
pass in his province, every outrage 
wounded him. But the breach and the 
trespass which abased in his person the 
king’s authority—he writhed, he groaned, 
as he thought of this! Even the blow to 
his career, fatal as it promised to be, 
scarce hurt him worse, or cut him so 
deeply. 

The more as that career which had 
been all in all to him yesterday was not 
all in all to him to-day. Bonne’s voice, 
the touch of her clinging hands as she 
appealed to him, the contact of her 
figure with his as he carried her, these 
haunted him, moved him, almost broke 
him down—in his solitude and his humil- 
iation. Her courage, her constancy, her 
appeal to him, when all seemed lost, he 
could not think of these—he who had 
thought of naught but himself for years 
—without an unwonted softening of his 
features, without a flood of color in- 
vading the darkness of his face. 

Strong, he had estranged himself from 
the tender emotions, only to own their 
sway in his weakness. With half his 
mind he dwelt miserably upon his mis- 
fortune; the other half, the better half, 
found consolation in the prospect of her 
sympathy, of her fidelity, of her gentle 
eyes and quivering lips—who loved him. 
He found it strange to remember that 
he filled all a woman’s thoughts; that as 
he sat there brooding in his prison, she 
was thinking of him and dreaming of 
him, and perhaps praying for him! 

It is not gladly, it is never without a 
pang, that the man of affairs sees the 
world pass from him. And if there be 
nothing left, it is bad for him. Des 
Ageaux acknowledged that he had some- 
thing left, whatever happened. A hand 
he could trust would lie in his, and one 
brave heart, when all others forsook him, 
would accompany him whither he went. 
He might no longer aspire to govern- 
ment and place, but Bonne would hold 
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to him none the less, would love him none 
the less, would believe in him truly. The 
cares of power would no longer trouble 
his head, or keep him sleepless; but her 
gentle breast would pillow it, her smiles 
would comfort him, her company replace 
the knot of followers to whom he had be- 
come accustomed. He told himself that 
he was content. He more than half be- 
lieved it. 

In the present, however, he had not 
her company; and the present was very 
miserable. He did not fear greatly for 
his life, but he lay in ignorance of all 
that had happened since his capture, of 
all that went forward; and the tedium of 
imprisonment tried him. He knew that 
he might lie there weeks and months, and 
come forth at last—for the world moved 
quickly in this period of transition—to 
find himself forgotten. Seventy years 
earlier, a king, misnamed the Great, 
standing where he stood, had said that 
all was lost but honor—and had hastened 
to throw that also away. For him all 
was lost but love. All! 

He had passed four days—they seemed 
to him a fortnight—in this weary imac- 
tion, and on the last evening of the four 
was expecting his supper with impa- 
tience, when it occurred to him that 
the place was more noisy than ordinary. 
Sounds that had reached him without 
making any definite impression on his 
mind now resolved themselves into 
echoes of distant merry-making. Little 
spirts of laughter, the catch of a drink- 
ing-song, the shrill squeal of a maid 
pinched or kissed, the lilt of a hautboy— 
he began with quickened ears to make 
these out. 

And immediately that notion which 
is never out of a prisoner’s mind, and 
which the least departure from routine 
fosters, raised its head. Escape! Ah, 
if he could escape! Freedom would set 
him where he had been, freedom would 
undo the worst at least of his mishaps. 
It might even give him the victory he had 
thought lost. 

But the grated window or the barred 
door, the paved floor or the oaken roof— 
one of these must be pierced; or the jail- 
er, who never visited him without pre- 
cautions and company, must be over- 
come and robbed of his keys. And even 
then, with that done, which was well- 
nigh impossible, he would be little nearer 
to freedom than before. He would be 
still in the heart of his enemy’s fortress, 
with no knowledge of the passages or the 
turnings, no clue to the stone labyrinth 
about him, no accomplice! 
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Yet beyond doubt there was merry- 
making afoot; such merry-making as ac- 
counted for the tarrying of his supper. 
Probably the man had forgotten him. By 
and by the notes of the hautboy rose 
louder and fuller, and mingled with 
them bursts of applause and heedless 
laughter. He made up his mind that 
some were dancing and others were 
looking on and encouraging them. 

Had, then, the Captain of Vlaye sur- 
prised the peasants’ camp? And was this 
his way of celebrating his success? Or 
was it merely some commonplace orgy, 
held, it might be, in the captain’s ab- 
sence? Or—but while he turned this and 
that in his thoughts, the footsteps he had 
been expecting sounded along the stone 
passage—and approached. A light shone 
under the door, a key turned harshly in 
the lock, and the man who brought him 


his meals stood on the threshold. He - 


entered, his hands full, while his com- 
rade, who had opened for him, remained 
in the passage. 

“ You are gay to-night ?” the lieutenant 
said, as the man set down his light. 

The fellow grinned. 

“Aye, my lord,” he replied good- 
humoredly. “ You may say it. Wedding 
bells and the rest of it!” He was not 
drunk, but he was flushed with wine. 
“That is the way the world goes—and 
comes.” 

“A wedding?” Des 
claimed. The news was strange. 
whose, my man?” 

The fellow, in the act of putting a 
bowl of soup on the table, held his hand. 
He looked at the lieutenant with a grin. 

“ Aye, whose?” he said. “But that 
would be talking. And we have orders 
not to talk—see you, my lord. Still, it is 
not many you'll have the chance of tell- 
ing. And if I tell you it is the captain 
himself, what matter? Should we be 
footing it and drinking it, and the rest, 
for another?” 

“MM. de Vlaye married?” Des Ageaux 
exclaimed in astonishment. “To-day?” 

“Married for sure, and as tight as 
Father Benet could marry him! But to- 
day ”—with his head on one side—“ that 
is another matter.” 

“ And the bride?” 

“Aye, that is another matter, too!” 
—with a wink. “ Not that you can let it 
out to many, either! So, if you must 
know 44 

“Best not!” growled his comrade in 
the passage, speaking for the first time. 

“ Perhaps you do not know, yourself?” 
the lieutenant said shrewdly. 


Ageaux ex- 
“ And 
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He saw that the man was sufficiently 
in drink to be imprudent. With a little 
provocation he would tell. 

“Not know?” with 
“Didn’t I-—” 

“ Know or not, don’t tell! ” growled the 
other. 

“ Of course,” said Des Ageaux, “if you 
don’t know you cannot tell! ” 

“Oh!” the fool rejoined. “ Well, I 
ean tell you. It is Mlle. de Villeneuve. 
So there’s for knowing! ” 

Des Ageaux sprang to his feet, his 
face transformed. 

“What?” he “ Say 
again! ” 

But his excitement overreached itself. 
His movement warned the other he had 
spoken too freely. With an uneasy look 
—what had he done?—the man refused 
and backed to the door. 

“T have said too much already,” he 
muttered sullenly. 

“ Bot” 

“Don’t answer him! ” commanded the 
man in the passage. “And hurry! You 
have stayed too long as it is! I would not 
be in your shoes for something if the 
captain gets to know.” 

Des Ageaux, stepping forward, pressed 
him again to speak; but the man, sobered 
and frightened, was obdurate. 

“T’ve said too much already,” he an- 
swered with a resentful scowl. “ What is 
it to you, my lord?” And he slipped out 
1: died and secured the door behind 

im. 

Des Ageaux stood glaring at the closed 
door. Bonne de Villeneuve had been 
taken with him. Bonne de Villeneuve 
also was a prisoner. Was it possible 
that she had become, by force or willing- 
ly, Vlaye’s bride? Possible? Ah, God, it 
must be so! And if so, by force surely! 
Surely by force; his faith in her told 
him that! 

But if by force, what consolation could 
he draw from that? For that, if he loved 
her, were worst of all, most cruel of all! 
That were a thing intolerable by God or 
man! 

So it seemed to this lover who only 
a few days before had not known what 
love was, but who now, stung with sudden 
passion, flung himself from wall to wall 
of his narrow prison. Now, when he saw 
it snatched from him, now when he saw 
himself denuded of that solace at which 
he had grasped, but for which he had 
not been sufficiently thankful—now he 
learned what love was, its pains as well 
as its promise, its burning fevers, its 
heart-stabbing pity! 


indignation. 


cried. that 
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He lost himself in rage. He who for 
years had practised himself in calmness, 
~ who had made it his aim to hide his 
heart, forgot his lesson, flung to the 
night his habit. He seized the iron bars 
of his window and shook them in a 
paroxysm of fury, as if only by violence 
he could retain his sanity. When the 
bars, which would have resisted the 
strength of ten, declined to leave the 
stone, he flung himself on the door and 
beat on it and shouted, maddened by the 
thought that she was under the same 
roof, that she was within call, yet he 
could not help her! He called Vlaye by 
dreadful names, challenging him, and 
defying him and promising him terrible 
deaths. And only when echo and silence 
answered all, and the iron sense of his 
helplessness settled down slowly upon 
him, and numbed his faculties, did he, 
too, fall silent, and, covering his face 
with his hands, stagger to a seat and sit 
in a stupor of despair. 

He had put love aside, he had despised 
it through years—for this! He had held 
it cheap when it promised to be his— 
for this! He had accepted it grudgingly 
and when all else was like to fail him— 
for. this! 

He was punished, and sorely. She was 
near him; he pictured her in the man’s 
power, in the man’s hands, in the man’s 
arms! And he could not help her. 

Had his impotent cries and threats 
been heard, they had only covered him 
with humiliation. Fortunately they were 
not heard; the merry-making was at its 
height. The Captain of Vlaye, aware that 
his marriage:could not be hidden—for he 
had made no secret of it beforehand— 
had not ventured to withhold from his 
men some indulgence. He could make it 
known—and he did—that the man who 
named his bride outside the gate would 
lose his tongue; but that arranged, he 
must wink—for every despotism is temp- 
ered by something—at a few hours of 
riot, and affect not to see things which at 
another time had called for swift retri- 
bution. ; 

The men had brought in some gipsies 
to make sport for them, a treble allow- 
ance of wine had been served out, and 
the hour that saw Des Ageaux beating in 
impotent fury on his door, saw the 
license and uproar of which he had 
marked the beginning grow to a head. In 
the great hall the higher officers, their 
banquet finished, were deep in their cups. 
In the cavernous kitchens, drunken cooks 
probed ealdrons for the stray capon that 
still floated amid the spume; or half- 
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naked scullions thrust a forgotten duck 
or widgeon on the spit at the request of 
a hungry friend. 

About the fires in the courtyard there 
was dancing, and singing, and romping; 
for there were women within the walls, 
and others had come in with the gipsies. 
Here a crowd surrounded the bear, and 
laid furious bets for or against; while 
yelps and growls and fierce barkings 
deafened all within hearing. There a 
girl, the center of a leering ring, danced 
to the music of her own tambour; and 
there again a lad tumbled, and climbed 
a pole at risk of his limbs. Everywhere, 
save in the dark garden, where a sentry 
walked, and at the great gates where 
were some sober men, picked for the 
purpose, wantonness and jollity held 
reign, and the noise of brawls and riots 
cast fear on the town that listened and 
quaked below. 

A stranger entering the castle would 
have judged the reins quite fallen, disci- 
pline fled, all control lost. But he had 
been wrong. Not only did a sentry walk 
the garden path—and soberly and 
shrewdly, too; but no man in his wildest 
and tipsiest moment ventured a foot 
within the railing that fenced the lime 
avenue, or even approached the gates 
that led to it, without lowering his voice 
and returning to something like his nor- 
mal state. For in the rooms looking over 
the garden M. de Vlaye entertained his 
bride of two days. He had relaxed the 
reins, not loosed them. 

They sat supping in the room in which 
they had been wedded, and, unmoved by 
the sounds of uproar that came fitfully 
to their ears, discussed their future. She 
was glowing and beautiful, animated by 
present love and future hope. He was 
content, if not enraptured, conquered by 
her wit, and almost, if not quite, persuad- 
ed that he had done for the best—that 
her charms and beauty would yet secure 
him more than the dowry of her rival. 

Their brief honeymoon over, they were 
to part on the morrow—she to pursue 
her plans for the duke’s detachment, he 
to take the field and strike such a blow as 
might seatter the peasants and dissipate 
what strength remained to them. They 
were to part; and some shadow had been 
natural. But her nerves as well as his 
were strong, and the gloom of parting 
had not yet fallen. The lights that filled 
the room were not brighter than her 
eyes; the snowy linen that covered the 
round table was not whiter than her un- 
covered shoulders. He had given her 
jewels, the spoils of many an enterprise; 
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and they glittered on her queenly neck 
and in her ears, gleamed through the thin 
lace of her dress, and on her round and 
beautiful arms. 

He called her his abbess and his nun 
in fond derision; and she, in answering 
badinage, rallied him on his passion for 
the countess and his skill in abduction. 
So cleverly had she wrought on him that 
she dared even that. 

The room had been hung for her with 
tapestries brought from another part of 
the house. The windows had been eur- 
tained, and a door, long closed, had been 
opened, through which, and through an 
anteroom, it connected with M. de 
Vlaye’s apartments. Where the wedding 
robes had lain on the window-seat, a rib- 
boned lute and a gay music book lay on 
rich draperies, and elbowed a gilded 
headpiece of Milanese work surmounted 
by M. de Vlaye’s crest, which he had 
brought in for his lady’s approval. A 
mighty jar of Provence roses scented the 
apartment; and intoxicated by their per- 
fume, or their meaning, she presently 
seized the lute, and gaily, between jest 
and earnest, broke into the old Angou- 
mois song: 

Si je suis renfermée 
Ah, eest bien sans raison ; 
Ma plus belle journée 
Se pass’ra-2z-en prison. 
Mais man amant sans peine 
Pourra m’y venir voir, 
Son ceur sait bien gu’il m’aime, 
Il viendra-z-au parloir ! 
And he answered her 


Oh, madame labbesse, 
Qu’on tire les verrous, 
Qu’on sorte ma mattresse 
Le plus beau des bijoux, 
Car je suis capitaine, 
Je suis son cher amant, 
J’enfoncerat sans peine 
Les portes du couvent ! 


As he finished, disturbed by some noise, 
he rose. 

“T told your wench to go,” he said. “I 
suppose she took herself off?” 

With a frown he strode to the screen 
that masked the door, and made sure, by 
looking behind it, that they had no lis- 
teners. 

“T thought that your people obeyed at 
“ word?” she said, as she laid aside the 
ute. 

“ They do or they suffer,” he answered. 

“And is that to apply to me?” she 
asked, with a mocking grimace. 

“When we come to have two wills, 
sweet, yes!” he retorted. “It will not 
be yet awhile. In the mean time, I would 
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this enterprise of yours were over. I 
doubt your success, though all looks 
well.” 

“If I had been half as sure of you 
yesterday as I am of him to-morrow!” 
she retorted. 

“Yet you must not go too far!” 

She waved her finger tips across the 
table. 

“So far and no farther,” she said 
lightly. “ Have I not promised‘you? For 
the rest, what I have done I can.do. Am 
I not armed?” And she rose from her 
seat and stood before him in all the 
splendour and seduction of her charms. 
“ Count it done, my master. Set Joyeuse 
aside. He is captive of my bow and 
spear. The question is, can you deal 
with the rest?” 

“The peasants?” e 

“ And what remains of the power of 
Des Ageaux? And the countess’ levies?” 

“¢ For certain, if the duke be out of the 
reckoning,” he answered. “ He is a man. 
Remove him and Des Ageaux—and the 
latter I have already—and there is no 
one. Your brothers 4 

“Bah!” She dismissed them with 
contempt. 

“Just so. And the countess’ people 
have no leader. The vicomte is old. 
There is no one. Detach the duke, and 
there will be a speedy end of them. And 
before a new governor can set to work to 
make head against me—many things may 
happen, my girl!” 

“Many things will happen!” she an- 
swered with proud confidence. “If I can 
win one man, why not another? If a 
duke, why not ”—she made‘ an extraor- 
dinary face at him, half sportive, half 
serious—“ why not a greater? Eh, my 
lord?” 

“No!” he answered, striking the table 
with sudden violence. He knew well 
what she meant and whom she meant. 
“Not that! Even to make all good, not 
that!” 

Yet his eyes glittered with excitement 
as he looked at her; and it was plain that 
his thoughts traveled far and fast on 
the wings of her words. She, in the pride 
of her mastery and her beauty, returned 
his look fondly. 

“No, not that, never that!” she re- 
plied in a voice that more than reassured 
him. “It is for you and only for you that 
I do this. I am yours, all and always— 
always! But short of that, something 
may be done. And with friends at court, 
from Captain of Vlaye to Governor of 
Périgord is but a step!” 

He nodded. 
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.“ Albeit, a step that might save his 
majesty much trouble,” he said with a 
smile. “Do that—but I doubt your 
power, my girl.” 

“T have done that already should per- 
suade you.” 

“You have tricked me,” he said, smil- 
ing. “ That is true. And it is no mean 
thing, I grant.” 

“More than that!” she retorted. The 
wine she had drunk had flushed her cheek 
and perhaps loosened her tongue. “ More 
than that I have done! Who took the 
first step for you? Who put the lieuten- 
ant in your hands—and my sister? And 
so, in place of my sister, the countess?” 

“Who?” he rejoined, staring in as- 
tonishment. “Why, who but I myself? 
Did I not take them with my own hands, 
so to speak, at the old windmill on the 
hill? What had you to do with that?” 

“ And who sent them to the windmill?” 

“The rabble, to be sure, who seized 
them, and took them as far as the ford.” 

“ And who set the rabble on them?” As 
she asked the question, she rose from her 
seat. In the excitement of her triumph, 
in the intoxication of her desire to please 
him, she forgot the despair into which 
the act now boasted had cast her but a 
week before. She forgot all except that 
she had done it for him whom she loved, 
and who now was hers. “ Who,” she re- 
peated, “set the rabble upon them?” 

“You?” he murmured. “Not you?” 

“T!” she said. “I!” She held out 
her hands to him. “It was I who told 
the wretches that he—Des Ageaux—had 
your man in hiding! It was I who 
wrought them to the attempt, and lis- 
tened while they did it! I thought, in- 
deed, it was your countess was with him. 
And I hated her! But countess or no 
countess, ’twas done by me! By me! 
And now do you think that there is any- 
thing I will not do for you? Anything I 
eannot do for you?” 

He was not shocked; it took much to 
shock the Captain of Vlaye. But le was 
so much astonished, he marveled so 
much, that he was silent. And she, read- 
ing the astonishment in his face and see- 
ing it grow, felt a qualm—now she had 
spoken—and lost color, and faltered. 
Had she been foolish to tell it? Perhaps. 
Had she passed some boundary, sacred 
to him, unknown to her? It must be so. 
For as she gazed, no word spoken, there 
came into his face a change, a hardening. 
He rose. 

“My lord!” she cried, clapping her 
hands to her head, “ what have I done? 
I did it for you!” 
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“Some one has heard you,” he an- 
swered between his teeth. And then she 
saw that he was looking beyond her. 
“There is some one behind that screen.” 

She seized his arm and hung on it, af- 
frighted, her eyes on the screen; her at- 
titude as she listened, and her pallor, in 
strange contrast with the gay glitter of 
the table, the lights, the luxury. 

“ Yes, listening,” he said grimly. “ The 
worse for them! They will never tell 
what they have heard! ” 

And bounding forward without warn- 
ing, he dashed the screen down and aside 
—and recoiled. Face to face with him, 
cowering against the door-post, pale as 
ashes, appeared the man she had men- 
tioned a minute before, that very man 
of Vlaye’s whose hidden presence in the 
camp she had betrayed to the malcon- 
tents. 

Vlaye glared at him. 

“You!” he eried. “You?” 

“My lord!” 

“ And listening?” 

“ Sa” 

“But! But die, fool!” the captain re- 
torted savagely. “Die!” And swift as 
speech the dagger he had stealthily 
drawn gleamed above his shoulder and 
sank in the poor wretch’s throat. 

The man’s hands flew up, his eyes 
opened wide, but he attempted no return 
stroke. Choked by the life-stream that 
gushed from his mouth, he sank back 
inert like a bundle of clothes—while the 
abbess’ low shriek of terror mingled with 
his stifled ery. 

And with a sterner sound, another 
sound. For as the man collapsed and 
fell in on himself, a mere bundle of 
clothes, a figure hitherto hidden in the 
doorway sprang over his falling body, a 
long blade flashed in the candle-light, and 
the Captain of Vlaye staggered back, 
one hand pressed to his breast. He made 
a futile attempt to ward with his pon- 
iard, but it fell from his grasp, and the 
pitiless steel found his heart again; and 
silent, grim, with unquenchable hate in 
his eyes, he reeled against the table, and 
from the table, dragging with him all, 
silver and glass and fruit in one common 
crash, rolled to the floor, gasping, dying. 

Aye, in two seconds, dead! And she 
saw it with her eyes! Saw it! And 
frozen, stiff, clinging to the bare edge of 
the table, she stood looking at him, her 
brain stricken by the horror, by the sud- 
denness, the completeness, the hopeless- 
ness of the catastrophe. 

In a twinkling, in a time measured by 
seconds, it was done. The rounded olives 
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. that fell from the dish had not ceased to 
roll, the wine still crept upon the floor, 
the man who had done it still panted, 
his point delivered—but he was dead, 
whom she had loved. Dead! 


XXVII. 


THE man who had struck the blow, and 
whose eyes still sparkled with fury, 
turned them presently upon her. He took 
note of her stupor, frowned, and with a 
swift, cruel glance searched the room. 

The lights were in sconces on the walls, 
and had not suffered. The rest was 
wreck, a splendid wreck, mingled terror 
and luxury, with the woman’s Medusa- 
like face gazing on it. 

The duke—for he it was—still breath- 
ing quickly, still with malevolence in his 
eyes, listened and looked; but the alarm 
had not been taken. The lilt of a song, 
and faint, distant laughter, alone broke 
the silence. 

He passed to a window, and, putting 
aside the curtain, peered into the dark- 
ness of the garden; then to the door and 
listened. Still all was quiet without and 
within. To the scene within, his gliding 
figure, his bent, listening head gave the 
last touch of tragedy. 

Presently—before, it seemed, he had 
made up his mind how to act—he saw a 
change come over the woman. Her 
breathing, which had been no more ap- 
parent than the breath of the dead at 
her feet, became evident; her figure re- 
laxed. Her attitude lost its stoniness; 
yet she did not stir to the eye. Only her 
eyes moved; and then at last her foot. 
Stealthily her foot—the man listening at 
the door marked it—slid-from her robe, 
and in its thin silken stocking—so thin 
of web that the skin showed through it— 
eovered the bloody poniard that had 
fallen from her husband’s hand. Slowly 
she drew it nearer and nearer to her. 

He at the door made as if he did not 
heed. But when she had got the weapon 
within reach, and furtively, silently as a 
eat, stooped to grasp it, he was before 
her. So far before her, at least, that 
though she gained it, he clutched her 
wrist as she rose. 

“No, madame he said. “No! 
Enough!” And he tried to force it from 
her hand. 

No words came from her lips, but an 
animal cry of unutterable fury. She 
seized on his wrist with her left hand; 
she would have seized it with her teeth; 
she fought to free herself, clinging to the 
knife, and wrestling with him in the 
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midst of the trampled fruit, the shivered 
glass, the mingled wine and blood that 
made the floor slippery. 

“Tet it fall!” he repeated, hard put 
to it, and panting. “Enough, I say, 
enough! ” 

If he had loved her once, he showed 
scant tenderness now. Her lips writhed, 
her hair uncoiled and fell about her. He 
wished that he had not dropped his sword 
when he sprang upon her. For he was 
still weak; and if she persevered she was 
more than a match for him. In her nor- 
mal condition she had been more than a 
match for him; but, as it proved, the 
shock had left its secret sap. Suddenly, 
without warning, her grasp relaxed, her 
head fell back, and she sank all her 
length, but sideways—amid the ruin. 

He nursed his wrist a moment, looking 
askance at her, and thinking deeply and 
darkly. Assured at length that the 
swoon was no feint to take him un- 
awares, he went to the door by which he 
had entered, passed through the empty 
anteroom, and thence into the Captain 
of Vlaye’s apartments. In the passage 
outside the farther door of these a sleepy 
valet was on guard. He was not sur- 
prised by the duke’s appearance, for half 
an hour before he had allowed him and 
his guide to enter. 

“MM. de Vlaye wishes to see the cap- 
tain of the gate,” the duke said curtly. 
“Bid him come, anf&quickly.” 

And to show that “he looked for no an- 
swer, he turned his back abruptly on the 
man, and without looking behind him 
passed through the rooms again to the 
one he had left. 

Here he did a strange thing. On a side 
table which had escaped the general dis- 
aster stood sqme dishes removed from 
the chief table—a plate or two, a bread 
trencher, and a silver decanter of wine. 
After a moment’s thought he drew a 
chair to this table, laid his sword on it 
beside the dishes, and, helping himself 
to food, began to eat and drink, with his 
eyes on the door. 

_ After the lapse of two or three min- 
utes, during which he had more than 
onee scanned the room with a strange 
and inexplicable satisfaction, a knock 
was heard at the door. 

“Enter!” said the duke, his mouth 
half full. 

The door opened, and a grizzled man 
with a square-cut beard stepped in. He 
wore a breast-piece over a leather coat, 
and held his steel cap in his hand. 

“Shut the door!” the duke 
sharply. 
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The man did so mechanically, and 
turned again, and—his mouth opened. 

“Mon dieu!” he whispered, ‘after a 
few seconds of silence. “ Mon dieu!” 

“He is quite dead,” the duke said, rais- 
ing his glass to his lips. “ But you had 
better satisfy yourself. And then listen 

. to me.” 

Had the duke been in any other atti- 
tude, it is possible that the man would 
have turned in panic, flung the door 
wide, and yelled for help. But seeing a 
stranger calmly eating and drinking, and 
addressing him with a morsel on the 
point of his knife, he stared helplessly, 
then did mechanically as he was told, 
stooped, listened, felt. 

“Now listen to me,” said the other 
when he rose again. “I am the Duke of 
Joyeuse—you know my name? You know 
me? Yes, I did it. That is not your af- 
fair—but I did it. Your affair is with 
the thing we have next to do. No, she is 
not dead.” 

“ Mon dieu!” the man whispered. 

Old war-dog as he was, his cheeks were 
sallow, his hand trembled. A hundred 
dead, in the open, on the rampart, under 
God’s sky, had not terrified him as did 
this lighted room with its medley of 
horror and wealth, its curtained win- 
dows, and its suffocating tapestry. 

“Your affair,” the duke repeated, “is 
with what is to follow.” He raised his 
glass and held it between his eye and 
the light. “ Do you take my side or his? 
He is dead—you see him. I am alive— 
you know me. Now hear my terms. But 
first, my man, what do you number?” 

The man made an effort, vain for the 
most part, to collect himself; but he 
managed to whisper, after a moment’s 
hesitation, that they mustered four hun- 
dred and thirty all told. 

“Fighting men?” 

The man moved his lips without 
sound, but the other understood that he 
assented. 

“Very well,” the duke said. “ All that 
is here I give you. Understand, all. Di- 
vide, sack, spoil, make your bundles. 
He is dead ”—with a glance at Vlaye’s 
body—“ he’ll not say nay. And a free 
pardon for all; and for as many as 
please, my service. All that on condition 
that they open your gates to me, and 
render the place three hours after sun- 
rise to-morrow.” — 

The man gaped. The position was new, 
but he began to see his way. 

“T ean do nothing by myself,” he mut- 
tered. 

“You can have first search,” Joyeuse 
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retorted brutally. “There he lies, and 
his buttons are jeweled. And ten gold 
crowns I will give you for yourself when 
the place is mine. You know me, and I 
keep my word. I told your friend there 
who got me entrance ”—he pointed to the 
man Vlaye had stabbed—“ that if his 
master laid a finger on him, I would 
kill the captain with these hands. I did 
it. And there’s an end.” 

The grizzled man’s face had grown 
cunning. His eyes shone with cupidity. 
His cheek-bones were flushed. 

“ And if they will not come into your 
terms, my lord?” he asked, his head on 
one side, his fingers in his beard. “ What 
must I say you will do?” 

“Wang while rope lasts,” the duke an- 
swered. “But name of God, man! Be- 
yond the spoils of the place, what do you 
want? He is dead, you have no leader. 
What matter is it of yours or of theirs 
who leads?” 

The old soldier nodded. 

“That is true,” he said. 
our wages.” 

“One thing more—nay, three things,” 
Joyeuse continued, pushing his cup and 
plate aside, and rising to his feet. “ The 
lady there—I trust her to you. Lock her 
up where she will be safe, and at day- 
break see that she is sent to the convent. 
M. des Ageaux, whom you have below— 
not a hair of his head must be injured. 
Lastly, you must do no harm in the 
town.” 

“T will remember, my lord, and tell 
them.” 

“ And now see me through the gates.” 

The man grinned cunningly, but as one 
who wished to prove his astuteness, not 
as one who intended to refuse. “ That is 
number four, my lord,” he said. “ And 
the chiefest of all.” 

“ Not so,” the duke answered. “It was 
on that condition I spared your life, 
fool, when you came in.” 

“Then you knew iy 

“T knew that his buttons were jew- 
eled.” 

“My lord,” the man said with admi- 
ration, “I think you’d face the devil 
himself! ” 

“You will do that some day, whether 
you will or no!” the duke replied dryly. 
“But that reminds me.” He turned from 
his companion. He looked on the blood- 
shed about him, and gradually his face 
showed the first signs of compunction 
that had escaped him. Something of 
disgust, almost of distress, appeared in 
his manner. He glanced from one pros- 
trate form to another, as if he scarce 
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knew what to do; and presently he 
crossed himself. “ Lift her to the couch 
there,” he said. “My friend,” he con- 
tinued in a lower tone, when it was done, 
“wait without the door one minute. But 
do not go beyond call.” 

The old soldier, now thoroughly won 
over, raised his eyebrows, but obeyed. 
Once outside, however, thoughts of his 
jeweled buttons overcame him. Why had 
he been sent out? After a moment’s 
hesitation—for Joyeuse had put fear 
into him—he dropped softly to his knee, 
and set his eye to a crack in the door. 

M. de Joyeuse was kneeling between 
the dead, his palms joined before his 
breast, his rosary between them. The 
lights of the feast, which shone ghastly 
on the grim dead faces and the blood- 
pool on the floor, shone also on his up- 
lifted face; from which the last trace of 
the tremendous rages to which he was 
prone had fled, leaving it pale and worn 
—for the marks of his illness were still 
upon it—but calm and sublime. His 
eyes, upward bent, those eyes which a few 
minutes earlier had burned with a hatred 
almost sub-human, shone now with a light 
soft and ecstatic; such as shines in the 
eyes of those who see visions and hear 
voices. His lips moved without sound. 
The beads dropped one by one through 
his fingers. 


XXVIII. 


Tue hewers of wood and feeders of 
oxen who herded together in the town 
under the castle walls were fearfully 
aware of the festivities above their heads. 
The sounds of brawling and dancing, of 
the tambour and glee, descended to them 
and kept them waking far into the night. 

On occasions—rare, it is true—the 
war-lords above had broken loose from 
their bonds, and mad with drink and 
frenzied with excitement had harried 
their own town; and once, to teach a 
lesson, the thing had been done, but more 
completely and cruelly, by Vlaye’s ex- 
press order. The memory of these oc- 
casions remained, burned shamefully into 
the townsfolk’s minds. Many a cotter 
looked up this night in trembling from 
his humble window, many a woman with 
her hood about her head stood whispering 
to her neighbour in the alley, and quaked 
as she listened. 

Something beyond the ordinary was 
passing above, in the dread hold which 
at once protected and plundered them; 
something which, a sad experience told 
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young women of the better class went 
so far as to seek a sanctuary in Father 
Benet’s chapel; while their fathers hid 
their little hoards, and their mothers 
took heed to quench the fires, and some 
threw water on their thatch. Sad pre- 
cautions which necessity had made sec- 
ond nature in many a hamlet and many 
a market-town of France! 

Had they known, these poor folk who 
paid for all, that their lord lay dead in 
the lighted room above, had they guessed 
that the hand which had held even those 
turbulent troopers in order, was nerve- 
less at last, never again to instil fear or 
strike a blow, not even these precautions 
had contented them. They had risen and 
fled, and in the marshes by the river, or 
in remote meadows, had hidden them- 
selves from the first violence of. the 
troopers’ outbreak. 

But they did not know, and they re- 
mained. And though those who were 
most fearful or least sleepy, women or 
men, noted that the lights above burned 
all night, and the tumult, albeit its note 
changed, held till dawn, they slept or 
kept vigil in security. The duke’s com- 
mand availed, and no man, until the day 
was broad, left the castle. Then the gates 
were opened, and a procession numbering 
well-nigh fourscore troopers, those who 
had the most to fear from justice, or who 
had the least bent toward honest service, 
issued forth, and rode two abreast down 
the hill and through the town. 

They were in strange guise. Every 
man had a great -bundle on his crupper, 
and some a woman; and every man rode 
gorgeous in silk or Genoa, or rich furs, 
with feathers and such like gewgaws. 
One had a head-piece damascened beyond 
price swinging at his shoulders, another 
flaunted trappings of silver, a third had 
a jeweled hilt, a fourth a bunch of celink- 
ing cups or a swollen purse. Behind 
them came a dozen spare horses, roped 
head and tail, and high laden with casks 
and skins of wine; while hunting-dogs 
ran at their stirrups, and two or three 
monkeys, and thrice as many chained 
hawks, balanced themselves on the sway- 
ing casks. 

The men rode jauntily, with high looks 
and defiant voices, jesting and singing as 
they passed; and now and again one 
aimed a blow, or with rude laughter 
flung a handful of copper at the towns- 
folk who shrank into their doorways to 
see them pass. But no man vouchsafed 
a word of explanation; only the last, as 
he passed under the arch of the town 
gate, turned, and with his hands joined 
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flung behind him a derisive gesture of 
farewell. 

The townsfolk wondered, for the men 
were rich-laden, many a one carrying a 
year’s pay on his-shoulders. And what 
they hid in their bundles might amount 
to many times as much. Moreover, they 
swaggered as men who mind no master. 
What then had happened? Nay, what 
was still happening? For it was plain 
that something was amiss above. From 
the castle proceeded a strange and con- 
tinuous hum; a dull sound, as of bees 
swarming; a murmur compound of many 
sounds, and not void of menace. 

But no man who was not in the secret 
guessed the truth, or even came near it. 
And the sun had traveled far, and the 
lads had driven the cows to pasture, be- 
fore the wide green valley of the Dronne, 
which had lain so long under the spell 
of fear, awoke to find its burden gone 
and a better time, bringing law, order, 
and justice, at hand. 

About seven a body of horsemen were 
seen crossing the narrow plain that di- 
vided the place from the northern 
heights; and as these approached the 
bridge a lad, one of those who had first 
espied them, was sent to carry the alarm 
to the castle. The townsfolk looked to 
see a rush of armed men to the outer 
gate; or if not that, something akin. But 
nothing of the kind followed; and while 
they stood gaping, uncertain whether to 
stand their ground or flee to hiding, the 
advancing horsemen, who numbered 
about two hundred, marched across the 
bridge with every sign of the most per- 
fect confidence. 

The duke was not among them. Fa- 
tigue and the weakness caused by his 
wound had stood in the way of his re- 
turn; and at this hour he lay in utter 
collapse in his quarters in the peasants’ 
camp. His place fell to the Bat, who rode 
in the van, with Charles de Villeneuve on 
his right and Roger on his left. 

The young men’s minds were clouded 
by thoughts of their sister and her 
plight; but despite this, it was a day of 
pride to them, a day of triumph and re- 
venge, and they rode in that spirit. The 
Bat wore a graver face. For time had 
pressed, the duke’s explanation had been 
brief though fervid, and they had sad- 
dled and started within an hour of his 
return. Consequently all might be well, 
or it might not. The Captain of Vlaye’s 
troops might surrender the place with- 
out a blow, or they might not. For his 
part, the Bat would not have risked his 
purse on their promise. 


But to risk his life and his men was in 
the way of war, and he moved steadily up 
the street, giving no sign of doubt. 
Nevertheltss, as they debouched into the 
market-place, it was his ear that caught 
the tread of a galloping horse on the 
flat beyond the river, and his hand that 
halted the men—apparently that the 
stragglers might move up and take their 
places. 

A minute, or perhaps two,~and the 
galloping horse pounded under the gate- 
way and clattered recklessly up the paved 
streets. The sound told of news, and the 
men turned in their saddles and looked 
to learn who followed. 

The rider appeared in the open. It was 
Bonne de Villeneuve 

Charles wheeled his horse and rode 
down the column to meet his sister. 

“You have not come alone?” he said 
in astonishment, almost in anger. 

She nodded, breathing quickly; and 
supporting herself by one hand on the 
sweating horse, she pulled up. She was 
unable to speak for a moment. 

“T must go first!” she gasped, finally. 
“T must go first.” 

“ py eee a 

“T must! I must!” she replied. 

Her distress was evident. Her brother 
frowned. The Bat eyed him, in doubt 
and perplexity; but Roger spoke. 

“Tet her go,” he said in a low voice. 
“T understand. She is right.” 

And though no one else understood, 
the Bat let her pass the head of the line 
of horsemen, and ride alone up the way 
that led to the castle. The men, with 
wondering faces, watched her figure and 
her horse until the turn in the road hid 
her; and watched again until she was 
seen crossing the bridge which spanned 
the road. Immediately she vanished 
without let or hindrance. 

“The gates are open,” some one mut- 
tered in a tone of relief; and the men’s 
faces lost their gravity. 

They fell into postures of ease and be- 
gan to talk and exchange jests. Some 
gazed up at the castle windows, or at that 
rampart-walk high above the town which 
had been the Captain of Vlaye’s favorite 
lounge of evenings. Only the foremost 
ranks who could see the road before 
them, and the bridge that crossed it, con- 
tinued to look to the front with curiosity. 

It was one of these whose exclamation 
stilled all, and recalled them to the work 
in hand. An instant later the Bat’s face 
turned a dull red color. Roger laughed 
nervously. Some of the men swayed and 
seemed inclined to cheer, others raised 
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their hands but thought better of it. 
The rear ranks rose in their stirrups. 

A moment, and all saw Des Ageaux 
coming down the road on foot. The Bat 
and the two Villeneuves went forward to 
meet him. He nodded gratefully to 
them. 

“Why are you waiting?” he asked in 
a low voice. “Is it not all arranged?” 

“But mademoiselle?” the Bat an- 
swered, staring. “Have you not seen 
her?” 

“ No.” 

“ But I thought—she asked us to wait.” 

The Lieutenant of Périgord looked 
along the line of horsemen whose bronzed 
faces and smiling eyes—all striving at 
once to catch his—gave him welcome. 

“T don’t understand,” he said. 

“T do,” Roger muttered. “I think 
Charles and I should go forward, 
and——” 

He did not continue. The Bat, by a 
movement which silenced him, called his 
attention to the bridge, whereon a num- 
ber of persons had that moment ap- 
peared, issuing from the castle gates and 
directing their course to the tilt-yard 
crest. Their progress was slow, yet the 
gazers below could not, from the place 
where they stood, discern why, or precise- 
ly who they were. But presently, after 
an interval of suspense and waiting, the 
little company reappeared in the road 
below, and began to descend toward them. 

Then here and there a man caught his 
breath, and as by one consent all edged 
their horses to the side. M. des Ageaux 
bared his head, and the troopers from 
front to rear followed his example. 

It was a brief and mournful proces- 
sion. In the van, riding where he had 
ridden so often to foray and skirmish, 
with a man at either rein and either stir- 
rup, the Captain of Vlaye rode his last 
ride; his war cloak about him, and his 
steel head-piece nodding above his clay- 
cold face. His lance, with its drooping 
pennon, rose upright from his stirrups, 
and the faithful four who brought him 
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forth had so arranged it that he seemed 
to grasp its shaft rather than be sup- 
ported by it. 

The sun twinkled on his steel, the 
light breeze caught and lifted the ends 
of his sash. As the old war-horse paced 
slowly and quietly along, conscious of its 
burden and of death, it was hard to say 
at a glance that the lord of all the valley 
was passing forth, not to battle as of old, 
but instead to his last rest in the cloister 
that rose among the trees a half league 
from the walls. 

A few paces behind him, in a mule- 
litter, was borne a woman swathed in 
black cloth from head to foot; so that 
not so much as her eyes appeared. On 
one side of the litter walked Bonne 
de Villeneuve, her chin on her breast, 
and her hand resting on the litter’s edge. 
On the other side walked a frightened 
waiting-woman. 

M. de Vlaye passed, the litter passed, 
all passed. But until the procession dis- 
appeared in the narrow street that led to 
the town gate no man covered himself 
or moved. Then, at a low word of com- 
mand, the line of troopers rode on with 
a sudden merry jingle of bits and spurs, 
and, winding up the little gorge between 
the crests, marched over the bridge and 
through the open gates. 

The lieutenant’s first act was to go to 
a low rampart, on the west side of the 
courtyard, whence it was possible to 
trace with the eye the road to the abbey. 
Bonne had not looked at him as she 
passed, nor so much as raised her eyes. 
But he knew by some subtle sense that 
she had been aware of his presence, and 
that he had her promise that she would 
return. 

Doubtless he looked forward to the 
moment of meeting; doubtless he looked 
forward to other things. But it was char- 
acteristic of the man that as soon as he 
had assured himself of her safe passage, 
he turned without more to the work of 
restoring order, raising the king’s stand- 
ard, and enforcing the king’s peace. 


THE END. 





THE TEST OF A MAN. 


Not by the measure of his deed 

Does life make trial of man’s strength ; 
Not by his wisdom, nor his creed, 

Nor yet by his compassion’s length. 


Not by his span of worldly power, 
Nor even what his truth might dare ; 
But, ’prisoned in his darkest hour, 


By how much he can bravely bear ! 


Charlotte Becker. 
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